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The  number  and  value  of  papers  presented  in  the  Mining  and  Metal- 
luigical  SectioDS  of  the  Engineering  Congress  in  Chicago  have  probably 
exceeded  thore  presented  at  any  previous  meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  presence  of  some  eminent 
foreign  engineers  who  contributed  papers,  and  partly  to  an  appreciation 
by  the  Institute  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Owing  to  the  small 
attendance,  to  which  some  reference  was  made  in  our  last  issue,  the  dis  • 
cussions  were  not  perhaps  as  extensive  as  the  value  of  the  papers  called 
for,  but  were  still  interesting.  The  Institute,  it  may  be  said,  took  its  full 
share  in  making  the  Congress  a  success. 

The  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in  1873  was  15‘63  to  1;  in  1888  it 
was  18‘19  to  1;  in  1892  it  was  23’73  to  1,  and  at  the  present  price,  70  cents 
per  oz,  fine,  the  ratio  is  29’53  to  1.  We  have  had  it  recently  below  30  to  1. 
The  adoption  of  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone,  at  any  ratio 
whatever,  would  be  pure  madness  ;  it  would  instantly  drive  all  our  gold 
from  the  country,  put  us  on  the  single  silver  standard  like  Mexico  or 
India,  and  bind  us  with  chains  under  the  feet  of  all  Europe.  Fortunately 
no  free  coinage  scheme  can  pass  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  but  an  international  agreement  for  universal  bimetal- 
ism  that  can  help  silver,  and  such  an  agreement  we  believe  to  be  possible 
of  attainment. 

Let  our  government  inform  foreign  governments,  through  the  usual 
otficial  channels,  that  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  universal  bimetal¬ 
lism,  and  would  be  pleased  to  act  with  other  nations  in  the  appointment 
of  an  International  Monetary  Clearing  House  or  Commission  empowered 
and  instructed  to  select  a  universal  monetary  standard  and  to  adopt  suit¬ 
able  measures  for  securing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  on  such  a  fiexible 
ratio  as  will  effect  permanent  stability  in  the  world’s  money.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  should  announce  that  unless  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  be  appointed  with  power  to  settle  the  question  the  United  States 
will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  strengthen  its  gold  reserve  and  that,  before 
doing  this  and  to  avoid  the  incalculable  derangement  to  the  business  of 
the  world,  which  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  gold  resulting  from 
this  large  demand  would  cause,  this  proposition  to  submit  the  settlement 
of  the  whole  question  to  impartial  international  arbitration  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration. 

The  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  have  at  last  taken  the 
action  which  the  stockholders  had  a  right  to  expect  from  them  some  time 
ago.  They  have  voted  to  cancel  the  lease  of  the  road  to  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Company,  the  immediate  cause  being  the  failure  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  to  pay  dividends  due  under  the  lease,  and  also  the  failure  of  the 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  to  pay  for  coal  purchased  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  marketed  by  the  purchaser.  There  is 
no  good  reason,  and  in  fact  there  never  was  any,  why  the  Lehigh  Valley 
should  not  have  remained  under  its  own  independent  management.  The 
Reading  lease  was  apparently  a  good  “  deal”  for  the  stockholders  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  but  this  was  in  appearance  only,  for  the  results  which 
have  followed  might  have  been  anticipated  by  anyone  famiUar  with  the 
true  condition  of  the  Reading  company.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Lehigh  Valley  has  a  fioating  debt  of  about  |4,000,000,  but  its 
assets,  including  coal  on  hand,  are  sufficient  to  enable  this  to  be  carried 
and  settled  without  much  difficulty,  even  in  the  present  times  of  tight 
money . 

The  message  of  President  Cleveland  is,  as  was  generally  anticipated,  a 
plain,  straightforward,  business-like  document,  free  from  all  pyrotechnics 
and  aimed  solely  at  the  repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  act,  which  the  President  and  nearly  everyone  else  deems  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  large  part  of  our  present  financial  panic.  His  earnest 
appeal  to  Congress  to  remove  this  cause  of  distrust  and  to  put  beyond 
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possibility  of  doubt  our  determination  to  maintain  all  our  money  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  other  great  nations,  and  as  good  as  the  best,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  perhaps  all  that  the  President  could  do. 

We  join  in  his  earnest  appeal  and  urge,  in  the  interests  of  the  imperiled 
industries  of  the  country,  on  Congress,  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  prompt 
repeal  of  the  silver-purchase  clause.  The  present  condition  of  the  country 
is  such  as  should  make  every  patriotic  citizen  sink  his  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  and  forget  his  party  and  join  in  promptly  removing  this  great 
source  of  distrust.  Every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  no  man  can  contemplate  without  the  gravest  apprehension.  Let 
those  who  love  their  country  unite  nowin  urging  prompt  and  harmonious 
action  in  Congress.  Leave  the  political  questions  until  this  is  settled  and 
every  assurance  given  that  will  induce  the  influx  of  capital  and  the 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  stability  and  the  value  of  our  money. 


The  August  report  of  the  blast  furnaces  shows,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
a  continued  decrease  in  production,  much  larger  than  was  the  case  with 
the  July  statement.  The  falling  off  has  affected  all  classes  of  furnaces  in 
a  considerable  degree,  the  coke  furnaces,  perhaps,  in  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion.  Since  April  1st,  when  the  iron  production  was  highest,  some  85 
furnaces  have  gone  out  of  blast,  and  the  weekly  capacity  has  been 
diminished  by  alwut  70,000  tons.  On  August  1st  there  were  about  170 
furnaces  in  blast,  with  a  weekly  capacity  of  108,000  tons,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  average  for  several  years  past.  In  the  meantime  re¬ 
duction  continues,  and  by  the  present  time  the  production  has  in  all 
probability  fallen  to  100,000  tons  per  week,  or  not  much  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  average  of  last  year.  The  stocks  on  hand  reported  August 
1st  show  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent,  only,  or  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  general  condition  of  the  iron  trade,  showing  that 
in  recent  months  the  furnaces  have  responded  quite  promptly  to  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  demand,  and  have  not  been  piling  up  stocks  to  any  extent. 
The  present  indications  are  that  wiiile  the  pig  iron  producers  are  suffering, 
as  they  always  do  under  similar  circumstances,  from  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  in  trade,  the  iron  industry  on  the  whole  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
as  well  able  to  meet  panic  conditions  as  any  other  branch  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  _ 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  strike  in  the  coal  mines  of  Mis 
souri  and  Kansas,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  many  weeks  past, 
would  have  affected  the  market  for  spelter,  since  the  works  of  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  and  Joplin,  Mo,  w’hich  produce  nearly  one-half  of  the  zinc  made 
annually  in  the  United  States,  are  directly  dependent  upon  them  for  fuel. 
The  production  of  western  spelter  has  probably  been  curtailed  one-third, 
hut  this  has  not  checked  the  decline  in  price,  which  is  now  down  to 
3'90  cents  per  pound  in  New  York — a  lower  figure  than  the  average  for  any 
year  since  1873 — while  the  price  of  zinc  blende  ore  (containing  about  55 
per  cent,  zinc)  in  the  Joplin  District  has  sunk  to  $18  per  ton.  At  these 
figures  there  is  no  profit  for  either  miners  or  smelters,  so  that  they  have 
been  able  to  watch  developments  in  the  coal  miners’  strike  without 
anxiety.  The  strike  is  now  about  over,  we  believe,  but  no  movement 
toward  increasing  production  has  yet  been  begun  by  the  zinc  smelters, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  such  action  until 
the  demand  for  spelter  improves.  At  present  this  is  very  small  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  closing  down  of  galvanizers  and  other  consumers,  who  are 
affected  by  the  financial  stress  like  every  other  branch  of  industry.  The 
situation  in  the  zinc  market  is  instructive  on  two  points,  showing  how 
inopportune  for  strikes  are  times  like  the  present,  and  how  other  kinds 
of  mining,  as  well  that  of  silver,  are  affected  by  foolish  silver  legislation. 

We  would  again  suggest  that  “  The  Silver  Question,”  with  its  vast  and 
incalculable  possibilities  for  good  or  ill,  for  the  prosperity  or  bankruptcy 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament, 
decision  and  control  of  an  International  Monetary  Clearing  House,  or 
commission,  composed  of  expert  representatives  of  the  nations,  empow’- 
ered  and  instructed  by  their  respective  governments  — 

1st.  To  select  a  universal  monetary  standard: 

2d.  To  adopt  measures  for  securing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  on  such  a 
flexible  ratio  as  will  effect  permanent  stability  in  the  value  of  the  world’s 
money: 

3d.  To  adopt  measures  for  facilitating  international  monetary  transac¬ 
tions  and  for  their  supervision  and  control. 

The  experience  of  the  past  justifies  the  belief  that  such  a  body  of 
experts,  representing  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  would  arrive  at  a 
wiser  and  juster  solution  of  the  problem  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
more  or  less  biased  legislators  of  any  one  country. 

This  Monetary  Clearing  House,  exercising  functions  somewhat  .similar 
to  those  of  a  bank  clearing-house,  would  prevent  any  sudden  changes  and 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  money  of  the  world,  which  changes  are 
so  disastrous  in  every  department  of  industry  and  commerce,  yet  this 
would  not  prevent  a  natural  and  gradual  evolution  toward  a  single 
standard  for  unlimited  legal  tender  money,  should  such  ever  become 
desirable. 


In  establishing  on  an  absolutely  stable,  permanent  basis  the  money  of 
the  whole  world  and  in  providing  a  universal  currency,  good  the  world 
over,^and  in  exercising  a  salutary  supervision  and  control  over  all  the 
monetary  transactions  of  nations,  it  would  develop  confidence  everywhere 
and  would  draw  out  into  active  use  the  vast  amounts  of  both  gold  and 
silver  hoarded  in  many  countries  and  thus  bring  about  such  an  impetus 
to  industry  and  investment  and  such  a  period  of  general  prosperity  as 
has  never  been  dreamed  of. 


Every  business  man  know’s  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  extent  as 
ic  is  the  suddenness  of  changes  in  values  which  causes  the  utter  de¬ 
moralization  of  business  and  the  destruction  of  industries.  If  change.s 
were  small  in  amounts,  and  occurred  only  at  long  intervals,  business 
would  be  adapted  to  them  without  disturbance  or  disaster,  but  where 
the  market  value  of  silver  declines  suddenly  20  to  30  per  cent., 
and  no  one  can  foresee  what  further  decline  may  take  place  nor  what 
its  extent  may  be,  then  the  business  of  two-thirds  of  the  wmrld’s  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  utterly  demoralized,  while  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
gold,  the  standard  money  of  the  other  one-third  of  the  world,  must 
necessarily  bring  about  a  rapid  and  very  large  advance  in  the  market 
price  of  that  metal,  for  the  supply  can  neither  be  quickly  nor  largely 
augmented.  The  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
brings  a  decline  in  the  price  for  an  undesired  surplus  on  the  market,  and 
advances  prices  when  there  is  “  a  famine  ”  or  insufficient  supply  of  any 
article,  is  absolute  and  inflexible.  An  advance  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  means  a  decline  in  the  market  price  of  everything  measured  by 
it.  including  wages  and  every  product  of  labor,  so  that  this  inevitable 
sudden  appreciation  of  gold  would  bring  even  greater  distress  and  dis¬ 
aster  upon  the  people  using  the  gold  standard  than  the  depreciation  of 
silver  had  caused  to  the  others. 

It  would  require  a  long  period  of  depression,  or  financial  panic,  in¬ 
finitely  more  intense  than  any  ever  yet  seen,  and  many  bitter  strikes, 
accompanied  by  poverty  and  desperation  and  a  general  stoppage  of  the 
wheels  of  commerce,  before  the  business  of  the  world  could  be  adapted 
to  the  new  conditions,  and  men  would  willingly  accept  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  wages  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Who  can  measure  the 
effects  of  a  general  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  wages, 
or  of  the  almost  total,  sudden  destruction  of  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  money  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  V 


A  PLAN  FOE  INCREASINa  RAPIDLY  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CUBRENCY. 

Mr.  R.  V.  \V.  DU  Bois,  of  New’  York,  has  suggested  a  very  simple  and 
efficient  plan  for  rapidly  increasing  the  currency,  now  so  scarce  as  to  very 
seriously  incommode  bur  manufacturers  and  merchants.  United  States 
bonds  can  be  used  by  national  banks  as  the  basis  of  an  issue  of  notes,  and 
many  banks  are  issuing  as  rapidly  as  the  government  can  print  them. 
There  are  in  this  country,  held  mostly  by  the  saving  banks,  about  $200,- 
000,000  of  United  States  bonds  against  which  no  bank  notes  have  been 
issued,  and  of  these  about  one  half  are  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  DU  Bois  proposes  that  the  national  banks  shall  buy  or  borrow’  these 
bonds  from  the  saving  banks  and  trust  companies,  giving  security  for 
them,  and  issue  at  once  the  notes  they  would  then  be  entitled  to  issue. 
This  would  add  to  the  currency  any  desirable  part  of  §200,000.000, 
and  w’ould  not  require  any  new  legislation  or  other  delay  beyond  the 
time  necessary  to  print  the  notes. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  plan  is  w’ell  worth  the  immediate  attention  of 
our  bankers.  By  some  means  of  co  operative  guarantee  the  savings  banks 
could  be  made  safe  in  parting  w’ith  those  securities,  which  they  could  buy 
back,  by  agreement,  if  they  so  desired,  after  giving  a  certain  notice  to 
that  effect.  There  is  no  other  means  so  far  as  w’e  know  by  w’hich  the 
currency  can  be  rapidly  increased  without  special  legislation.  This  plan, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  extremely  welcome  at  the  present  moment,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  safety  of  the  savings  banks  would  not  be  impaired  by  its 
execution. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Universal  Bimetallism  and  an  International  Monetary  Clearing 
House.  By  Hicharct  P.  Kothwcll,  M.  E.,  C.  E.  New  Y'ork  :  The  Scientific 
Publishing  Company.  Pages  54,  with  tables.  Price  75  cents. 

This  most  interesting  publication  is  tlie  development  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  which  the  author  has,  from  time  to  time,  put  forward  in  the 
columns  of  the  “Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.”  He  is  neither  a 
“silver  crank”  nor  a  “gold  bug,”  but  a  logical  bimetallist,  who  ear¬ 
nestly  desires  to  discover  and  offer  a  modus  viveudi  for  silver.  He 
recognizes  that  the  unfortunate  metal  is  nearly  moribund,  that  the  me¬ 
dicine  which  has  been  administered  by  the  patient’s  foolish  family, 
at  the  instigation  of  incompetent  or  knavish  physicians,  has  de¬ 
pressed  instead  of  stimulating,  and  that — unless  a  radical  change  of 
treatment  is  speedily  adopted — death  with  disastrous  consequences 
must  ensue.  If  these  consequences  were  limited  to  a  heavy  bill  for 
funeral  expenses,  the  death  of  the  sick  man  might  be  borne  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  as  the  termination  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life, 
but  as  serious  family  quarrels  and  perhaps  total  bankruptcy  of  the 
survivors  may  result,  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  change  the  physi¬ 
cians  and  treatment  and  try  and  restore  the  patient  to  health. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  earnestly 
desirous  that  silver  shall  retain  its  place  as  a  money  metal.  No  doubt 
the  hgures  which  they  give  ai’e  generally  very  vague,  frequently  quite 
ridiculous,  but  are  based  on  a  widespread  belief  that  the  world’s  stock 
of  gold  is  not  suthcient  to  be  the  sole  standard  and  basis  of  the 
world’s  commercial  transactions. 

When  the  plain  man  tries  to  learn  the  cause  of  our  present  financial 
illness,  he  finds  that  scarcely  any  two  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  and  his  mind  is 
stunned  by  the  loud  cries  of  “gold  bug,”  “silver  crank,”  “money 
shimk”  and  “silver  swindler,”  so  much  in  vogue  among  “statesmen” 
and  “experts”  of  local  notoriety,  world  wide  ignorance  and  doubtful 
financial  standing.  Amid  all  this  confusion,  however,  one  thing  is 
plain  to  everybody — the  time  has  come  to  act,  this  country  must  de¬ 
cide  upon  its  future  coimse.  If  it  chooses  wisely,  prosperity  will  be 
assured;  if  unwisely,  indefinite,  but  great  and  far-reaching  damage  will 
be  indicted. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  not  as  partisans,  but  as  reasonable  men. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  time  of  great  stringency,  marked  by  an  utter 
loss  of  confidence  in  anything  but  cold  cash.  We  are  told  that  this 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  various 
European  powers,  and  are  also  told  that  the  trouble  has  been  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  attempts  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  value 
of  the  metal  by  means  of  its  silver  purchase  laws.  Well,  the  folly  of 
those  laws  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  their  repeal  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  short  time.  What  is  to  follow?  The  silver  problem  will  not 
be  dead,  nor  can  it  be  solved  by  legislative  discussion  or  enactment. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  world’s  stock  of  gold  is  the  first  question  to  be 
settled.  It  sufficient,  then  every  legitimate  argument  of  the  bi¬ 
metallist  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  there  will  be  no  use  to  discuss 
bimetal  plans.  If  insufficient,  we  must  have  universal  bimetallism. 
There  is  no  alternative.  Upon  the  decision  of  sufficiency  or  insuffi¬ 
ciency,  every  other  financial  question  can  wait,  but  the  decision  must 
come  through  careful  study  and  temperate  discussion,  and  not  be 
obscured  by  the  clamor  of  those  pecuniarily  interested  as  mine-owners, 
stock  speculators  or  politicians. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  gold  stock  is  adequate  to  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  trade  point  to  the  fact  that  business  is  carried  on  through 
a  system  of  commercial  credit  exchanges,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
money  required  to  settle  balances  is  steadily  decreasing.  Tliis  state¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  true,  but  those  who  make  use  of  it  apparently  lose 
sight  of  the  equally  important  fact  that  the  business  of  the  world  is 
increasing  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  so  that,  while  the  proportion  of  re¬ 
quired  money  may  be  growing  less,  the  absolute  amount  needed  is 
becoming  much  larger. 

What  is  money?  As  generally  used,  the  term  is  synonymous  with 
currency,  but  this  is  an  error,  as  shown  when  the  settlement  of  in¬ 
ternational  balances  is  considered.  As  defined  by  Mr.  Rothwell,  money 
is  gold,  silver  and  uncovered  paper.  But  uncovered  paper  consists  of 
promises  to  pay  and  the  settlement  of  a  balance  by  its  tender,  and 
acceptance  is  simply  a  transferral  of  credit.  When  a  creditor  ac¬ 
cepts  bank  notes  in  settlement  of  an  account  the  debtor  is  relieved 
from  further  liability,  which  is  transferred  to  the  issuing  institution, 
and  does  not  cease  until  the  paper  is  redeemed  by  the  payment  of 
absolute  money^  or  the  delivery  of  some  material  object  of  equivalent 
value. 

Currency  consists  of  absolute  money — tokens  and  certificates  of 
credit.  Bank  notes  of  every  kind,  whether  issued  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  the  Bank  of  England  or  any  other  institution,  gov¬ 
ernmental,  public  or  private,  are  only  certificates  of  credit,  depending 
for  their  value  and  availability  as  currency  upon  the  ability  of  the  re¬ 
spective  issuing  institutions  to  redeem  them  with  absolute  money 
when  required.  The  American  silver  dollar,  the  English  shilling,  the 
French  franc,  as  well  as  all  subsidiary  coinage  are  tokens — not  abso¬ 
lute  money.  The  metal  in  them  has  not  the  value  indicated  by  the 
stamp  upon  them;  they  circulate  at  their  value  within  the  limits  of  the 
issuing  government  only,  and  then  solely  because  it  is  believed  that 
the  government  can  and  will  redeem  them,  if  required,  in  absolute 
money.  So  far  as  their  currency  value  is  concerned,  they  do  not 
differ  from  paper  money,  and  are  less  desirable  because  less  conven¬ 
ient  for  handling  in  quantity, 

"What,  then,  is  absolute  money?  Evidently,  under  the  division  w’e 
have  made,  only  gold  can  be  so  considered.  Absolute  money  must  be 
something  which  derives  its  value  neither  from  the  stamp  upon  it 
nor  from  the  solvency  of  the  issuing  institution.  These  qualifications 
are  of  prime  importance  for  tokens  and  certificates  of  credit,  but  are 
of  very  minor  consequence  for  absolute  money.  The  substance  of 
which  absolute  money  is  made  must  have  full  intrinsic  value,  and  be 
practically  indestructible,  and  its  forms  must  be  iuterclangeable  at 
will  without  loss  of  material  or  variation  in  composition.  Such  a 
substitution  can  be  an  elementary  metal;  and  of  all  the  metals, 
gold  best  fills  these  requirements.  There  are  other  metals  which  are 
rarer  and  more  costly,  but  not  one  which  unites  more  of  those  proper¬ 
ties  which  are  knowm  as  metallic.  The  value  of  a  .$20  gold  piece  or  of 
an  English  sovereign  is  not  fixed  by  the  stamp  upon  it.  If  the  coin  is 
genuine  the  stamp  certifies  to  its  composition,  but  the  value  is  fixed 
by  the  weight.  If  the  composition  is  known,  the  gold  coins  of  a  Roman 
emperor  or  of  an  African  chief  will  be  as  readily  accepted  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  international  balance  as  if  they  were  the  latest  products 
of  the  American  mint.  In  all  cases  the  coins  are  taken  at  their  biil- 
lion  value.  s.ave  that,  so  far  as  the  current  coin  can  be  used  again 
without  remlnting  there  is  a  certain  preference  for  the  latter,  which 
finds  expression  in  a  small  increase  in  the  allowed  value. 

It  is.  therefore,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  contained  metal  that  makes 
a  co’n  absolute  money.  All  that  any  government  can  do  is  to  divide 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  metal  into  pieces  of  definite  size,  weight 
and  composition,  and  by  putting  on  its  stamp  certify  that  it  has  made 
this  division.  Nor  does  coining  always  add  a  value.  For  manv  pur¬ 
poses  an  ingot  of  gold  stamped  by  a  government  assay  office  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  coin,  and  the  most  beautifTilly 
executed  coin  is.  after  all,  but  a  small  ingot. 

Again,  a  certificate  of  credit  may.  through  mutilation,  become  per¬ 
fectly  valueless,  and  if  we  cut  a  silver  dollar  in  two  and  attempt  to 


sell  the  pieces,  we  shall  find  that,  at  present  prices,  the  half  is  worth 
little  more  than  one-foui’th  of  the  whole.  If,  however,  we  cut  up  a 
$20  gold  piece,  the  half  will  sell  for  $10,  the  fourth  for  $5  and  so  on — 
minus,  of  com'se,  the  mintage  charge  for  bullion.  Now  while,  in  or¬ 
dinary  transactions,  the  gold  coin  of  a  cotmtry  passes  within  its 
boundaries  by  count,  in  affairs  of  magnitude  the  coin  is  weighed,  being 
practically  tieated  as  bullion.  Outside  of  the  region  of  currency,  such 
coin  is  always  bullion.  It  is,  therefore,  erroneous  to  say  that  inter¬ 
national  balances  are  settled  by  the  use  of  money.  What  is  used  is  bul¬ 
lion,  although  its  value  is  stated  in  terms  of  absolute  money,  which  is 
itself  coined  bullion. 

At  present  we  are  struggling  with  adverse  financial  conditions,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  currency,  which  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  banks  and  hoarded.  However  great  the  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  may  be,  it  has  not  extended  to  the  government,  whose  ability 
to  redeem  all  of  its  issues  in  gold  is  still  undoubted.  Hence  the 
cmfious  phenomena  of  silver  certificates  being  hoarded,  and  of  coined 
gold  or  absolute  money  being  easier  to  obtain  than  governmental  cer¬ 
tificates  of  credit,  which  are  preferred  to  the  gold  as  being  more  con¬ 
venient  for  storage.  During  this  dearth  even  the  bulky  and  incon¬ 
venient  silver  dollars  are  readily  taken,  even  though  every  one  is  aware 
that  they  are  not  absolute  money,  but  only  tokens.  The  experience  of 
the  past  few  weeks  appears  to  demonstrate  that  the  country  is  amply 
able  to  absorb  and  utilize  all  of  the  silver  now  in  Its  treasury,  and  if 
further  purchases  under  the  present  laws  are  stopped  and  the  laws 
repealed,  the  country  will  not  have  suffered  any  lasting  damage. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  laws,  the  United  States  will 
range  itself,  as  it  should  do,  with  the  great  nations  of  western 
Europe.  This  country  cannot  pursue  an  isolated  financial  policy,  but 
must  act  in  unison  with  the  other  great  civilized  nations.  Granting 
that  silver  will  then  become  a  mere  commodity — used  for  currency 
for  local  convenience  only — will  tlie  world  become  more  prosperous, 
will  commercial  calculations  be  more  reliable,  will  the  profits  of  legi¬ 
timate  enterprise  be  more  assured?  No  correct  answ’ers  can  be  given 
to  these  questions  until  we  have  accurately  solved  the  problem  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  w’orld’s  gold  stock  for  all  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  trade. 

'If  the  stock  of  gold  is  sufficient,  let  us  not  waste  time  discussing  any 
kind  of  bimetallism — the  single  gold  standard  is  simpler,  and,  if  ade¬ 
quate,  w’hy  attempt  to  complicate  affairs  by  trying  to  use  silver?  But 
if  there  is  not  enough  gold  for  a  stable  currency  basis  then  we  must 
supplement  it  by  the  use  of  silver.  This  bimetallism  must  be  either 
national  or  international — national  bimetallism  is  a  clear,  evident  and 
proved  impossibility — international  bimetallism  alone  remains. 

The  plan  of  universal  bimetallism  proposed  by  Mr.  Rothwell  is 
simple,  and  is  clearly  and  frankly  stated.  It  is  presented  for  discus¬ 
sion,  criticism  and  objection,  and  while  not  loaded  down  with  de¬ 
tails,  enough  are  given  to  afford  a  fair  idea  of  how  it  should  work 
in  practice.  The  approaching  session  of  Congress  will  doubtless  afford 
an  abundant  crop  of  bimehillic  plans  and  projects;  it  will  be  well  if 
their  authors  will  display  the  same  extent  of  knowledge,  thorough¬ 
ness  of  study  and  carefulness  of  statement  which  are  here  in  evidence. 
The  subject  is  dry,  and  to  many  minds  barren;  it  will  not  become  more 
fruitful  if  irrigated  by  a  torrent  of  words  and  a  trickle  of  wisdom. 

As  to  the  feai  expressed  by  Mr.  Rothw'ell  and  many  others  that 
demonetization  must,  by  increasing  the  value  of  gold,  work  wide¬ 
spread  disaster,  it  may  be  said  that  while  wages  and  the  prices  of 
the  products  of  labor  may  decline,  as  measured  by  gold,  if  the  de¬ 
cline  extends,  pari  passu,  to  all  articles  of  consumption,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  be  no  worse  than  at  present. 
People  must  eat  and  drink,  must  be  clothed  and  sheltered,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce  must  go  on  .  It  may  take  more  time  and  labor 
to  earn  a  dollar,  but  when  the  dollar  has  been  earned  and  received 
its  increased  purchasing  power  will  give  to  the  worker  as  great  a 
material  reward  as  at  present.  To  say  that  the  price  of  gold  may  rise 
to  $30  or  $40  an  ounce  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  since  so  long  as 
an  ounce  of  gold  yields  on  minting  $20.67,  neither  more  nor  less,  the 
price  of  an  ounce  measured  by  its  own  dollars  is  necessarily  un¬ 
changeable.  Some  increase  of  suffering  may  be  caused  by  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  single  standard,  but  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  feeling 
of  security  as  to  the  future,  which  is  now  lacking.- 

An  international  commission,  as  here  proposed,  seems  to  be  the  only 
practicable  means  of  introducing  universal  bimetallism;  it  is  also  the 
best  machinery  for  investigating  and  determining  the  problem  of  the 
gold  sufficiency.  A  fair-minded,  thorough  report,  made  by  such  an 
agency  would  probably  settle  the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are 
not  fanatically  attached  to  one  side  or  the  other.  An  international 
commission  might  well  be  appointed  for  this  sole  purpose.  If  its  re¬ 
port  demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  gold,  plans  like  the  present 
one  could  be  taken  up  for  careful  study,  and  those  which  might  meet 
with  favor  be  reported  upon  in  minority,  as  well  as  majority,  re¬ 
ports. 

The  plan  is  correct  in  principle  in  requiring  that  the  amount  of  sil¬ 
ver  purchased  for  joint  account  shall  be  limited  only  by  the  offerings, 
that  no  limitations  of  time  shall  be  set  at  which  the  purchase  ar¬ 
rangement  shall  cease,  and  that  the  price  paid  shall  be  the  open  mar-» 
ket  price  for  bullion.  It  is  also  true  that — so  long  as  the  international 
agreement  may  last — the  purchase  of  silver  by  the  gold  possessing 
nations  from  the  nations  having  a  surplus  of  silver,  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  put  both  sides  on  a  bimetallic  basis,  is  a  transaction  involv¬ 
ing  no  cost  or  loss  to  either  side.  On  the  contrary,  if  bimetallism  be 
a  necessity,  there  will  be  mutual  gain  through  the  benefits  derived 
hrough  its  introduction.  For  all  that,  no  matter  what  internation.al 
agreements  may  be  entered  into,  gold  at  an  equal  value  will  always 
be  preferred  to  silver.  Dependiug.  as  it  must  upon  the  permanency 
of  the  agreement,  the  value  of  silver  must  remain  essentially  artifi¬ 
cial.  and  the  fear  that  the  agreement  may  be  destroyed  by  a  general 
w’ar  or  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the  prominent  parties  to  it, 
will  continually  introduce  some  elements  of  uncertainty  into  its  prac¬ 
tical  working. 

Let  us.  then,  by  all  means  have  an  international  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  gold  supply.  A 
demonstration  of  insufficiency  will  prove  the  nece.ssity  of  an  inter- 
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national  agreement,  and  whenever  such  is  entered  into,  it  will  be  upon 
lines  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rothwell. 

Thomas  M.  Chatard. 
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Univetsal  Bimetaliitm 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  Mr.  Balfour’s  late  speech  at  Loudou  is  the  most  pronounced  in- 
dorsemeut  of  your  scheme  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  1  cau  imagiue 
nothing  so  absolutely  beneficial  to  the  world,  or  more  largely  leading 
to  its  development  and  prosperity,  than  a  universal  money.  My  views 
on  linances  are  necessarily  superficial,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  adoption  of  yom’  plan  would  forever  take  Unaiices  out  of  the  most 
dangerous  domain  of  politics  and  permit  a  business  calculation  in  ad¬ 
vance  amounting  largely  to  a  certainty. 

CleVKLA.ND,  O.,  AuguSi,  9,  1893.  EDMI’ND  C.  PECHIN. 


MB.  BALFOUB  ON  SlLVEBi 

Something  of  a  sensation  was  caused  in  London  on  August  Cth. 
when  Arthm*  J.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  I'arty  in  Par¬ 
liament,  a  close  student  of  economical  questions  and  an  authority^  in 
many  ways,  made  a  speech  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House,  before 
a  company  of  bankers  and  merchants  (many  of  whom  applauded  the 
speaker)  in  which  he  advocated  bimetallism  on  an  international 
basis,  leaning  strongly  towards  the  views  heretofore  expressed  in  the 
‘•Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.”  According  to  the  cable  report  given 
in  the  “World”  Mr.  Balfour  said:  The  couutry  is  now  face  to  face 
with  the  currency  problem,  and  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Everybody 
who  is  concerned  with  the  commerce,  trade,  or  manufactures  of  this 
couutry  must  make  up  his  mind  whether  some  of  the  evils  under 
which  we  are  suffering  do  not  flow  from  the  particular  form  of  cur¬ 
rency  we  have  to  employ. 

I  do  not  imagine  anybody  will  deny  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  anx¬ 
iety  upon  this  question  abroad;  nor  that  we  must  look  back  with 
regret  to  that  date,  20  years  ago,  at  which  the  German  Government 
decided  to  abandon  silver  and  to  take  gold;  nor  that  the  recent  action 
of  the  Indian  Government  has  shown  tbat  at  all  events  in  one  great 
community  which  had  a  silver  standard  the  present  position  of 
affairs  is  almost  or  quite  intolerable;  nor  that  we  all  look  forward  to 
the  possible  action  of  the  T'nited  States  in  reference  to  silver  legis¬ 
lation  with  the  gravest  anxiety  as  to  what  the  result  may  be. 

We  ask  of  a  legal  tender  that  it  be  a  stable  measure  of  value;  that 
it  be  a  permanent  and  fair  register  of  amount  of  indebtedness;  that, 
if  debts  are  contracted  in  terms  of  a  given  standard  currency  at  tlie 
date  when  they  mature,  neither  debtor  nor  creditor  shall  And  that  he 
has  to  pay  or  be  paid  on  principles  different  from  those  in  operation 
when  the  debt  was  contracted. 

We  desire  that  we  sliould  find  tin*  most  suitable  measure  of  value 
practicable  and  possible,  though  I  have  no  hesitation  now  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  if  you  cannot  attain  this  absolutely  theoretical  perfection  it 
is  better  for  the  community  at  large  that  the  standard  should  be  depre¬ 
ciating  rather  than  appreciating.  Standard  stability  is  the  ideal,  but 
if  it  cannot  be  reached  the  worst  alternative  of  all  is  that  your  stand¬ 
ard  should  be  a  steadily  appreciating  one. 

If  that  proposition  be  granted.  T  ask  whether  you  think  it  probable, 
or  even  possible,  that  a  general  single  gold  standard  should  satisfy 
this  requirement  of  stability,  or  at  all  events  satisfy  it  as  much  as  a 
double  standard.  Assuming  a  double  standard  possible,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  requirement  of  stability  would  be  better  attaiiUKl  by  it 
than  by  the  maintenance  of  a  single  gold  standard? 

What  are  tl;e  causes  which  interfere  with  the  stability  of  a  stand¬ 
ard? 

The  first  cause  undoubtedly  is  the  alteration  of  the  conditions  under 
whldi  the  metal  is  produced.  New  discoveries,  exhaustion  of  mines, 
new  processes,  new  inventions,  all  are  influences  which  either  augment 
or  diminish  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  world,  and  must  ultimately  have 


the  effect  of  altering  that  standard.  If  you  have  a  double  standard, 
if  you  can  count  for  your  standard  of  value  not  merely  upon  the  gold 
supply,  but  upon  it  plus  the  silver  supply,  it  is  evident  that  any  os- 
ciliation  or  cause  of  change  is  diminished,  because  it  is  spread  over  a 
wider  area. 

The  second  great  cause  of  variations  in  the  value  of  a  standard 
arises  from  the  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the  growth  of  commerce,  pop¬ 
ulation  and  transactions.  If  the  world  is  to  grow  in  population  and 
commerce,  each  increment  of  population,  each  augmentation  of  com¬ 
merce  throws  a  greater  strain  upon  the  standard  by  which  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  community  are  measured.  If  this  strain  is  thrown  upon 
a  gold.-plus  silver  standard,  any  given  change  will  produce  much  less 
variation  in  value  than  if  confined  to  either  gold  alone  or  silver  alone. 

Tlie  third  cause  of  variation  I  take  to  be  legislation.  There  are  some 
people  who,  apparently,  are  of  the  opinion  that  legislation  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  value  of  a  standard.  That 
is  entirely  a  delusion.  Th,e  very  term  “legal  tender”  implies  that  the 
tender  is  the  creation  of  law,  and  because  a  creation  of  law  an  artifi¬ 
cial  creation  of  the  community.  If  each  State  is  to  legislate  for  itself 
without  consultation  with  other  States  its  action  might  throw  the  whole 
monetary  interests  of  the  world  into  confusion  and  produce  au  enor¬ 
mous  variation  in  the  standard.  We  desire  to  be  stable. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  the  present  moment  the  great 
military  powers  of  the  Continent  have  over  their  gold  reserves  control 
of  wliich  we  in  this  country  have  no  notion.  If  peaceful  relations  did 
not  exist  I  see  no  difficulty  in  a  foreign  government,  by  depriving  us  of 
our  gold,  producing  disaster  in  the  city  of  London.  If  we  are  dependent 
upon  gold  and  silver  that  danger  would  be,  if  not  removed,  greatly 
mitigated. 

One  further  quality.  The  staudard  should  be  interuational. 

It  is  a  mere  relic  of  barbarism,  a  mere  survival  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  that  which  is  legal  tender  in  one  country  should  not  also 
be  legal  tender  in  another.  Such  an  arrangement  is  ridiculous  in  the 
higliest  degree  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  because 
clianges  necessarily  throw  a  tinge  of  uncertainty  into  the  affairs  of 
every  man  who  has  business  with  .a  silver-using  country. 

And  the  existence  of  this  great  divergence  between  gold  and  silver 
'does  in  certain  circumstances  most  unquestionably  act  as  a  bounty 
upon  production  in  certain  classes  of  agriculture  and  manufactm-es. 

Surely,  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  regards  its  stability,  its  accessi¬ 
bility,  its  internationality,  a  double  standard  is  inControvertlbly  better 
than  a  single  standard,  aud  that  the  evils  which  follow  from  a  single 
standard  are  not  obscure  and  theoretical,  but  menacing  and  insistent, 
touching  every  interest  and  every  class. 

AVe  hitherto  have  been  accustomed  to  boast  of  our  isolation  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  currency.  Now  we  find  ourselves  trembling  with  apprehension 
at  the  course  which  may  be  pursued  by  this  or  that  government,  over 
wliich  we  have  no  control.  AA'^e  rightly  claimed  that  we  were  the 
great  commercial  community  of  the  world,  trading  with  all  countries, 
covering  the  seas  with  our  fleets,  taking  toll  of  all  nations,  having 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  nations. 

AA’’e  now  find  that  the  world  is  dividied  into  gold-using  and  silver¬ 
using  countries,  that  the  whole  mechanism  of  exchange  between 
these  countries  is  upset,  that  merchants  wlTo  deal  with  Soutli  America 
or  Alexico  or  China  are  hampered  in  their  transactions,  and  find  doubt 
hanging  over  every  element  which  should  determine  their  course  of 
conduct. 

AA’e  hitherto  boasted  ourselves  as  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade.  AVe  now  find  ourselves — through  a  system  of  currency 
in  which,  I  fear,  we  did  more  than  acquiesce — the  unconscious,  but 
nevertheless  responsible,  authors  of  a  system  of  bounties  which  only 
differs  from  other  systems  of  bounties  established  by  less  enlightened 
nations  in  the  fact  that  the  bounties  are  not  given  to  those  who  are  of 
us.  but  to  those  who  compete  with  us. 

AA’e  have  claimed  for  ourselves  that  we  led  the  van  of  commerce, 
because  we  were  the  great  upholders  of  the  single  gold  standard,  yet 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  city  of  London  at  this  moment  wlio  would 
not  look  with  horror  and  apprehension  at  every  other  nation  following 
so  good  an  example.  Let  Germany,  India  and  the  United  States  try  a 
gold  currency,  and  .a  tremor  seizes  every  one  of  our  commercial  mag¬ 
nates.  They  look  forward,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  catastrophe, 
and  feel  that  the  ultimate  result  may  be  a  slow  appreciation  of  the 
standard  of  value,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  deadening  and  benumb¬ 
ing  influence  that  can  touch  the  entreprise  of  a  nation. 

I  appe.al  to  that  portion  of  my  audience  whose  mind.s  are  not  yet 
made  up  on  this  question  to  reflect  whether,  of  all  subjects  in  the 
world  which  deserve  international  treatment,  that  of  the  currency 
does  not  stand  in  the  very  first  rank. 

I  urge  them  to  consider  whether  we  can  afford  to  lose  out  of  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  world  the  whole  of  that  vast  mass  of  silver  which  now 
does  duty  in  oiling  the  wheels  of  commerce;  whether  we  can  contem¬ 
plate  without  absolute  terror  the  substitution  of  .a  gold  standard 
tliroughout  the  world  for  the  silver  standard  which  now  covers  so 
large  a  part  of  it. 

I  ask  whether  they  do  not  think  that  the  great,  preponderating  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  city  of  Ixmdon  ought  to  be  thrown  into  tlie  scale  of  those 
who  desire  to  see  some  international  settlement  of  this  vast  problem 
and  the  establishment — T  would  not  say  of  universal  bimetalli.sm.  for 
that.  I  believe,  unnecessary — but  of  some  system  under  which  every 
great  commercial  community  throughout  the  world  would  contribute 
its  share,  at  all  events,  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  value  of  silver. 


A  New  Alloy. — The  name  of  “iron-silver”  has  been  given  to  an  alloy 
of  iron  with  other  metals  generally,  and  particularly  with  copper  and 
zinc,  the  idea  of  a  French  inventor,  according  to  “Money  and  Trade.” 
Cast  iron  in  the  form  of  turnings,  filings  or  powder  is  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  hydrochloric  acid,  through  which  is  passed  a  current  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Currents  of  air  and  steam  are  aUerward  passed  through 
the  bath,  and  the  liquid  is  drained  through  the  residue,  which  is  then 
dried  and  alloyed  with  other  metals.  The  best  proportions  are:  Iron. 
35%;  zinc,  24%;  copper,  40%.  Tlie  color  of  the  new  alloy  is  a  silvery 
white. 
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MINING  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Beported  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  John  E.  Kothwell. 


THE  HENRY  R.  WORTHINGTON  PUMPS. 

At  the  Worthington  Pumping  Station,  close  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  Machinery  Hall,  can  be  seen  in  operation,  and  supplying  the 
Columbia  and  electric  fountains,  several  different  types  of  pumps  as 
used  for  city  water  supply.  In  the  same  building  also  is  the  Worth¬ 
ington  underwriters’  tire  pump,  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
World’s  Pair  Commissioners  for  fire  purposes.  In  the  general  exhibit 
of  this  company  in  Machinery  Hall  a  magnificent  display  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ^umps,  adapted  to  all  the  uses  to  which  pumping 
machinery  is  required,  is  shown.  They  have  in  actual  operation  at 
this  point  a  series  of  pumps  furnishing  in  the  aggregate  25,000,000 
gallons  daily  of  circulating  water  for  condensing  and  other  punioses. 
The  Worthington  independent  condenser  is  also  used  in  connection 
with  all  the  principal  engines  in  operation  in  Machinery  Hall.  Worth- 


duplex  and  fitted  with  the  Worthington  valve  motion  makes  its 
operation  positive.  It  is  always  ready  to  start,  and  when  running 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  concussive  action  which  is  common  to 
single  pumps,  and  which  often  causes  serious  trouble  by  bursting 
the  column  pipe  or  loosening  the  joints  of  the  connections.  This 
smoothness  of  operation  also  reduces  the  strain  on  the  supports  and 
hanging  irons  to  a  minimum.  The  two  water  plungers  are  double¬ 
acting,  working  through  exterior  stuffing  boxes  and  adjustable  pack¬ 
ing.  The  suction  opening  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pump,  which  is 
the  most  convenient  place  for  attaching  the  suction  pipe  or  hose. 
The  discharge  connection  to  column  pipe  is  on  the  side.  The 
water  valves,  which  are  made  either  of  rubber  or  leather-faced 
metal,  as  desired,  are  inclosed  in  heavy  pots  and  made  accessible 
for  examination  or  repairs  by  means  of  the  swing  bolt  covers  on  the 
valve  pots.  All  the  followers  on  the  water  end  stuffing  boxes  are 
held  in  place  by  swing  bolts.  The  valve  motion  is  placed  inside,  next 
to  the  shaft,  and  is  protected  from  injury  by  the  cradles  between 
the  steam  and  water  ends.  Means  are  provided  for  either  suspend- 


h'lG.  1.— Sinking  Pump. 


Fi(!  2.— Compound  Packed  Pi.un<jer  Pump. 


Pig.  ,3.— Lehigh  Pattern  Mine  Pump. 


ington  pumps  ai'e  also  used  to  operate  the  hydi-aulic  elevators  in 
different  buildings  on  the  ground. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  pumping  plant  in  actual  oper¬ 
ation,  all  told,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  they  are  now  handling 
100,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  Some  extended  tests  of  this  pump¬ 
ing  machinery  are  to  be  made  later. 

In  connection  with  the  large  pumping  station,  the  company  has  fur¬ 
nished  handsome  reception  and  reading  rooms,  and  have  given  their 
friends  a  cordial  invitation  to  avail  themselves  of  this  luxm'y.  At 
the  World’s  Pair  office  it  is  always  prepared  to  give  detailed  in¬ 
formation  in  connection  with  all  idasses  of  the  pumping  machinery. 
Among  the  special  designs  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  min¬ 
ing  men  are  the  duplex  sinking  pump,  packed  plunger  pump  and 
the  Lehigh  pattern  compound  station  pump,  all  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  below. 

The  sinking  pump  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Pig.  1,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  sinking  mine  shafts,  recovering  flooded  mines  and 
general  excavation  work  requiring  the  employment  of  an  efficient 
pump  compact  in  design,  positive  in  operation,  quiet  in  action  and 
built  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  withstand  the  hard 
usage  to  whicli  pumps  of  this  type  are  subjected.  The  fact  that  it  is 


iug  the  machine  at  the  link  shown  on  the  steam  end  or  hanging  it 
on  suitable  timbers  on  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  shaft  space  occu¬ 
pied  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  being  about  the  same  as  a  single 
pump  of  equal  capacity. 

The  packed  plunger  pump  shown  in  Pig.  2  is  a  new  design  of  the 
central  packed  plunger  machine  largely  used  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gions  for  sinking  and  station  work.  There  are  two  double-acting 
plungers,  working  in  large  exterior  stuffing  boxes.  The  water  valves, 
of  such  material  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  service,  are 
easily  reached  by  means  of  the  large  hand-holes  provided  on  the 
water  end,  and  the  water  end  itself  is  subdivided,  so  that  rupiure 
from  any  cause  at  one  point  only  necessitates  a  renewal  of  a  part 
of  the  machine.  A  heavy  bed-plate  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
water-end,  to  which  the  water  cylinders  are  bolted  fast,  and  thus 
rigidity  and  correctness  of  alignment  are  obtained.  This  pump  is 
fitted  with  the  usual  type  of  Worthington  valve  motion,  which  insures 
its  quiet  working  under  all  circumstances.  The  pump  shown  here  is 
furnished  with  compound  steam  cylinders,  which  can  be  made  com¬ 
pound  condensing  by  the  employment  of  an  independent  condenser. 
These  machines  are  also  put  up  with  simple  high-pressure  cylinders 
wherever  desired.  As  stated  a^ve,  this  type  of  machine  has  found 
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great  favor  with  anthracite  mining  companies,  and  large  numbers 
are  being  contracted  for  from  time  to  time. 

The  Lehigh  mine  pump  shown  in  Fig.  3  possesses  many  points 
of  marked  superiority,  and  is  used  for  station  work  in  raising  water 
from  deep  workings  where  economy  in  the  expenditure  for  fuel,  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance  is  sought.  All  of  the  details  have  been  de¬ 
signed  with  special  reference  to  strength,  simplicity  and  easy  acces¬ 
sibility  to  such  parts  as  need  occasional  examination  or  repairs. 
The  water  end  is  designed  with  four  single-acting,  outside  packed 
plungers,  each  pair  of  plungers  being  connected  by  outside  rods  fas¬ 
tened  to  heavy  crossheads  on  the  ends  of  the  plungers.  These  rods 
work  in  guides  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  unequal  wear 
on  the  plungers.  The  water  valves  are  contained  in  valve  pots,  and 
are  reached  by  means  of  swung  bolt  covers,  as  shown.  The  steam 
and  water-ends  are  connected  by  heavy  iron  cradles,  provision  be¬ 
ing  made  for  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  room  for  examining 
and  packing  the  piston  rods  and  plunger  stuffing  boxes.  One  of  th(j 
most  important  features  is  the  design  of  steam  valves  and  valve 
motion.  The  steam  valves  are  rotating  plugs,  and  as  this  design 
enables  the  w'aste  clearances  in  the  steam  end  to  be  reduc“<‘d  to  the 
lowest  possible  point  the  result  is  an  increased  economy  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  steam,  as  compared  wuth  engines  using  the  slide  valve. 
The  valve  motion  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  permits  the  steam 
valves  to  be  reached  for  examination  whenever  necessary,  without 
disconnecting  or  disturbing  any  part  of  the  valve  motion  itself, 
which  is  a  feature  of  considerable  importance  in  mine  station  pumps 
on  account  of  the  close  quarters  in  w’hich  these  i>nnips  are  usually 
placed.  Those  who  use  pumps  of  the  slide  valve  form,  and  have  had 
experience  in  handling  the  large  heavy  steam  chests,  slide  valves 


THE  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  RUSSIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Abegg,  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  for  the  following  table  showing  the  mineral  production  of  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  fiscal  years  1890-91  and  1891-92.  The  figures  are  from  ad¬ 
vance  sheets  of  the  official  statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Kowlibin, 
secretary  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Mines.  According  to  our 
custom,  we  have  reduced  the  figures  to  metric  weights,  giving  gold, 
silver  and  the  rarer  minerals  in  kilograms  and  the  rest  in  metric  tons. 


MINKKAL  PRODUCTION  OK  RUSSIA. 


1891-92. 

1893  91. 

1891-92. 

189 '-91 . 

l.  Gold . K'los 

39  264 

39:v29 

17. 

Coal,  bituminous 

2.  Hlalinum .  “ 

1,237 

2,817 

Tons  5,425.527 

5,275.462 

3.  Silver .  “ 

i:i,7in 

14,5611 

Anthracite  *‘ 

664.3V2 

.596,870 

4.  l  ead . Tons 

837 

Hoghead  (lignite)" 

135  544 

145.123 

.“i.  Tin . . Kilos 

9  42.3 

13.1i3 

Coke  “ 

349,160 

295,572 

6.  Reiter . Tons 

7  (166 

7,615 

18. 

Sait,  rock  “ 

223.918 

216  :65 

7.  Conper. .  “ 

6,6S7 

7.036 

Lake,  etc.  “ 

718,475 

777.767 

8.  Manganese  ore  “ 

112,913 

182,215 

Salt  factories  “ 

397,142 

394,332 

9.  C'obalcore . 

in 

14 

19. 

Petroleum  " 

4,7  0,609 

3.991..539 

10.  Chrome  ore  . .  “ 

3.093 

2,365 

20. 

Quicksilver. ...  Kilos 

323,797 

291,780 

11.  Snip! nr  pyrites  “ 

18.331 

17,121 

21. 

Su  phiir  “ 

33.5.380 

160.785 

12.  Pig  iron .  “ 

919.614 

861  420 

22 

G 1  -  u  hers- salts. .  Tons 

3,927 

3,267 

13.  Wrought  iron.  “ 

117,174 

132,619 

23. 

Asphalt  *' 

14,022 

11.505 

11.  Manufactured 

Tar  “ 

2,701 

‘-.215 

iron  : 

24. 

Kitumen  " 

2,877 

3,910 

Castings  “ 

77.(25 

80.050 

Ozokerite . Kilos 

6.380 

7.362 

Telegraph  wire  “ 

22.266 

22.719 

2.5. 

Kaolin . Tons 

5.185 

4,521 

Enameled  ware  * 

1,.V21 

1,727 

26. 

Phosphorite 

17.475 

11,611 

15.  Iron  and  steel 

27 

Asbeaios  “ 

1,282 

323 

forgings .  “ 

103.611 

111,983 

28. 

Graphite  “ 

164 

164 

16.  Steel .  “ 

30.5,003 

260.4.30 

It  is  of  interest  to 

add  some  particulars  in  relation  to  this 

produc- 

.'^UKKACK  .Stripping  on  thk  Mksaba  Hanok. 


and  balancing  devices  whenever  examination  of  or  overhauling  the 
steam  end  becomes  necessary,  will  see  at  once  that  the  design 
of  the  pump  showm  is  one  possessing  many  points  of  marked  supe¬ 
riority.  When  built  compound  condensing  and  run  in  connection 
with  an  independent  condenser  the  highi'st  possible  economy  is  ob¬ 
tained,  especially  when  taking  into  consideration  the  low'  first 
cost  and  expense  of  maintenance  as  compared  with  station  pumps 
of  the  Cornish  type.  The  first  cost  of  the  Worthington  is  about  one- 
half  that  of  engines  of  the  Cornish  type,  and  the  expense  for  trans¬ 
portation,  erection  and  construction  of  foundations  is  also  much 
less.  One  of  the  important  points  in  favor  of  the  direct-acting  station 
pump  with  the  Worthington  valve  motion  i.s  its  flexibility  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Cornish  pump,  and  the  case  with  which  it  can  be 
run  in  cases  of  emergency,  up  to  a  i-apacity  much  greater  than  its 
usual  rate.  The  design  of  the  Worthington  valve  motion  enables  it 
to  operate  against  the  heaviest  lifts  w  ith  absolute  (piietness  and  with 
an  entire  absence  of  shock  or  jar  on  the  connections  or  column  pipe. 
Inasmuch  as  sudden  accessions  of  w'ater  are  always  liable  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mines  this  is  a  point  which  is  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  w’ho  are  contemplating  the  installation  of  station 
pump  plants. 

WVOMINO  IRON  ORES. 

In  the  note  on  this  subject  in  last  week's  issue,  in  analysis  No.  32. 
an  unfortunate  transposition  of  the  types  made  it  appear  that  this 
showed  0'550  phosphorus,  a  much  higher  percentage  than  should  have 
l>een  charged  to  it.  The  correct  statement  should  have  been:  Iron, 
♦1C  070;  silica.  3'280;  pho.sphorus.  0  055;  sulphur,  0’004;  showing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Bessemer  ore.  The  other  analyses  showed  no  sulphiu*. 


tion.  The  gold  came  from  the  Oui-al,  Siberia,  Orenburg  and  Finland; 
platinum  fi-om  the  Om-al,  and  silver  from  Siberia,  the  Kirghiz  steppes, 
the  Caucasus  and  (a  small  quantity  only)  from  Finland.  Lead  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  Siberia,  the  Kirghiz  steppes  and  the  Caucasus;  tin  in  Finland 
and  spelter  in  Poland;  the  spelter  production  inciuded  3,672  tons 
blocks,  2,575  tons  plates  and  819  tons  white  spelter.  Copper  is  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Oural,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Poland  and  Finland; 
manganese  ore  from  the  Oural,  the  Caucasus,  Orenburg  and  Ekaterin- 
oslav;  cobalt  ore  from  the  Caucasus;  chrome  ore  from  the  Oural  and 
Orenburg;  sulphiu-  pyrites  from  the  Oural,  Toula,  Novgorod  and 
Towsk. 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  districts  are  found  in  the  Oural, 
Siberia,  Orenburg,  Moscow,  Poland,  South  Russia  and  Finland.  In 
manufactured  iron  certain  special  articles  are  noted  in  the  table;  tele¬ 
graph  wire  is  made  in  Riga,  and  enameled  ware  in  Kalonga,  Toula  and 
some  of  the  iron  works  in  Poland.  Included  in  the  total  under  manu¬ 
factures  of  iron  and  steel  are  1,187  tons  of  gun  forgings  from  the  gi-eat 
forges  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Oural;  2,808  tons  of  projectiles  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Petrozawodski  factories;  36  tons  agricultural 
implements  from  Moscow  and  the  Oural;  109  tons  mine  and  light  rails 
and  4.,322  tons  wire  and  nail-rods  from  the  Oural;  9,050  tons  nails  from 
Vologda,  Orenburg  and  the  Finland  forges.  Of  steel  171,805  tons  were 
in  the  form  of  rails;  85,716  tons  bars  and  merchant  steel;  35,968  tons 
plates  and  11.514  tons  tires.  The  coal  producing  districts  of  Russia 
are  Taganrog,  the  Donetz  Ba.sin.  Kharkov.  Bakhmuth,  Poland,  the 
Oural,  tlie  Kirghiz  steppes,  Siberia  and  Sakhalin. 

The  rock  salt  in  the  table  is  mined  at  Orenburg,  in  Ekaterinoslav. 
and  at  Erivan-Karsk,  in  the  Caucasus.  The  salt  from  lakes  and 
marshes  is  contributed  by  many  districts,  Astrakhan,  the  Crimea, 
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Kherson,  Bessarabia,  Kuban,  Daghestan,  Baku,  Turgai,  Ferghana, 
the  Oui-al  and  Western  Siberia.  The  salt  factories  are  found  at 
Ferm,  Arkaugel,  Bakhmuth,  in  Boland  and  Daghestan,  at  Yeneseisk 
Irkutsk  and  in  the  Trans-Baikal,  in  Siberia.  Sulphur  comes  from 
Daghestan  and  Ferghana;  glauber-salts  from  Tomsk,  Titlis  and 
Turgai;  phosphorite  from  Podolsk,  Km-sk  and  Kostroma;  asbestos 
from  Ekaterinbm’g;  graphite  from  Yeneseisk,  in  Siberia.  Kaolin  is 
found  in  Volhynia,  Tchernikofif,  and  the  Crimea;  quicksilver  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  one  point  only,  the  mines  of  Zaizewo,  owned  by  Auerbach 
&  Co. 

The  Baku  district  is  the  great  producer  of  petroleum,  and  also  of 
bitumen  and  asphalt,  but  petroleum  is  also  found  in  Daghestan, 
Tcheleken  Island,  the  Crimea,  Tiflis,  Terghana  and  Kuban;  asphalt  at 
Simbirsk,  Kazan  and  Kutais;  bitumen  at  Tiflis  and  at  Bala  and  Ishim, 
in  Siberia. 

The  important  share  which  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia,  Siberia 
and  the  Trans-Caspian,  and  the  border  districts  of  the  Oural  and 
the  Caucasius.  contribute  to  its  mineral  production  will  be  noted. 


IBON  QBE  MININS  ON  THE  MESABA  BANOE. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Jonmal  by  D.  E.  Wocdbridge. 


The  illustrations  given  herewith  are  from  photographs  showing  the 
method  of  mining  iron  ore  by  a  steam  shovel,  as  it  is  now  practiced  on 
the  Mesaba  Range,  near  Duluth,  Minn.  The  first  view  is  of  the 
stripping  or  removal  of  the  earth  above  the  ore  body;  this  earth  is 
vegetable  mold,  glacial  drift,  clay,  small  bowlders,  etc.  The  particular 
shovel  was  at  work  w’here  the  surface  soil  is  about  18  ft.  deep, 
or  deeper  than  at  any  other  point  on  the  part  of  the  mine  now  worked. 
This  point  is  some  GOO  ft.  from  the  further  end  of  the  strupping,  where 
the  second  photograph  was  taken;  at  that  point  the  stri{)ping  is  only 


about  4  or  ft.  thick.  This  view  shows  the  actual  mining  operation, 
the  large  shovel  in  the  foreground  being  at  work  on  a  face  of  ore  di¬ 
rectly  ahead  of  it  and  some  10  ft.  high.  The  dipper  of  the  shovel  is 
raised,  holding  a  trifle  over  2  tons,  tmmed  over  the  cars;  standing  be¬ 
side  it,  and  the  ore  dropped  into  the  cars.  The  illustration  show’s  the 
shovel  in  the  act  of  discharging  the  load  of  ore  into  a  car,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  already  half  full  of  ore.  In  this  illustration  the  sm-- 
face  of  the  ground  is  show’n  in  the  background,  rising  toward  the 
right.  The  level  below  this,  and  toward  the  cars,  on  which  lies  a 
broken  dipper,  is  the  stripped  sm’face  of  the  ore.  The  raihvay  track 
and  shovel  are  set  in  an  excavation  in  the  ore  bed  from  8  to  10  ft. 
deep. 

At  this  mine  a  train  of  14  ore  cars,  of  a  capacity  of  25  tons  each,  are 
backed  in  on  the  level  track,  and  the  single  shovel,  located  at  the 
outer  end,  tills  12  cars  an  hour  with  little  trouble.  Eleven  dippers  fill 
a  car,  and  the  train  is  then  pulled  ahead  one  car  length.  The  sm’face 
of  the  ore  rises  tow'ard  the  inner  end  of  the  stripping,  so  that  a  shovel 
at  that  end,  on  the  level  of  the  track,  w’ould  work,  theoretically, 
against  a  G5-ft.  breast  of  ore.  The  Oliver  Mining  Company  pays  the 
State  and  the  Mesaba  Mountain  Company  royalties  amounting  to  65 
cts.  a  ton  on  all  oie  mined. 

The  illustrations  will  also  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  method  of 
work  in  use  at  the  Biwabik  and  the  Mountain  Iron  mines,  one  10 
miles  east  and  the  other  5  miles  west  of  Mesabe  Mountain.  They  show 
also  how  cheaply  these  ore  deposits  can  be  worked,  no  sinking 
of  shafts,  no  timbering  and  no  hoisting  machinery  being  required. 
The  operation  of  the  steam  shovel  and  the  shifting  of  the  tracks  from 
time  to  time  are  all  the  work  needed  as  long  as  the  ore  deposit 
lasts. 


The  Production  of  Iron  in  Finland.— The  iron  industry  of  Finland 
is  not  extensive;  there  are  eight  furnaces  in  the  Abo  district,  eight  in 
Nujaud,  five  in  Knopen,  and  eight  more  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 


THE  MINING  -EXHIBITION  AT  SANTUQO,  CHILE. 

In  view  of  the  stagnation  of  the  mining  industry  of  Chile  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  country  some  time  ago  decided  to  hold  a  mining  and 
metallm’gical  exposition,  in  order  to  promote  domestic  interest  in  that 
most  important  industry,  and  to  call  attention  of  foreign  investors 
and  manufacturers  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The 
government  asked  the  Sociedad  >i'acional  de  Mineria  (National  Mining 
Society)  to  formulate  plans  for  the  exposition.  The  society  has  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following: 

The  exposition  will  be  held  in  Santiago,  and  will  open  on  March 
15th,  1804,  so  that  exhibitors  now  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  may 
send  their  goods  to  Chile  with  little  trouble.  The  object  of  the  ex¬ 
position  is  to  show  the  progress  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  in¬ 
dustries,  and  especially  of  the  processes,  machinery  and  tools  that 
may  be  applied  to  the  working  of  Chilean  mines.  It  is  suggested  that 
only  the  models  or  plans  (drawings)  of  the  heavy  machinery,  motors 
and  boilers  be  shown.  The  committee  desires  the  exhibition  of  the 
following:  Machinery  such  as  petroleum  engines,  air  compressrs.  Pel- 
ton  or  other  wheels,  for  the  utilization  of  small  volumes  of  water  at 
high  altitudes,  electric  motors,  etc.;  dynamos,  for  the  transmission 
of  power,  for  lighting  and  for  electrolysis;  drills,  worked  by  hand, 
by  electricity  and  by  compressed  air.  Drills  for  deep-boring;  pumps, 
lifting  and  mining  machinery;  crushers  and  pulverizers;  high  explo¬ 
sives  for  mines;  concentrating  machinery,  worked  by  means  of  wind 
or  water  power;  small  plants  for  the  wet  treatment  of  copper  ores, 
li.xiviation,  Russell  process,  etc.;  tanks  and  pumps  for  electrolysis,  and 
the  materials  employed  in  the  electrolytic  proce.ss;  furnaces,  smelt¬ 
ing,  calcining  and  roasting;  apparatus  and  machinery  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipment  of  ores;  wire  tramways,  etc.;  processes,  metal¬ 
lurgical  and  industrial,  for  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  tin;  sulphuric  acid 
industry:  Babier  apparatus  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the  extrac¬ 


tion  and  working  of  saltpeter,  iodine  and  other  salts;  laboratory  sup- 
plu's  and  reagents;  scientific  instruments  used  in  the  mining  indus¬ 
try;  tools,  etc.,  used  in  mines;  ventilating  apparatus,  life-saving  de¬ 
vices,  lamps,  etc;  mineralogical  collections;  statistical  data,  plans, 
drawings,  catalogues,  etc. 

The  space  needed  will  be  given  to  domestic  and  foreign  exhibitors 
who  apply  for  it  before  January  1st,  1894.  They  will  be  furnished 
with  motive  pow’er.  The  society  also  asks  the  Government  to  pay  tht 
freight  on  the  exhibits  from  a  port  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  to 
Santiago.  The  date  for  closing  is  April  SOth,  1894. 


The  Poetsch  Process  at  the  Anzin  Mines,  in  France. — It  has  been 
decided  by  the  company  working  the  Anzin  mines  to  sink,  by  means 
of  the  Poetsch  process,  two  new  shafts  in  the  district  of  Vicq,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  concession  they  have  obtained.  The  two  ^afts 
will  have  internal  diameters  respectively  of  12  ft.  and  16  ft.,  and 
will  constitute  a  perfect  coal  installation.  One  of  them  will  serve  for 
the  raising  of  the  materials,  and  the  other  for  ventilating  purposes. 
They  will  pass  through  nearly  300  ft.  of  water-bearing  strata.  It  is 
the  first  time,  says  the  “Annales  Industrielles,”  that  so  bold  a  method 
of  sinking  has  been  adopted,  but  the  freezing  system  gives  every 
hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  w’ork.  After  investigating 
the  merits  of  different  plans  and  proposals,  the  Anzin  company  de¬ 
cided  to  intrust  the  operations  to  the  well  known  Call  firnl.  Their 
freezing  apparatus,  of  the  Linde  type,  which  uses  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia,  is  a  very  powerful  machine,  and  has  been  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  equal  to  the  production  of  four  tons  of  ice  per  hour.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  conditions  prevailing  are  similar  to  those  accompanying 
the  experiments  made,  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  by  other  parties 
interested  in  the  process.  The  enormous  quantity  of  cold — If  we  may 
use  the  phrase — which  would  effect  the  congelation  of  four  tons  of 
water  per  hour,  will  be  distributed  through  the  soil  by  means  of  36 
hose  pipes.  300  ft.  in  length,  and  distributed  round  about  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Intended  shafts,  so  as  completely  to  embrace  then). 
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TEE  ENOIEEEEINO  C0EQEE8B  AT  OHIOAOO 


In  oiu'  last  week’s  report  we  yave  an  aueuuut  of  tUe  Erst  and  sec¬ 
ond  days’  yroceeuiu^is  of  the  Congress,  supplementing  it  Uy  aUsU'acis 
of  a  number  of  tlie  more  valuable  papers  read  in  Uie  Alining  and 
Aletallm'gical  sections  We  give  in  the  present  number  additional 
abstracts  of  sevei'al  papei's  read  at  tbe  meetings,  some  of  wbicb  ai‘e 
of  great  value. 

On  Uie  tliii'd  day,  August  2d,  in  tUe  Alining  Section,  Uie  genei'al  sub¬ 
ject  was  ventilation  and  safety  in  mines,  i'apers  were  read  on  tlie 
detection  of  Ei'edamp  by  I’rofessor  Cbesneau,  of  Paris,  and  Professor 
Clowes,  of  A«ottingliam,  England,  and  on  ventilation  by  1>.  Alm'gue, 
of  Besseges,  I'rance.-  A  number  of  papers  wliich  bad  been  read  on  tbe 
previous  day  were  discussed. 

in  uie  Aieianai'^teal  beciiou  tbe  subject  was  tbe  composition  and 
treaimeut  ol  sieei.  r .  Usmoud,  Pai'is,  Prance;  Prof.  A.  Aiarieus,  ner- 
liu,  Germany;  ^exanoie  I'omcel,  I'aiis,  France;  Albert  bauvem-,  Cm- 
cago,  and  li.  Al.  llowe,  Boston,  presented  papers.  All’.  Sauvem-’s  paper 
is  given  on  tbe  fobowmg  pages.  Tne  vaiuauie  paper  of  All-.  Aiai'tens 
IS  necessarily'  posiponeu,  since  tbe  great  number  of  illusu-auous  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  giving  uoUi  papers  at  once. 

Tbe  papers  read  at  tbe  session  of  tbe  Civil  Engineers  on  tbe  same 
day  were  on  a  very  similar-  subject,  Uie  use  of  steel  for  suuctmal 
pmposes,  and  tbe  discussion  ran  on  nearly  Uie  same  lines.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  tbe  Alilitaiy  Section  also  tbe  papers  and  discussions 
were  on  an  allied  subject,  gun  cousU’UcUou  and  tbe  best  metal  for 
use  in  bigb-power  guns. 

on  xuui'suay,  .cvaj^ust  od,  uie  subject  of  steel  was  to  some  exient 
continueu,  Uie  special  topic  ueiug  uie  manuiacime  oi  steel,  x'luies- 
sor  AHermauu,  oi  btoclinoim,  uescriueU,  in  an  luterestiug  manner,  tne 
iiessemer  process  as  conuucted  in  &weuen.  rue  paper  was  discnsseu 
by  Uie  members  oi  Uie  congress  wiin  mucn  spirit,  .a.  vaiuauie  paper 
on  tne  open-nearui  process  lor  steeimasiug  as  couuucled  in  me  bnitea 
States  was  read  by  il.  ix.  CampueU,  of  Steelton,  fa.  It  was  also  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion. 

'i'Le  general  subject  for  discussion  in  tbe  Alining  Section  was  miscel¬ 
laneous  mining.  W.  11.  Case,  of  Bertna,  Va.,  described  me  Bertlia 
zinc  mines.  Tnis  paper  was  discussed  by  a  number  of  eminem 
miners  and  geologists.  Tbe  congress  then  uiscussed  a  paper  contrib¬ 
uted  by  O.  Bilbarz,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  on  improvements  in  ore  dress¬ 
ing.  1'.  u.  Blackweb,  of  Eynn,  Alass.,  read  a  paper  on  electricity  in 
mining,  wbicb  aroused  mucn  interest  and  was  discussed  at  leugtn. 

On  August  5tb  tbe  brst  paper  read  was  that  of  Air.  Stetefeldt  on  tbe 
fuel  cousumpUou  at  tbe  Aspen  and  Alarsac  plants.  Tbis  was  foUoweu 
by  a  paper  on  new  processes  for  tbe  Broduction  of  Pig  and  Bebned 
iron,  by  Air.  A.  Sappmann,  of  Donawitz,  Bobemia,  bis  process  being 
specially  intended  for  those  cases  where  iron  ores  are  found  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  tbe  supply  of  fuel.  Another  paper  read  was  “Tbe  Be- 
view  of  American  Blast  Fm-nace  Practice,”  by  E.  C.  Potter,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Interesting  papers  on  "’Sulpbur  in  Cast  Iron,”  by  W.  J.  Keep; 
on  “Blowing  Engines,”  by  Julian  Kennedy,  and  on  “Advances  in  Py- 
rometry,”  by  W.  C.  Boberts  Austen,  were  also  read. 

Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa.,  opened  tbe  session  of  mining  engi¬ 
neering  with  a  paper  describing  a  fm-nace  with  automatic  stoker  trav- 
ebng  grate.  Tbe  paper  was  discussed  by  tbe  meeting.  H.  Le  Cba- 
telier,  of  Paris,  contributed  a  paper  concerning  tests  of  hydraulic 
cements,  which  was  discussed  by  Prof.  John  Goodman,  of  Leeds, 
England,  after  which  tbe  meeting  took  up  the  discussion  of  papers 
pieviously  read. 

.A.t  tbe  closing  general  session  on  August  5tb  the  chabmau  anu  secre¬ 
taries  of  tbe  different  sections  presented  brief  reports  on  tbe  work 
done.  Then  followed  a  series  of  brief  addresses  by  foreign  delegates. 

The  brst  speaker  was  Professor  Unwin,  of  London,  England,  who 
said  in  substance: 

Tbis  is  the  brst  engineering  meeting  in  my  recollection  in  which 
there  has  been  a  recognition  of  engineering  Vacation  as  an  import¬ 
ant  subject.  You  have  not  only  recognized  It;  you  have  given  it  a 
place  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  the  great  branches  of  engineering. 
You,  of  America,  are  in  a  favorable  position  to  take  up  this  subject 
from  the  fact  that  through  the  munibcence  of  money  of  your  citizens 
you  have  magnibcent  endowments  for  engineering  education.  I  think 
you  are  solving  a  most  interesting  problem,  that  you  are  taking  an 
entirely  new  step  in  the  work  of  the  engineer  In  recognizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  foundation  of  scientibc  education  for  engineers.  The  earliest 
engineers  accomplished  their  work  by  force  of  genius,  with  an  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  scientibc  knowledge.  Alost  who  follow-ed  them 
learned  their  science  by  the  chances  of  the  workshop.  Now  w-e  are 
coming  to  realize  the  value  of  schools  to  give  knowledge  in  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Mr.  Unwin  spoke  words  of  praise  for  the  American  professors 
of  engineering,  and  in  closing  remarked  tb.it  the  foreign  delegates 
would  go  back  to  their  homes  with  the  impression  that  they  had  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  their  American  brethren. 

A.  Flamant,  of  France,  delivered  his  address  in  his  mother  tongue, 
and  the  chairman  interpreted  it  to  the  audience.  He  said  one  of  the 
principal  things  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  dele¬ 
gation  was  the  boldness  with  which  American  engineers,  unhampered 
by  tradition,  were  solving  most  difficult  problems  of  engineering.  The 
Frenchmen  were  surprised  also  at  the  marvelous  rapidity  with 
which  the  Exposition  had  been  brought  together,  and  among  other 
things  that  had  interested  them  was  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  sanitary  engineering  in  this  country.  'They  would  take  home  with 
them  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  information  obtained  on  the  soil  of 
America. 

Professor  Hartmann  then  made  a  speech  In  behalf  of  tlie  German 
delegates,  expressing  their  congratulations  upon  the  success  of  the 
engineering  congress.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Reuleaux.  of 
Paris,  who  had  warm  words  of  praise  for  Director  of  Works  Burn¬ 
ham  and  his  assistants  for  the  success  that  they  had  attained  In  the 
belds  of  art  and  architecture  at  the  Fair. 

Among  the  other  foreign  delegates  who  In  Tike  manner  entertained 
the  company  with  brief  and  pleasant  speeches  were  Senor  Soliana.  of 
the  talian  Navy;  Professors  Bosnessanskv  and  Rycerski,  of  Russia; 


Prof.  Wibiam  Bitter,  of  Switzerland;  Alfred  van  der  Stageu,  of  Bel¬ 
gium;  All-.  Gapacci,  of  Italy,  and  T.  Bergeudal,  of  Sweden. 

Gnau'mau  Guanute  then,  with  brief  and  appropriate  remarins,  declared 
tbe  World’s  Gongress  of  Engineers  closed. 

XLS  Will  be  aeen,  we  nave  noiieea  m  our  coudeused  account 
Ciiicny  uie  proceeuings  of  tne  mining  and  melauurgicai  eugiueei-s,  uui 
many  mieiesiiug  papers  and  uiscussions  were  neiu  also  uy  me  civil 
and  mecnanicai  engineers,  and  in  me  Gongress  on  li.ngiueering  Edu¬ 
cation,  wniie  me  Gongress  on  water  Navigation  also  nau  many  points 
of  luieresi.  'Ikis  was  one  drawback  to  me  nolumg  of  me  uiuerent 
meetings  at  tne  same  lime,  preventing  many  irom  nearing  as  mucn 
of  me  proceedings  as  mey  would  have  desired  to.  Aioieover,  mo 
programmes  presented  were  so  full  mat  tne  discussions  were  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  as  to  time,  and  me  amount  of  valuable  matter  pre¬ 
sented  was  so  great  that  it  was  nardiy  possible  to  appreciate  it  ail. 

We  continue  below  me  abstracts  of  papers  read  at  me  meeting. 


THE  MICROS IKU Cl' UKE  OF  STEEL:  B1  ALbERT  SaUVEUR,  SOL'TH  ClllCAOO,  ILL. 

The  following  propositions  are  intended  to  present,  as  concisely 
as  possible,  some  or  me  evidences  garnered  wniie  studying  tUe 
mici-ostrucim'e  of  steel.  Eacn  proposition  is  accompanied  by  pnoto- 
micrograpns  showing  me  su-uctme  ol  illustrative  samples.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  me  special  instances  tnus  chosen  for  illus¬ 
tration  are  by  no  means  tne  only  ones  on  iLe  examination  of  which 
me  propositions  ai'e  based.  On  me  contrary,  mey  have  been  taken 
almost  at  random  among  a  great  many,  in  some  instances  more  man 
a  hundred,  similar  cases. 

Proposition  1. — Uudistui'bed  cooling  from  an  initial  temperature 
X  or  mgner  produces  crystallizaliou.  Plate  1.,  1‘late  11.,  Fig.  1,  and 
Plate  V .,  Figs.  1,  2,  o  and  4  show  me  crystalline  su'uctm-e  of  several 
pieces  ol  steel.  I'late  1.  reveals  mis  struettn-e  in  me  center  of  a 
slowly-cooled  Bessemer  ingot,  I’o  ft.  from  the  top.  Plate  11.,  Fig.  1, 
js  from  a  small  2-iu.  square  test  ingot  of  me  same  heat,  slowly  cooled. 
Plate  V.,  Figs.  1,  2,  2  and  4  show  the  structure  of  different  parts  of 
steel  rails.  'I'Le  original  photographs  were  all  maguibed  70  diameters, 
and  have  been  reduced  in  engravings  to  03,  or  to  55  diameters,  as 
shown  in  the  plates. 

Proposition  11. — Uuuistm-bed  cooling  from  an  initial  temperature 
lower  man  x  is  not  accompanied  by  crystaUization.  I’late  Hi.,  Fig.  5, 
shows  the  structure  of  a  piece  of  steel  rail  forged  from  a  white  heat 
until  it  had  fallen  to  dull  red.  The  structme  is  almost  amorphous. 
Practically  no  crystallization  has  taken  place  during  the  subsequent 
cooling. 

Proposition  Ill. — 'i'he  temperature  x  varies  with  the  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  me  steel.  Each  impm-ity  (at  least  carbon  and  phosphorus) 
lowers  X,  although  in  widely  different  degree.  Plate  II.,  Figs.  1  and  2, 
shows  me  structure  of  two  small  test  ingots  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
cooled  down  from  me  same  initial  temperatm-e.  'rhey  have  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  composition,  except  as  regards  carbon,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  a  steel  rail  wim  0-40  C.,  me  latter  a  soft  steel  with  010%  G.  Plate 
II.,  Figs.  3  and  4,  exhibits  the  structm-e  of  two  pieces  of  steel  similarly 
ti-eated  and  varying  in  composition  only  by  their  peiceutages  of 
phosphorus,  which  are  respectively  0145  and  0  003.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  me  high-phosphorus  and  high-carbon  steels  have  respec¬ 
tively  a  much  larger  grain  than  the  low-phosphorus  and  low-carbon. 
The  crystallization  of  the  former  has  kept  on  (the  grain  Las  continued 
to  increase)  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the  latter.  Carbon  and  phos¬ 
phorus  and  probably  all  impurities,  at  least  when  present  up  to  a  cer- 
tjiiu  amount,  increase  the  size  of  the  grain.  Carbon,  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  carbide  of  iron  (which  is  me  hard  constituent  of  steel), 
confers  hardness  and  strength  on  the  metal;  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  grain  it  causes  decrease  of  ductility  and  eventually  brittleness. 
'This,  of  course,  can  be  diminished  to  a  great  extent  by  proper  heat 
treatment.  'The  purer  the  steel,  the  higher  the  bnishiug  temperature 
can  be  without  causing  coarse  crystallization.  Properly  conducted 
experiments  might  teach  us  what  this  temperature  is  for  various 
chemical  compositions;  and  the  knowledge  would  be  extremely  val¬ 
uable.  It  would  tell  us  at  what  temperatm-e  a  steel  of  a  given  chem¬ 
ical  composition  should  be  bnished,  in  order  to  avoid  an  objectionable 
crystalline  structure. 

Proposition  TV. — The  higher  the  initial  temperature  from  which  the 
steel  is  allowed  to  cool  undisturbed  the  larger  the  grain  for  a  given 
composition.  Compare  Plate  I.  and  Plate  II.,  Figs.  1  and  2.  Plate  II.. 
Figs.  1  and  2,  shows  me  structure  in  the  center  of  the  head  of  two 
rails  finished  respectively  hot  and  cold.  They  have  the  same  section 
and  were  rolled  from  me  same  heat.  The  influence  of  the  initial  tem- 
peratxire  on  the  size  of  the  grain  is  here  well  illustrated. 

Proposition  V. — ^The  slower  the  cooling,  the  larger  the  grain  for  a 
given  composition.  Compare  Plate  I.  and  Plato  II.,  Pig.  1.  The  initial 
temperature  was  the  same.  Both  ingots  are  from  the  same  Bessemer 
heat.  The  smaller  grain  of  the  small  test  ingot  is  due  to  its  more 
rapid  cooling.  Finished  pieces  of  steel  will  have  a  coarser  grain  in 
those  places  which  have  been  finished  hot-test,  and  where  subsequent 
cooling  has  been  more  gradual. 

Proposition  VI. — The  size  of  the  grain  is  independent  of  the  amount 
of  work  the  metal  has  received.  If  two  tost-ingots  taken  from  th«‘ 
same  heat  one,  say,  4  in.  and  the  other  2  in.  square,  are  forged  down 
to,  say,  1  in.  square,  the  bar  reduced  from  the  larger  ingot  will  show 
the  smaller  grain  (Plate  III..  Figs.  1  and  2).  At  first  it  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  smaller  grain  is  due,  partly,  at  least,  to  the  greater 
amount  of  work  received  by  the  larger  ingot,  but  we  believe  it  is 
caused  only  by  the  lower  temperature  at  which  that  bar  was  neces¬ 
sarily  finished:  for  if,  instead  of  being  left  to  cool  slowly  after  forg¬ 
ing.  from  their  respective  temperatures,  both  bars  are  similarly 
heated,  sav  to  a  bright  red,  and  then  slowly  cooled,  they  will  take 
the  same  stnicture  (Plate  III..  Figs.  .S  and  4).  This,  at  all  events, 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  non-existence  of  a  “special  effect  of 
work.”  Work  as  such  seems  to  have  'no  effect  on  the  grain  of  the 
steel:  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  treatment  which  does  not 
alter  the  structure  of  a  metal  can  influence  its  physical  properties. 

For  a  given  chemical  composition,  the  higher  the  finishing  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  rail  and  the  slower  the  cooling,  the  more  pronounced  will 
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Plate  III, 
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be  the  crystallization.  It  follows  also  that  the  heavier  the  rail  the 
more  crystalline  will  be  its  structure;  for  it  will  generally  be  finished 
hotter  than  a  lighter  one.  Plate  IV.  shows  the  structure  of  21  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  transverse  section  of  a  rail.  With  the  plate  is  an 
outline  of  this  section,  with  corresponding  numbers  indicating  the 
spots  where  the  photographs  were  taken.  The  enlargement  is  3o 
diameters.  The  rail  was  finished  fairly  hot.  The  section  is  80  lbs. 
to  the  yard.  As  we  proceed  inward  toward  tlie  center  of  the  head 
we  notice  how  the  structure,  at  first  very  close,  gradually  becomes 
coarsely  crystalline.  The  photographs  of  Plate  V.  sliow  these  differ¬ 
ent  structures  perhaps  more  plainly.  They  were  taken  at  the  spots 
marked  1,  2  and  3  in  the  accomiianying  outline'  of  the  section. 

It  is  a  necessar.v  consequence  of  such  variations  of  structure*  tliat 
the  physical  properties  e>f  the  differe>nt  parts  of  the  rails  slionlel  vary 


to  be  made  up  of  three  constituents,  namely:  ferrite,  cementite  and 
pearlyte.  Ferrite  is  iron  free  from  carbon.  Cementite  is  iron  with 
cement  carbon,  probably  a  carbide  answering  to  the  formula  FejC;  it 
is  a  hard  constituent  of  steel.  Pearlyte,  when  examined  under  high 
power  (at  least  300  diametei*s),  shows  itself  to  be  a  mixture  made  up 
of  very  thin  plates  alternately  of  ferrite  and  cementite  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two-thirds  ferrite  to  one-third  cementite.  It  has  a  pearly 
appearance,  whence  its  name.  It  seems  as  if  during  slow  cooling  the 
ferrite  and  cementite  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  leaving  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  ferrite  or  of  cementite,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  liave  seen  that  all  steels  crystallize  when  allowed  to  cool  undis¬ 
turbed  from  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.  This  crystalline  structure 
is  composed,  roughly  speaking,  of  grains  of  pearlyte  surrounded  either 
l)y  ferrite  (in  the  case  of  soft  steel  or  steel  of  medium  hardness)  or 
l)y  cementite  (in  the  Ciis<*  of  harder  steel).  A  section  cut  at  any  an¬ 
gle  tlirough  the  metal  will  exhibit  wliat  we  may  call  a  network  struc¬ 
ture,  the  pearlyte  forming  the  meshes,  the  ferrite  or  cementite  the 
network  itself.  In  tlie  case  of  very  soft  steel  the  grain  is  very  small 
and  the  proportion  of  ferrite  is  considerable,  but  we  may  still  com¬ 
pare  the  stmcttire  of  a  section  cut  through  such  a  steel  to  a  network 
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accordingly.  As  might  be  expected,  the  crystalline  structure  of  the 
center  of  the  head  wili  show  less  power  of  elongation  and  of  reduction 
of  area  than  the  closer  structure  of  the  side  of  the  head,  aud  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  extremities  of  tlie  flange.  Test-bars  were  cut  from 
three  different  locations  and  submitted  to  tensile  strain.  The  results 
agreed  remarkably  well  with  the  microscopical  evidences. 

Plate  V.,  Figs.  2,  4  and  6,  are  from  a  cold-finished  rail.  They  exhibit 
the  structure  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
the  end  of  the  flange  respectively.  If  We  compare  them  with  the 
coiTespondlng  photographs  of  the  hot-finished  rail  (Plate  V.,  Figs.  1. 
.‘t  and  5)  we  see  that  in  each  case  their  grain  is  smaller.  Both  rails 
iiave  the  same  section  and  were  rolled  from  the  same  heat. 

In  lliis  paper  the  author  uses  the  names  given  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe  to 
th  •  different  constituents  of  steel  described  by  Dr.  Sorby. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  briefly  n*call  their  meaning.  As  far  as  the 
microscope  has  been  able  to  ascertain;  all  steels  not  quenched  seem 


with  small  meshes  and  an  exaggerated  net.  Now,  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  sound  piece  of  steel  depend : 

1.  On  the  proportion  of  yearlyte  and  perrite,  or  pearlyte  and  c  *men- 
tite,  present  in  the  metal  (and  this  is  governed  solely  by  the  percentage 
of  carbon) ;  and 

1.  On  the  proportion  of  pearlyte  and  ferrite,  or  pearlyte  and  cemen- 
ical  composition,  and  heat  treatment. 

With  steel  of  average  hardness,  the  amount  of  ferrite  is  very  small; 
the  grains  are  in  close  contact,  and  the  work  of  measuring  can  gener¬ 
ally  be  much  shortened  by  neglecting  altogether  the  area  occupied 
by  the  netw’ork  itself.  All  that  is  necessary  then  is  merely  to  follow 
with  the  planimeter  the  outline  of  the  space,  including  all  the  full 
grains  visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  to  count  them  out  and  to 
figure  the  average  area.  As  an  illustnition,  we  have  drawn  in  Fig.  1 
the  grains  of  a  steel  rail  magnified  100  diameters.  All  the  visible  full 
grains  are  Included  inside  the  he.avy  line.  Tin*  area  limited  by  that 
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line  is  found  to  cover  10,940  sq.  nun.,  which,  divided  among  45  grains, 
gives  :143  sq.  mm.  for  the  average. 

In  dealing  with  soft  steel,  this  method  is  no  longer  possible.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  measure  individually  a  sutlicieut  number  of  grains. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  grains  of  a  soft  lie.^semer  steel  containing  011% 
carbon,  magnitied  500  diameters.  By  measuring  each  of  the  41  in¬ 
dividual  grains.  \te  tind  a  toml  an‘a  of  1,050  sq.  nun.,  which  gives  an 
average  size  of  40  sq.  mm.,  or,  if  reduced  to  an  enlargement  of  KMJ 
diameters,  10  s«i.  mm.  Host  of  the  test-b.irs  were  cut  %  in.  square 
and  20  in.  long.  A  thin  si*ction  was  cut  at  one  end  of  each  test,  pol¬ 
ished.  etched  and  its  grain  measured.  The  tests  were  then  subjected 
to  tensile  strains;  and  the  ina.vimum  load  in  lumnds  per  .square  inch 
and  the  elongation  and  reduction  per  cent,  were  recorded. 

.\.t  this  early  stage  of  our  experiments,  we  can  only  publish  the  r<>- 
sults  we  have  obtained  for  rail  stwl.  These  are  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram,  Fig.  2.  Even  here  we  must  stop  our  curves  when 
the  grain  reaches  225  sq.  nun.,  since  for  larger  grain  the  number  of 
<‘ases  plottt'd  has  been  too  small  to  determine  tlie  eurve.  The  lines 
of  reduction  and  elongation  follow  rem;irkably  well  the  changes  in  the 
size  of  the  gi’ain;  botli  falling  rapidl.v  as  the  grain  inen'ases.  and  the 
reduction  dimini.sbing  more  rapitlly  than  the  «'longati(»n.  The  size  of 
grain  does  not  by  any  means  so  nuteh  affect  the  tensile  strength. 
The  fall  of  that  line  is  very  gentle.  The  grain  increasing  from  25  to 
221  s<i.  mm.,  i.  e..  six-fold,  the  corresponding  decrease  of  tensile 
strength  is  only  about  lO.OtK)  lbs. 

Will  the  tensile  strength  curve  continue  to  fall  with  further  increase 
of  the  grain?  If  we  consider  the  only  two  cases  plotted  we 
notice  a  decided  change,  but  many  more  tc'sts  must  be  made  to  reach 
a  (^inclusion.  The  results  obtained  show  that  there  is  a  constant  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  size  of  the  grains  and  the  properties  of  the  metal. 
They  constitute,  however,  only  the  first  st»‘p  toward  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments:  but  they  have  already  given  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation.  and  thrown  much  light  on  the  way  steel  is  affected  by  heat 
treatment. 

The  specimens  ilhistrated  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Post,  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  who  assisted  in  all  the  experiments  record«‘d. 

AMF.RU'.\N  BLAST  Fl'RNAC’E  PRACTICE,  BY  E.  C.  POTTER.  CHICAOO. 

The  present  blast  furnace  practice  dates  practically  from  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Furnace  of  the  Edgar  Tliomson  Steel  Company,  in  1S75*. 
which  introduced  rapid  working  and  large  outputs,  but  at  first  without 
much  regard  to  economy  in  fuel.  Experiments  to  reduce  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  were  made  at  the  South  Chicago  furnaces  or  the  North  Chi¬ 
cago  RolUng  Mill  Company  in  JSS5.  with  important  results  which  have 
l»een  already  recorded.  The  general  adoption  of  the  Bessemer  steel 
process  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  iron  as  low  in  silicon  and  sul¬ 
phur  as  possible  and  obliged  furnace  men  to  exercise  greater  care 
than  before,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  improving  the  general 
practice.  The  article  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Edgar  Thomson  and  the 
South  Chicago  furnaces,  which  have  been  selected  as  types,  and  its 
general  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

In  modern  American  furnace  plants  we  find  each  stack  built  and 
operated  separately  and  distinctly  from  its  sisters.  Even  the  custom 
of  working  furnaces  in  pairs  from  the  same  hoist  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  practice,  because  an  accident  to  the  hoist  would 
affect  two  stacks  instead  of  one.  Instead  of  the  single  gigantic  engim* 
we  find  two  or  eA’en  three  independent  engines  provided  for  each  stack : 
and  in  plants  of  two  or  more  stacks  the  air  receivers  are  so  con¬ 
nected  by  a  system  of  valves  that  any  one  engine  in  the  house  may  be 
appli»*d  to  any  one  of  the  stacks.  Each  boiler,  or  at  l(*ast  each  pair 
of  lK>ilers.  is  provided  with  a  chimney,  so  that  here  almost  com¬ 
plete  independence  e.xists,  the  only  part  of  the  apparatus  common 
to  all  being  the  main  gas  flue.  Even  in  case  of  failure  of  this,  it  is 
jKissible  to  fire  each  boiler  with  fuel  independently.  M’hile  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  hot-blast  stoves  now  in  use  are  so  constnicted  that  a 
common  chimney  is  necessary,  yet  there  are  a  number  of  new'  types 
of  stove  that  are  provided  each  with  its  owm  chimne.v. — a  featnn*.  in 
my  estimation,  of  great  value,  as  it  renders  each  of  the  stoves  at¬ 
tached  to  a  furnace  entirely  independent.  A  furnace  thus  equipped 
could  suffer  the  temporary'  loss  of  an  engine,  a  stove  and  tw’o  or 
three  boilers  wiinout  interruption  in  its  operation. 

The  external  appliances  being  thus  provided  for,  the  maintenance 
and  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  interior  of  the  fnrnac«> — tl:e  lin¬ 
ing — has  in  recent  years  received  the  earnest  attention  of  furnace 
managers.  The  use  of  water-cooled  plates,  inserted  in  the  lining 
and  about  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  illustrates  the  ingenuity’  and 
courage  of  the  modem  furnace-engineer,  for  the  juxtaposition  of  cold 
water  and  molten  iron,  separated  by  a  film  of  metal  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  is.  at  first  glance,  rather  startling.  By  their  aid 
the  life  of  the  lining  has  been  materially  prolonged,  and,  more  valua¬ 
ble  still,  the  lines  of  the  boshes  are  steadily  preserved  at  something 
near  their  original  contour,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintaining 
uniform  performance  of  furnace  operations.  The  performance  of 
the  Edgar  Thomson  furnaces  is  a  remarkably  instance  of  this. 

Tn  the  daily  operation  of  the  furnace  no  detail  is  considered  too  in¬ 
significant  for  careful  study  and  improvement,  since  any  one  of  these 
details  may  prove  to  be  a  point  of  vantage  over  a  competitor.  Tn 
this  way  the  smelting  of  iron  in  this  country  has  been  perfected.  The 
inspiration  of  such  progress  has  been  an  emulation  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can.  In  this  country,  with  few’  exceptions,  all  works  are  open  to  visi¬ 
tors,  native  and  foreign  alike,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  exiperi- 
ences  between  managers  is  free  and  unreserved. 


Reduction  of  Potassium  Platinum  Chloride. — In  the  “Zeitschrift  fuer 
Analytische  Chemle.”  Dr.  Borntrager  describes  a  new  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  platinum  from  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium. 
'JTie  compound  Is  dissolvel  In  boiling  water  and  liquid  potash  soap  added. 
A  smeary  and  sandy  colored  clot,  consisting  of  a  double  salt  of  potas¬ 
sium  chloride  and  platinum  oleate,  is  precipitated.  The  remaining 
solution  is  decanted  off  and  the  precipitate  is  ignited  In  a  porcelain 
cmcible.  In  a  few  minutes  a  platinum  black  is  obtained  which  can  b(> 
readily  be  entirely  freed  from  potassium  chloride  by  washing  with  hot 
water. 


TESTS  FOR  PURITY  OF  DfilllKING  WATER. 


Written  for  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  Francis  Wyatt.  Fh.  D.  1 


When  chemists  apply  the  word  “pure”  to  water,  Uioy,  of  course, 
only  do  so  in  u  comparative  sense,  because  perfectly  pm-e  water  does 
not  exist  in  nature.  Even  in  its  primary  form  of  rain  it  contains 
some  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitrates  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  ahvays  becomes  more  or  less  charged  with  earthy  and  saline 
matters  before  it  reaches  the  streams.  The  rivers  are  charged  with 
impurity  and  refuse  from  towns  on  their  banks,  and  the  water  be¬ 
comes  gradually  more  dangerous;  and,  although  it  is  somewhat  puri¬ 
fied  by  oxidation  and  the  absorbent  action  of  vegetation,  it  requires 
the  most  conscientious  and  watchful  care  in  the  reservoirs  of  great 
communities. 

All  upland  surface  waters  vary  in  quality,  in  itccordance  with  the 
nature  of  their  surrounding  conditions,  but  they  tire  characterized  as 
“pure”  and  accepted  as  satisfying  all  necessary  conditions  for  drink¬ 
ing  and  household  purposes,  when  tln*y  have  no  disagrei'able  taste 
or  snu‘ll;  when  they  are  only  of  medium  hardness  and  are  free  from 
(‘.xcess  of  salt,  and  when  they  have  no  poisonous  minerals  and  only 
a  minimum  of  organic  contamination. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  given  source  of  wat(*r  really 
fulfils  the  needed  reiiuirements,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  closest 
scientific  scrutiny,  for  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  public 
t.iste.  Nothing  less  than  the  determination,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  accuracy,  of  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  w’ater  foreign  to  the  water 
itself,  and  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  impurities,  is  of  much  public 
value,  and  this  determination  is  only  rendered  possible  by  accurate 
chemical  and  biological  examinations.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the  ditticulties  in  tl’.e  way  of  as¬ 
signing  proper  importance  to  the  various  ingredients  discovered  in 
an  analysis  are  well  nigh  insurmountable.  In  fact,  so  great  are  they 
that  careful  chemists  invariably  make  their  reports  and  conclusions 
only  after  comparing  their  ow’n  conditions  and  results  with  the  results 
r(‘corded  for  similar  conditions  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  estab¬ 
lished  authorities. 

The  main  causes  of  perplexity  and  doubt  are  not  the  Inorganic  salts 
which  all  drinking  w’aters  contain  in  more  or  less  abundance,  but 
those  complex  and  enigmatical  bodies  which  have  come  to  be  classified 
under  the  heads  of  organized  and  unorganized  organic  matter.  The 
real  <litticidty  in  the  sanitary  analysis  of  a  w’ater  is  to  show’:  Fir.st. 
how  far  it  is  contaminated  with  bacteria  or  micro-organisms;  and, 
second,  to  what  extent  it  is  capable  of  affording  nutrition  to  such 
organisms  in  the  form  of  readily  decomposable  feeding  material. 
There  b(‘ing  no  prescribed  rule  of  general  applicability  by  which  the 
interpretation  of  a  purely  chemical  analysis  of  w’ater  can  be  made  by 
the  ordinary  reader,  the  mere  publication  of  certain  anal.vtical  results, 
even  by  the  best  authorities,  are  practicall.v  w’itbout  significance,  since 
they  are  commonly  unaccompanied  by  any  detailed  and  intelligible 
or  i)opular  (‘xplanations. 

The  follow’ing  figures  approximate  w’hat  I  rc'gard.  after  a  wide  ex- 
p«‘rience.  ns  the  typical  salient  points  in  a  perfectly  safe  surface 
water:  Ibd'OOO  parts  of  a  potable  w’ater  may  contain:  Total  inorganic 
solid  residue.  5  up  to  50  parts;  chlorine,  010  up  to  1  part:  phosphates, 
none;  nitrites,  none;  free  ammonia.  0005  parts;  albuminoid  am¬ 
monia.  0015  parts;  oxygen  consumed,  0250  parts;  poisonous  min- 
erahs.  none.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  analysis  as  this  w’ould  not 
call  for  very  extensive  comment,  but  in  cases  w’hich  show  any  notable 
increase  in  any.  or  all  of  my  figures,  and  where  some  turbidity,  or 
color  or  taste,  or  smell  are  also  notinl.  the  report  of  the  analyst  should 
be  supplemented  by  some  remarks  upon: 

1st.  tlie  behavior  on  ignition  of  the  total  solid  residue;  2d.  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  and  their  proportionate 
relation  to  each  other;  .Id,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  a  nor¬ 
mal  .sample  of  the  w’ater  from  permanganate  of  potash  and  the  time 
l•cquired  for  such  absorption:  4th.  the  amount  of  nitrous  acid  or  ni¬ 
trites;  5th.  the  quantity  of  chlorine.  These  annotations  should  be 
further  accompanied  by  explanatory  footnotes  stating  In  a  general 
W’ay.  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  that  w’hen  residual  solids 
turn  very  black  on  ignition  and  emit  an  odor  resembling  burnt  hair, 
they  point  to  the  probable  presence  of  animal  matter.  That  when  tht* 
(pi.-mtity  of  free  ammonia  is  very  high,  and  especially  w’hen  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  either  by  nitrous  or  phosphoric  acid  or  by  both,  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  strongly  In  favor  of  recent  sew’age  contamination.  That. 
W’hen  in  addition  to  much  free  ammonia,  the  albuminoid  ammonia 
exceeds  the  figures  0’015  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  po¬ 
tential  putrescible  animal  matter  Avhich  still  exists  in  the  water,  and 
which  will  afford  food  for  innumerable  ferments  of  all  species.  That. 
W’hen  the  quantity  of  “oxygen  absorbed”  under  certain  conditions 
(by  Forschammer’s  test)  Is  more  than  0'2.50  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
entirely  confirmatory  of  the  other  data,  as  is  the  amount  of  chlorine 
when,  in  waters  far  from  the  sea  or  from  salt-bearing  strata,  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  maximum  of  2  parts  per  100.000. 

Such  Information  as  this,  modified  to  suit  varying  circumstances, 
w’ould  be  of  material  assistance,  even  though  it  be  based  upon  purely 
cliemical  tests.  It  might  even  become  a  generally  applicable  rule,  and 
could  be  regarded  as  entirely  conclusive  if  the  figures  obtained,  and 
considered  as  a  whole,  were  sufficiently  abnormal  to  be  startling. 
Such  cases,  how’cver.  seldom  occur  in  actual  practice,  the  numbers 
rarel.v  exhibit  any  positive  regularity,  and  usually  only  one  or  two  of 
them  are  sufficiently  high  to  excite  suspicion.  Here,  therefore,  the 
rule  would  no  longer  apnly,  and  here  commences  the  perplexity  which 
calls  for  additional  evidence  through  the  medium  of  the  microscope. 
To  again  put  it  more  plainly,  the  vitality  of  the  micro-organisms 
present  in  the  water  must  be  made  the  gauge  of  its  potential  organic 
imnurity  in  all  cases  of  serious  doubt. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  immense  profrress  in  bio- 
lotrical  science,  but  it  is  not  vet  sufficientlv  great  to  enable  us  to  say 
with  authority,  off-hand,  whether  the  organisms  found  in  a  water  sup¬ 
ply  are  disease  producing  or  innocuous,  it  does  enable  us.  however, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  their  vitality  and  their  approximate  num¬ 
bers.  and  from  this  we  may  deduce  the  value  of  the  watter  ns  a  nutrl- 
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eut  medium  for  septic  or  other  dangerous  microbes  that  might  gain 
access  to  it.  The  method  most  commonly  used  for  the  bacteriological 
examiuatiou  of  water  consists  in  mixing  a  measmx'd  quantity  of  it 
U  cub.  cm..)  in  a  test  tube,  with  sterilized  nutrient  gelatin,  and  pour¬ 
ing  the  mixture  upon  a  sterilized  glass  plate.  After  the  gelatin  has 
solidilied  the  glass  plate  is  placed  in  a  damp  chamber  and  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature  of  about  70°  to  N0°  F.  for  live  or  six  days.  Col- 
tmies  of  microbes  have  by  tliis  time  made  their  appearance,  and  may 
be  counted  unted  the  microscope  with  the  aid  of  Wolffhugel’s  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  method,  but  in  my 
own  practice  1  liave  found  it  too  tedious  for  commercial  work,  and 
have  replaced  it  after  many  exi)eriments,  by  one  which  is  more 
simple  and  expeditious,  and  gives  equally  satisfactory  information. 
As  culttna*  iiu'dia,  1  use  neutral,  sliglitly  acid,  and  slightly  alkaline 
decoctions  of  malt  e.xtract,  sterilized  by  boiling  in  Pasteur  flasks. 
'I'liese  flasks  an;  always  kept  on  hand  ready  for  immediate  use;  and 
tlie  sterilization  having  destroyed  all  forms  of  life,  and  the  entrance 
of  outside  germs  being  absolutely  prevented,  the  liquids  preserve 
themselves  imlelinitely  without  losing  their  brilliancy  or  undergoing 
the  sliglitest  cliangt'.  When  a  water  is  submitted  for  analysis,  the 
lirst  step  is  to  shake  it  up  well  to  insure  perfect  homogeneity.  When 
this  has  been  done  1  cub.  cm.  of  it  is  introduced  into  each  of  the  three 
fliisks  by  nu'ans  of  a  sterilized  pipette.  The  flasks  are  then  kept  side 
by  side  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  80°  F.  for  48  hours,  and  the  be¬ 
havior  of  each  flask  is  very  carefully  watched,  and  a  note  is  made 
from  time  to  time  of  the  fermentative  activity  of  each.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  always  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  lines,  and  yields  data, 
which,  when  compared  with  that  resulting  from  the  chemical  tests, 
is  most  useful  and  reliable. 

For  (‘xample.  if  a  water  which  ha.s  yielded  a  marked  excess  of 
"albuminoid  ammonia”  in  the  chemical  tests,  quickly  clouds  up  and 
develops  very  active  fermentation  in  the  flasks,  we  have  immediate 
and  undoubted  proof  of  the  existence  of  large  numbers  and  various 
species  of  bacteria;  and  since  their  activity  has  been  developed  in  such 
widely  differing  nutritive  media  it  is  safe  to  regard  them  as  probably 
containing  many  forms  of  a  highly  objectionable  kind,  and  to  denounce 
the  water  as  Impure  and  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

If  it  were  argued  against  this  condemnation  that  nearly  all  surface 
waters  are  more  or  less  contaminated  with  vegetable  matter,  and  that 
this  matter  is  always  accompanied  by  infusoria  and  other  lower 
forms  of  vegetable  life  which  grow  in  nutrient  solutions,  and  which 
are,  nevertheless,  assumed  to  be  harmless,  it  may  be  answered  that 
this  is  a  question  for  the  pathologist.  The  province  of  the  chemist  is 
to  deterti  me  ih*  cotiuitiin  of  a  WHter.  and  wl)at  I  would  empha¬ 
size  is  that  the  presence  of  very  active  bacteria  in  large  quantities, 
growing  in  neutral,  acid,  and  alkaline  media  under  the  circumstances 
named,  would,  to  my  mind,  invariably  indicate  sewage  or  animal 
contaiyination.  and  would  constitute  a  danger-signal  of  the  highest 
significance.  There  are  circumstances  which,  in  certain  cases,  make 
it  extremely  difticult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  complete  scientific 
examinations  of  a  water  supply,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  this  need 
necessarily  preclude  the  adoption  of  rational  precautionary  measure's. 
We  owe  the  adoption  of  such  mea.stires  as  we  may  command,  not 
only  to  ourselves,  but  to  those  about  us,  and  the  duty  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  means  of  a  few  simple  tests  which  are  very  easily  per¬ 
formed.  These  tests  reepiire  no  apparatus  that  is  not  found  in  every 
household;  and  1  believe  they  are  suffleient  to  determine  whether 
any  givt'ii  water,  of  unknown  quality,  is  safe  for  drinking  purposes. 

First. — Pour  a  glassful  of  the  water  into  a  decanter,  cork  it  and 
shake  it  ui)  violently  for  a  minute  or  two.  If  it  develops  any  bad 
smell  after  this  operation,  the  water  may  be  suspected  of  sewage  or 
other  animal  contamination. 

Second. — Add  to  a  small  glassful  of  the  water  two  or  three  drops 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  stir.  Then  pour  in  about  two  drops  of  a 
weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  or  suffleient  to  color  it 
a  faint  rose.  Cover  the  glass  with  a  saucer  and  le.ave  it  standing  for 
ten  minutes,  when,  if  tin*  rose  color  has  entirely  disappeared,  the 
water  is  probably  unwholesome  and  requires  to  be  investigated. 

Third. — Take  a  very  clean,  dry  glass  and  put  into  it  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tten  pour  in  a  couple  of  ounce.s 
of  the  water.  If  it  becomes  milky  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
nitric  acid.  If  the  milkiness  does  not  now  nearly  all  clear  away  the 
water  will  be  proved  to  contain  much  chlorine,  and  unless  it  be  taken 
from  some  source  near  the  coast  or  near  to  salt  springs,  is  probably 
contaminated  with  sewage. 

Fourth. — Take  two  white  eight-ounce  bottles,  with  well-fitting  stop- 
pc'i’s,  and  Avash  them  thoroughly  clean.  Nearly  fill  one  of  them  with  the 
natural  water  and  the  other  with  the  water  after  boiling  it  for  30 
mimit(‘s.  Now  put  into  each  bottle  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  white  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  shake  them  until  the  sugar  dissolves,  and  then  place 
them  side  by  side  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°  F.,  and  let  them 
stand  for  three  days.  If  the  iinboiled  water  rapidly  clouds  up  and 
shows  a  marked  fermentation,  emitting  an  odor  faintly  recalling  ran¬ 
cid  butter,  it  probably  contains  phosphates,  and  may  be  suspected 
of  contamination  with  sewage.  If  the  boiled  water  shows  any  signs 
of  decomposition,  the  sxispicion  of  serious  contamination  will  be  con¬ 
firmed. 

Fifth. — Pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  water  into  a  white  saucer  and 
carefully  add  to  it  one  drop  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  a  dark  color 
is  formed  which  immediately  disappears  on  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  iron  salts  are  present.  Tf  the  dark 
color  does  not  disappear,  the  water  contains  other  and  probably  pois¬ 
onous  metals,  and  should  at  once  be  rejected. 

Tf  any  or  all  of  tile  first  four  of  these  rough  tests  be  doubtful  or 
unfavorable  in  their  results,  they  will  render  service  of  incalculable 
value,  if  only  by  pointincr  to  the  necessity  for  purifying  the  water 
before  it  can  be  drunk  with  safety. 

How  this  purification  should  be  performed,  is  a  matter  upon  which 
there  are  numerous  suggestions,  and  much  difference  of  opinion:  the 
best  and  most  efficient  manner  of  doing  it  in  the  household  is  by 
boiling  it  for  30  minutes.  Dr.  Miquel,  of  Paris,  has  di.spelled  all  doubt 
upon  this  subject  by  publishing  the  following  figures:  Bacteria  in 


each  cubic  centimeter  of  water,  at  60°  F.,  460,800;  122°  F.  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  600;  140°  F.  for  10  minutes,  90;  158°  F.  for  10  minutes,  89;  176° 
F.  for  10  minutes,  63;  195°  F.  for  10  minutes,  27;  212°  P"'.  for  .  t 
minutes,  none.  This  evidence  is  too  striking  to  require  any  comment, 
and  I  will  merely  say  in  conclusion  that,  if  after  it  is  boiled,  the  water 
l)e  first  <-ooled,  and  then  passed  through  an  ordinary  charcoal  or  other 
approved  filter,  its  fiat  and  uninviting  taste  will  be  immediately  n;- 
inoved. 


RECENT  DECISIONS  AFFECnNG  THE  MINING  INDUSTET. 

-  »■ 

Supreme  Conit  of  Minnesota. 


LEASES  OF  MINING  LANDS. 

The  statutes  authorizing  leases  of  mineral  lands  by  the  State  are 
applicable  only  to  lands  “belonging  to  the  State.”  It  is  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  lands  which  have  been  merely  selected  by  the  State.  Hence 
.applications  for  leases  filed  with  the  State  land  commissioner  prior  to 
the  approval  of  the  selection  are  premature,  and  of  no  legal  effect, 
even  though  recognized  as  valid  by  the  commissioner. 

But  if,  after  the  State  acquires  such  lands,  the  applicant  directs  the 
attention  of  the  commissioner  to  the  premature  application  on  tile 
and  the  officer  then  recognizes  it  as  a  valid  application,  it  becomes 
such.  Priority  of  application  gives  no  superior  right  as  between  st'v- 
eral  applicants;  but  an  authorized  preference  by  the  land  commis¬ 
sioner  of  one  of  two  applicants  in  the  granting  of  a  lease,  without 
affording  opportunity  for  competitive  bidding  by  them,  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  an  adjudication  charging  the  applicant  to  whom  the  lease  is 
granted  as  a  trustee  of  the  same  for  the  disappointed  applicant.  Nor 
can  such  lease  be  set  aside  at  the  suit  of  the  disappointed  applicant, 
the  State  not  being  a  party  to  the  action.  If  the  commissioner  should 
be  guilty  of  official  misconduct  by  being  a  party  in  interest  in  the 
favored  application,  so  as  to  avoid  the  application,  a  lease  granted 
thereon  might  be  adjudged  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  other  applicant. 
(Baker  vs.  Jamison,  55  N.  W.  Rep.,  749.) 


Opening  of  the  Corinth  Ship  Canal. — The  Corinth  Ship  Canal  was 
opened  by  the  King  of  Greece  on  August  6th,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  cabinet  ministers,  the  foreign 
diplomatic  representatives,  the  principal  military  and  civic  officials, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  citizens.  The  king  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  great  pleasure  on  seeing  the  canal  finished  in  his  reign. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  was  signalized  by  the  firing  of  military  sa¬ 
lutes  and  by  the  enthusiastic  cheering  of  the  multitude  present.  Tlie 
first  .sod  of  the  canal  .across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  turned  by  the 
King  of  Greece  in  April.  1882.  The  isthmus  is  about  S%  miles  in 
breadth.  In  the  middle  is  a  ridge  120  to  180  ft.  high,  which  is  ai»- 
proached  on  each  side  by  a  plain  from  the  sea  shore.  There  is  a  harbor 
at  each  end  of  the  canal.  The  c.anal  will  save  vessels  passing  from 
the  Adriatic  to  Constantinople  or  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Greece 
about  2<Ki  miles  of  navigation. 


PATTNTS  PUBLISBEF  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published  by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  sub 
iects  connected  with  mining  ard  metallurgy  : 

WEKK  ENDING  JULY  29TH.  189.^. 

P,,A67  of  1892.  Method  of  Using  Heat  of  the  Rulnhur  in  Ores  for  Roasting  the  Ore*. 

H.  R.  Iy»wis,  London,  and  C.  Gelsharp,  Newcastle  on-Tyne. 

12,641  of  1892.  Improvements  in  the  Cyanide  Extraction  Process.  J.  C.  Montgomerie, 
Stair.  Scotland. 

13.137  of  189?.  A  New  Silicon  Steel  for  Springs.  L.  J.  1).  Holtzer,  Unieux,  France. 
14,t’70  of  1892.  Stoppers  for  Casti*  g  Trfidles.  J.  .Stransghan.  Salford. 

18,489  of  1892.  New  Form  of  Pyrometer.  Negretti  &  Zambra.  London. 
lP.6in  rf  1892.  Miners’ Safety  Lamps.  W.  H.  .Tohnson.  Manchester. 

17.918  of  1892.  Improvements  in  Electro-denosition  of  Metals.  C.  A.  Netto,  J.  Pfleger 
and  L.  Hausomann,  Frankfort.  Germany. 

216  of  1893.  Hauling  Ropes  for  Mines.  T.  Archer.  Gate«head.J 
.All  of  1893.  Paint  and  Glaze  for  Aluminum  Articles.  G.  Wegner  and.  P,  Giihrs. 
Berlin. 

I. 083  of  1893.  Blast  Pipes  for  Smiths’  Fires.  W.  Clarke,  Sheffield. 

7,387  of  1893.  Electric  Welding  Apparatus.  W.  P,  Thompson,  Liverpool  (C.  L.  Coffin, 
Detroit). 

10,053  of  1893.  Manntacture  of  Chlorates  of  Potassium  and  Sodium.  A.  Nieske, 
Dresden.  Germany. 

II, 105.  11,106,  11,107,  11,108  of  1893.  Electrolysis  of  Brine.  T.  Cranev.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  natents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy  and  kindred 
.subjects  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

TUESDAY.  JULY  llTH,  1893. 

.501,104.  Trinhenylmefhane  Dye.  Friederich  Runkel.  Elberfeld.  Germany,  Assignor 
to  the  Fnrhenfahriken.  vormals  Fr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  same  place. 

501.106.  Grinding  Mill.  Friederich  Schmidt.  NewYork,  N.  Y. 

501.107.  Regenerative  Gas  Furnace  and  Producer.  Frederick  .Siemens.  Dresden, 

Germany. 

501,121.  Art  of  Manufacturing  Chlorine  or  Caustic  Alkali  by  Electrolysis.  Charles 
N  Waite.  Newton,  Mass. 

501,12’2.  Dredging  Machine.  John  E.  Walsh,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Assignor  to 
Mary  A.  Walsh,  same  nlace. 

.501,123.  Comnound  Water  Wheel.  Lewis  Wertz,  (>regon.  Ill. 

501,138.  5  1.139,  501,140.  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  or  Iron.  John 
Heaton  and  George  H.  Holden.  Manchester,  England. 

501.188.  Flooring  for  Blast  Furnaces.  Malvern  W.  lies.  Denver,  Colo. 

501.189.  Process  of  Manufacturing  Oxide  of  Zinc.  George  T.  Lewis,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

501,209.  Mining  Machine.  Adam  Keil.  McKeesport,  and  Anton  R.  Westerdahl, 
Pittsburg,  Assignors  to  Samuel  S.  Brown.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

501,236.  Furnace.  William  Swindell.  Allegheny.  Pa. 

501,2.50.  Apparatus  for  Manufacturing  Gaa.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa..  Assignor,  bv  mesne  assignments,  to  the  United  Gas  Improve¬ 
ment  Comnanv.  same  place, 

.501,331.  Apparatus  for  Making  Castings.  William  W.  Doolittle,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Assignor  lo  the  Crane  Company,  same  place. 

501.377.  Manufacture  of  White  Lead.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  London.  England. 

501,^93.  Apparatus  for  Hardening  Steel.  Hugo  Wilisch,  Homberg-on-the-Rhine. 
Germany. 

501,426.  Hydr.Tulic  Press,  Etc.  August  Kampf,  Magdeburg,  Germany,  Assignor  to 
the  Grusonwerk.  same  nlace. 

501,433  Crushing  or  Grinding  Mill.  William  A.  Merralls,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FEB80NALS. 


Dr.  H.  Froehling,  of  Itichiuond,  Va.,  is  uow  in 
Chicago.  He  is  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  mining 
exhibit  in  the  World's  Fair. 

;Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn  has  returned  from  his  trip  to 
China.  His  present  address  is  at  the  Safe  Deposit 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Francisco  T.  San  Uomau,  of  Santiago,  Chile, 
is  si)ending  a  few  weeks  in  Chicago  looking  at  the 
Fair.  He  can  be  found  at  the  Chilean  exhibit,  in 
the  Mines  Building,  at  the  Fair. 

Mr.  Loudon  W.  Bichards,  recently  with  the 
.Mar.vland  Steel  Company,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  oi)eu-nearth  department  of  the 
I’ottsville  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

It  is  understood  that  Professor  Selwyn,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  at  Ot¬ 
tawa,  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  judge  of  the 
mining  and  mineral  exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Mr.  George  Barker,  formerly  of  the  Oaks  colliery, 
Barnsley,  England,  and  for  some  years  general 
manager  to  the  Bedworth  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  to  the  Oceana 
Coal  Company,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

-Mr.  George  C.  Thomas  has  resigned  his  position 
as  a  director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  llailroad  Com¬ 
pany.  on  account  of  the  additional  duties  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  represented  the  Drexel  interest  upon 
the  board. 

Messrs.  H.  Uuhr,  K.  B.  Beahm,  C.  Betrel,  G. 
Jung  and  H.  L’hliuhare,  members  of  a  German  en¬ 
gineering  society,  in  Essen,  Germany,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Krupii's  great  iron  works,  visited  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company's  plant,  at  South  Bethle¬ 
hem,  I’a.,  last  week. 

The  tirui  of  Bowes  Scott  Ac  Western,  West¬ 
minster,  England,  has  been  dissolved.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Henry  Bowes  Scott,  Mr.  Charles 
Bobert  Western  will  continue  the  business  under 
the  old  name.  This  firm  is  well  known  in  England 
as  makers  of  all  kinds  of  mining  machinery. 


OBITUARY. 

Howard  W.  Middleton,  a  well  known  iron  mer¬ 
chant,  of  I’hiladelphia,  died  on  the  8th  inst.,  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  aged  47  years. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Samuel  Ed¬ 
ward  Phillips,  of  London,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Johnson  He  Phillips,  who  are  large  makers  of  elec¬ 
trical  supplies.  Mr.  Phillips  was  the  inventor  of 
oil  insulation,  which  has  been  largely  adopted  in 
high-tension,  long-distance  transmission. 

Charles  G.  Otis,  who  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
August  7th.  aged  U2  years,  was  born  in  Troy, 
X.  Y”.  Over  oil  years  ago  In;  began,  with  his 
brothers,  the  manufacture  of  hoisting  machinery 
in  a  small  way  and  gradually  built  up  the  exten¬ 
sive  business  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  (Jtis  Brothers  Ac  i'a.  He  made  many 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  elevators,  and 
some  of  his  inventions  are  in  general  use. 

Edward  S.  Moffat,  according  to  dispatches  re¬ 
ceived  in  Scranton,  killed  himself  in  J,oudou, 
August  4th.  He  had  been  for  some  time  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
He  went  abroad  about  six  weeks  ago  for  tlu; 
benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  Moffat  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  some  time  from  in.somnia  and  nervousness 
induced  by  overwork,  anil  his  physicians  recom¬ 
mended  a  sea  voyage.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  expected  to  return  about  September 
Loth.  He  was  about  5U  years  old  and  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  College  and  the  Columbia  School 
of  Mines.  He  was  an  accomplished  metallurgist. 
He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  sensitive  and  nervous 
temperament. 

Prof.  B.  K.  Emerson,  of  Amherst  College,  who 
was  reported  to  be  fatally  injured  in  the  railroad 
accident,  near  Fremont,  O.,  was  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  men  on  the  faculty  of  that  col¬ 
lege.  lie  had  charge  of  the  department  of  geology 
and  mineralogy,  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
course  at  the  college  since  the  days  of  President 
Hitchcock.  He  was  born  at  Xashua,  X.  H.,  in 
1S4.’5.  lie  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
is<M.  and  studied  .abroad  for  five  years,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D..  at  Gottingen,  in  1870.  Since 
that  time  he  bad  been  connected  with  Andierst 
t'ollege,  having  been  appointed  professor  in  1872. 
He  was  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies 
and  was  connected  with  the  recent  survey  of  Mas- 
s.ichusetts  by  the  United  States. 


SOCIETIES  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS, 

English  Conference  of  Mining  Accidents. — The 
Earl  of  Wharncliffe  presided  at  the  Mansion  House. 
I.ondon,  recently,  over  the  fourteenth  annual  con¬ 
ference  Ilf  authorities  of  miners’  permanent  bene¬ 
fit  sfjcieties  and  others  interested  in  movements 
for  relieving  distress  caused  by  accidents  in  mines. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  delegates  pre.sent 
from  the  mining  districts  of  England  and  Wales 
The  report  of  the  central  association  for  dealing 
with  distress  caused  by  mining  accidents  showed 
that  the  number  of  widows  in  receipt  of  annuities 


during  the  past  year  was  2,G12,  the  number  of 
children  4,()OS,  and  the  number  of  disablement 
cases  38,320.  There  had  been  a  cousiilerable  in¬ 
crease  in  tne  members  of  the  Association  and  in 
funds.  The  report  having  bt*en  adopted,  Mr,  George 
L.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Association,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “Mansion  House  and  Mining  Dis¬ 
asters.”  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  though  the  Mansion  House  was  the 
great  vehicle  of  national  sympathy,  it  might  be 
overworked.  As  permauent  relief  societies,  how¬ 
ever.  extended  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  appeals 
to  the  charitable  would  diminish.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Camiibfcll  was  unanimously  passed.  Lord 
Crawford  was  re-elected  president,  and  after  formal 
business  had  been  transacted  the  conference 
terminaTed. 

Briti.sh  Institution  of  YIechauical  Engineers. — 
The  summer  meeting  was  held  at  Yliddlesbrough, 
Y'orkshire,  August  2d,  3d  and  4th.  The  papers 
read  bore  mostly  on  the  great  iron  and  steel  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Middlesbrough  district,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  them  was  supplemented  by  visits 
to  many  of  the  w’orks  and  mines  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  That  well  known  metallurgist.  Sir  Lowthian 
Bell,  acted  as  chief  welcomer  to  the  guests;  with 
him  were  his  son  Ylr.  Lowthian  Bell,  who  is  at 
present  mayor  of  Yliddlesbrough,  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Hugh  Bell,  an  alderman  of  the  towm.  The 
Iiaper  that  raised  the  most  discussion  was  that  of 
Ylr.  .Teremiah  Head,  also  a  distinguished  Middles¬ 
brough  metallurgist,  on  the  “Development  of  the 
Midiilesbrongh  Iron  and  Steel  Industries”  during 
the  22  years’  interval  since  the  Institution  met  there 
b(iforc.  Ylr.  Head,  after  giving  .i  general  history 
.•mil  statistics  of  the  advance  of  Middlesbrough 
trade,  spoke  of  mild  steel  as  the  constructural  metal 
of  the  future  and  laid  stress  on  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  basic  iirocesses.  This  called  forth  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  Mr.  Windsor  Bichards  defend¬ 
ing  Y'orkshire  iron,  and  Ylr.  W.  II.  White  giving 
his  reasons  for  not  recommending  basic  steel  in  the 
building  of  battleships.  Other  papers  read  were: 
"On  the  Ylid'llesbrough  Salt  Industry.”  by  Bichard 
Grigg;  “On  Some  Engineering  Improvements  in  the 
Biver  Tees,”  by  George  J.  Clarke:  “The  Electric 
Bock  Drilling  Ylachinery  at  the  Carlin-How  Iron¬ 
stone  Ylines  in  Cleveland,”  by  A.  L.  Steavenson; 
“The  Working  of  Steam  I’umps  on  the  Russian 
Southwestern  Railways.”  by  Alexander  Borodin; 
“On  the  Artificial  Lighting  of  Workshops,”  by 
Benjamin  A.  Dobson. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  Rome  Merchant  Iron  Mill,  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
resumed  operations  on  the  7th  inst.,  after  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension. 

The  factory  of  the  Pacific  Xail  YVorks.  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  was  Vmrneil  on  the  Oth  inst.  I’stimated 
loss.  .82.‘»!i,OltO;  insurance,  .8175,000. 

'I'he  Buckeye  Iron  and  Brass  Works,  Dayton,  O., 
have  an  exhibit  of  their  brass  goods  in  the  Yla- 
chiner.v  Building,  at  Chicago,  to  which  their  friends 
are  invited. 

Fire  gutted  the  foundry  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  of  the  Eureka  Cast  Steel  Com- 
pan.v.  Lamokin.  Pa.,  August  8th.  Loss,  JR27,(K)0, 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  T.apweid  mill  and  all  departments  connected 
with  the  Xational  Tube  Works  Comnany,  at  YIc- 
Keesport.  Pa.,  closed  down  indefinitely  on  the  5th 
inst.  Several  thousand  employees  are  idle. 

Dr.  C.  Otto  &  Co.  issue  a  small  pamphlet  in 
connection  wit^h  their  exhibit  in  Chicago,  describ¬ 
ing  the  Otto-TIolTmann  coke  oven  and  giving  in¬ 
stances  of  its  use.  with  some  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  it. 

The  American  Sheet  Ylill,  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dustries  of  Phillipsburg. .  X.  .T..  after  being  closed 
down  nearly  two  months,  resumed  operations  on 
the  7th  inst.j  with  enought  orders  to  keep  the  mill 
going  steadily  with  its  day  force. 

The  Cambria  Iron  Works,  at  .Johnstown.  Pa., 
shut  down  all  of  its  works  on  the  4th  inst.,  ex¬ 
cepting  Xo.  1  rolling  mill,  one-half  of  Xo.  4  mill 
and  the  open-hearth  mill,  which  supplies  Xo.  4 
with  stock.  Over  3.000  men  and  boys  are  out  of 
work. 

The  Huron  Iron  Furnace  and  the  Globe  Iron 
Comnany.  near  .Jackson.  O..  ceased  operations  on 
the  4th  inst.  Jt  is  renorted  that  onlv  three  of  the 
32  iron  furnaces  in  Hancock  County,  where  the 
Huron  and  Globe  works  are  situated,  now  remain 
in  operation. 

The  J/a  Belle  Steel  Works,  one  of  the  largest  steel 
works  in  Alleghenv,  Pa.,  closed  down  on  the  5th 
inst..  in  all  but  three  departments.  These  will  be 
kent  in  operation  until  present  orders  are  finished. 
All  emnlovees.  000  in  number,  will  be  paid  in  full 
on  Allgust  12th. 

Jt  is  announced  that  the  steel  plan*-  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  at  Pueblo.  Colo., 
will  resume  work  August  14th.  It  has  been  shut 
down  three  months  for  repairs.  The  comnany.  it 
is  stated,  has  orders  enough  ahead  to  keep  the  mills 
at  work  for  some  time. 

The  latest  catalogue  of  John  Maslin  &  Son.  Jer¬ 


sey  City,  X.  J.,  illustrates  and  describes  very  com¬ 
pletely  the  manufactures  of  the  firm,  including 
their  automatic  steam  vacuum  pump  and  a  variety 
of  engines,  boilers  and  hoisting  machinery,  with 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.  This  is  the  ninth  annual 
catalogue  of  the  firm. 

The  Beading  company  has  sold  the  old  rolling 
mill  property,  at  West  Hamburg,  Pa.,  to  Jusen  & 
Co.,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  who  will  dismantle  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  take  away  the  machinery.  In  its  busiest 
times  the  mill  employed  300  hands.  In  recent  years 
it  ])roved  unprofitable.  The  Pottsville  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  was  the  last  lessee. 

The  Allgemeine  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  sends  out  a  handsomely  illustrated 
pamphlet  describing  the  exhibits  made  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  also  the  company’s  works  and 
their  products,  including  dynamos  and  other  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  especially  that  for  the  tran.s- 
mission  and  distribution  of  power. 

Work  was  partly  resumed  at  Jones  &  Laughlin’s 
American  Iron  Works,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  August 
7th.  Seven  mills  in  the  finishing  departments,  the 
billet  mill,  and  the  steel  plant  are  in  operation.  About 
5(K>  men  are  at  work.  The  puddling  department 
was  closed  indefinitely  on  the  5th  inst.  About 
2,5U0  employees  of  the  works  are  idle. 

The  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Company,  East  Berlin, 
Conn.,  has  rec«‘ived  the  contract  for  the  new  power 
station  for  the  Atlantic  Improvement  Comnany, 
Astoria,  X.  Y.  There  will  be  two  buildings,  a 
boiler-house,  02  ft.  wide  and  85  ft.  long,  with  a 
ilynamo-rooin  70  ft.  wide  and  1.30  ft.  long.  The 
dynaniferoom  is  controlled  by  a  traveling  crane 
to  be  furnished  by  the  same  parties. 

The  two  large  anthracite  blast  furnaces  of  the 
I’hiladelphia  &  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  at 
Beading.  Pa.,  are  still  undergoing  repairs,  and  it 
is  expected  will  be  lighted  early  in  the  fall.  Last 
week  X’o.  5  mill  resumed  with  250  hands,  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  da  vs  what  is  known  as  Xo.  2  Lapweld 
Furnace,  will  be  lighted.  It  is  said  that  the  entire 
plant  will  soon  be  running  full  handed. 

The  Linden  Steel  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  Pittsburg,  is  financially  embarrassed 
and  has  asked  for  an  extension.  The  company  has 
large  government  contracts,  and  is  eneraged  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor  plate.  The  embarrassment 
was  caused  by  inability  to  realize  on  securities  and 
it  is  believed  will  only  be  temporary.  A  meeting 
of  creditors  has  been  called,  at  which  jyi  extension 
will  probably  be  granted. 

The  East  Chicago  Iron  and  Steel  Company  has 
assigned,  the  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  being  made  as¬ 
signee.  The  company’s  works  are  at  East  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.  The  plant  cost  originally  8250,000.  It  has 
been  estabisheil  two  years,  and  has  done  a  growing 
business  in  smelting  and  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  rails  and  all  kinds  of  heavy  structural 
materials.  'When  organized  the  company’s  capi¬ 
tal  slock  was  .82.50.000.  Included  in  the  value  of 
the  plant  is  the  stock  on  hand,  worth  ,$30,000.  Out¬ 
standing  book  accounts  are  nlaced  at  $2,5.000.  The 
company  savs  that  its  liabilities  are  between  $70,- 
000  and  $00,000,  of  which  $40,000  consists  of 
indorsements  made  for  the  firm  of  Parkhurst  & 
YVilkins. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED. 


If  any  one  wanting  mnolilnery  or  supplies  of  any  kind 
will  notify  the  “IDnglneering  and  Mining  Journal"  of 
what  he  needs  he  will  be  put  in  communication  wltn 
the  best  manufacturers  of  the  same. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspondents 
who  desire  to  purchase  American  gooils.  and  shall  be 
p'eased  to  furnish  them  information  concerning  goods 
of  any  kind,  and  forward  them  catalogues  and  dis¬ 
counts  of  manuf"cturera  in  each  line. 

All  these  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  subscribers  and  advertisers:  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  “Engineering  and  Mining  .Tournal”  are  not 
brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have  they  any  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  in  buying  or  selling  goods  of"  any  kind. 


GENERAL  MINING  NEWS. 

Oil. 

Stowell’s  drill  report  for  July  shows  in  the  Xew 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  oilfield  193 
new  wells,  with  a  production  of  7,339  barrels  per 
day,  completed:  33  dry  holes  are  reported  and  3.57 
new  wells  under  the  drill.  In  the  Buckeye  dis¬ 
trict,  in  Ohio,  152  new  wells,  with  a  production 
of  9,.58S  barrels,  are  reported;  18  dry  holes  and 
1.55  wells  in  progress.  In  the  Southeastern  Ohio  field 
20  new  wells,  yielding  323  liarrels  per  day,  were 
finished:  there  were  7  dry  holes  and  25  wells  in 
progress.  The  Indiana  field  shows  47  new  wells 
with  a  production  of  3,8.80  barrels;  11  dry  holes 
and  01  wells  under  the  drill.  The  Buckeye  dis¬ 
trict  shows  the  greatest  increase  in  production, 
but  the  Indiana  district  the  highest  average  to  the 
well. 

ARIZOXA. 

Ylaricopa  County. 

I  From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Superstition  gold  mine  Xo.  1.  owned  by  Truman, 
.Jones,  Bowen  and  others,  has  been  bonded  at  $35,- 
000,  by  T.  E.  Parish.  He  paid  $5,000  August  1st 
and  will  pay  the  balance  in  six  months  if  the  claim 
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nans  out  as  the  present  showing  would  indicate. 
Parish  bonded  the  property  for  Denver  men. 

narcuraii. — A  10-stamp  mill  is  now  heing  put 
upon  this  property.  There  is  plenty  of  ore  on  the 
dump  to  start  the  mill  in  good  shape  and  enough 
••an  be  taken  out  of  one  winze  to  keep  the  mill  go¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  The  development  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  work 
more  than  .35  or  40  men;  but  as  soon  as  the  shaft 
is  down  far  enough  then?  can  be  some  advanta¬ 
geous  cross-cutting  done  and  the  force  can  then  be 
largely  increased  ns  it  will  be,  and  10  more  stamps 
aibb'd  to  the  mill. 

^Mohave  County. 

tFrom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Tlie  loss  of  the  Big  Sandy  mill,  at  Signal,  by 
Hn*  has  caused  great  inconvenience  in  the  district. 
Till'  actual  loss  was  .$00,000.  with  .$10,000  insur¬ 
ance.  Steps  will  be  taken  at  once  to  rebuild. 

Yuma  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  Bonanza  Mines,  Harqua  Hala. — This  week 
there  was  paid  on  the  order  of  C.  H.  Bindley,  rep- 
n‘senting  the  English  purchasers,  the  last  payment 
of  .<475.000  on  the  purchase  price,  which  was 
$1.2.50.000.  Of  the  total  amount  ])aid  for  this 
nroi)ert.v.  .$.50(>,000  goes  to  the  widow  of  G-.  W. 
Bowers:  a  like  amount  to  the  surviving  partner 
in  the  mine,  A.  C.  Hubbard,  and  the  promoters 
who  engiins-red  the  sale  appropriated  the  re- 
inaimler. 

CALIEOBNIA. 

The  Bacitie  Mining  Agency  and  Trust  Coninany 
is  a  cori)oration  organized  under  the  biws  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  with  oflic.-  in  San  Francisco.  The  obiect  is 
to  sell  mint's,  mining  claims,  dit^h  properties  and 
water  rights  on  commission,  and  to  act  as  agent 
and  broker  for  the  sale  and  Purchase  of  such  prop¬ 
erties.  It  is  intended  to  conduct  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  such  properties  ou  the  same  basis  as  a 
real  (‘state  tnmsaction.  The  company  will  alst* 
have  (‘xaminations  of  properties  made  by  com- 
iietent  engineers  and  mining  ('xnerts.  The  list  of 
ilirectors  contains  several  well  known  names. 

Amador  County. 

^fayflower  Gold  Mine. — The  last  drift  from  the 
main  shaft  has  cross-cut  70  ft.  of  ledge,  passing 
through  pay-streaks  of  14  ft.,  0  ft.,  2  ft.  and  18 
in.,  making  2.3  ft..  0  in.  in  all.  The  ore  runs  from 
.$5.50  to  $8.27.  while  the  snlphurets  will  go  to  $00. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  start  up  the  mill  at  once. 

DIono  County. 

Bnlwer  Consolidated  Mining  Company. — At  this 

•  •iimpany’s  property,  some  fair-grade  ore  is  being 
extracted,  just  above  the  200-ft.  level. 

Nevada  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Baltic  Mining  Company,  Grass  Valley. — The  five- 
stamp  mill  is  just  about  completed  anti  the  ore  on 
the  dump — in  all  about  80  tons— will  be  run  through 
first.  In  th(‘  stope  recently  opened,  170  ft.  in  from 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  100  ft.  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  a.  ledge  of  quartz  shows  from  0  to  1.8  in.  wide 

•  •arrying  a  large  quantity  of  free  gold. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Live  Oak  Alining  Company,  Wolf. — The  work  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  mine  is  giving  promise  of  resulting 
excellently  well  for  all  concerned.  The  ore  body 
is  broadening  out  and  runs  $32  to  the  ton  in 
milling  tests.  An  eight-stamp  mill  has  been 
erected,  and  will  be  soon  started  up. 

Placer  County. 

Mayflower  Gravel  Alining  Company. — At  the  San 
Frjincisco  office  of  this  company  a  gold  shipment 
valued  at  $9,000,  has  been  received,  being  the 
product  of  a  two-weeks’  run. 

San  Bernardino  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Keystone. — ^This  property  is  in  the  Good  Spring 
district.  A  force  of  20  men  were  put  to  work  last 
week  and  a  10-stamp  mill  has  been  contracted  for 
to  be  in  operation  within  99  days.  Superintendent 
Godby  is  pushing  things.  The  mine  was  recently 
purchased  from  ^Ir.  Taylor,  for  $70,000. 

Montgomery  Mine. — Superintendent  Bartlett,  of 
this  mine,  was  at  Vanderbilt  after  supplies  this 
week.  The  mill  was  shut  down  t(?mporarily  for 
some  repairs.  The  mine  at  a  depth  of  190  ft. 
showed  better  ore  than  ever. 

^  X(?w  District. — Two  miles  from  Crossman 
Springs  a  new  camp  has  been  discovered,  which 
shows  carbonate  ores  carrying  gold  and  silver  in 
good  quantities.  A.  M.  Ray,  Joe  Anderson  and 
IVin.  iSlcLaughlin  located  a  ledge  which  assays 
.$.80  with  an  18-in.  pay  streak.  Cavanaugh,  Bod- 
diker  and  McHale  have  three  claims,  all  of  which 
show  silver  chlorides  assaying  up  into  the  hundreds. 
Quite  an  excitement  has  been  caused  hy  the  dis¬ 
covery. 

Vanderbilt. — This  is  at  present  the  terminus  of 
the  Nevada  Southern  Railroad,  which  will  even¬ 
tually  be  extended  through  Nevada  into  Utah.  It 
is  an  outfitting  point  for  prospectors  and  afforas 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  favorable  scopes  of 
country  in  the  United  States  in  which  to  find 
mines  of  varied  characters.  Just  now  all  attention 
Is  turned  to  gold,  and  this  metal  exists  in  many 
localities. 


St.  George. — This  mine  was  recently  visited  by 
one  of  its  owners,  J.  L.  Flood.  At  the  370-ft.  level 
the  inflow  of  water  is  so  great  that  work  will  not 
be  resumed  until  after  the  pumps  are  put  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Siskiyou  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  recent  find  near  Sisson  continues  to  attract 
attention,  and  rock  submitted  for  assay  has  been 
rei>orted  upon  as  follows:  Silver,  42'53  oz.,  at 
$75,  $31.89  per  ton;  gold,  30‘38  oz.,  $028  per  ton. 
Total,  $059.90.  An  open  cut  has  been  run  for 
20  ft.  along  the  face  of  the  ledge  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek.  The  ledge  proved  to  be  8  in.  wide  ou 
the  top,  gradually  widening  to  74  in.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cut.  Free  gold  was  found  in  most  of  the 
ore,  the  latter  being  also  rich  in  sulphurets.  The 
ore  is  of  white  quartz  with  considerable  iron  stain, 
the  vein  being  confined  between  a  hanging  wall  of 
granite  and  a  footwall  of  slate.  The  ledge  runs 
northeast  and  southwest,  can  be  traced  to  the 
northeast  for  over  3,000  ft.  and  to  the  southwest 
for  a  few  feet  only.  The  owners  of  the  property 
are:  W.  W.  Dale,  W.  Dale,  Jr.,  P.  Kennan,  J.  S. 
Cleland,  J.  Keenan  and  S.  andJ.  Dale,  who  have  also 
located  different  extensions  on  the  main  ledge 
and  on  a  spur. 

Sonoma  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  little  town  of  Healdsburg  is  much  agitated 
at  a  goM  discovery  made  near  the  depot,  the 
precious  metal  showing  5  and  6  cents  to  the  pan. 
The  gravel  deposits  on  which  the  town  is  built 
ar(‘  all  more  or  less  rich  in  gold.  In  the  Dry  Creek 
Valley,  five  miles  from  the  town,  successful  mining 
used  to  be  carried  on.  and.  indeed,  in  all  the 
gulches  of  the  West  Coast  Range  colors  of  gold  can 
always  be  obtained. 

COLORADO. 

Advices  from  Denver  state  that  the  smelters 
there  are  still  buying  ore.  and  they  will  continue 
to  run,  though  at  a  recJuced  capacity.  The  Durango 
smelters  have  plenty  of  ore  carr.ving  some  copper 
and  some  gold,  coming  from  Silverton,  Ophir, 
Rico  and  Telluride. 

(From  an  Occasional  (Correspondent.) 

The  smelters  at  Pueblo  are  working  up  their 
stocks  on  hand  ns  fast  as  they  can,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  sold  their  silver  ahead  on  30  and  GO 
days’  deliveries  to  London.  Of  course,  at  a  loss. 
There  is  no  ore  to  be  bought  except  a  little  silicious 
gold,  or  gold  and  silver  ore,  not  enough  to  work 
up  stocks  011  hand.  All  the  other  smelters  in 
Colorado  are  running  less  than  their  capacity  and 
dropping  one  furnace  after  another  as  a  reduced 
stock.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  ores  for  smelting 
are  to  come  from  even  at  present  prices  of  silver. 
Nearly  all  the  mines,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold 
mines,  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  the  Smuggler  Union, 
at  Telluride,  arc  shut  down,  and  the  tonnage  thus 
produced  is  not  over  100  or  110  tons  daily.  There 
is  a  product  of  90  to  100  tons  per  day  of  lead  ores, 
low  in  silver,  but  this  tonnage  cannot  be  kept  up 
unless  lead  goes  up.  After  August  there  will  be 
very  little  silver  and  less  lead  coming  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  this  region  unless  conditions  change  very 
materially. 

Del  Norte  County. 

The  Bald  Hill  diggings,  recently  discovered,  about 
six  miles  from  Crescent  City,  have  proved  both  ex¬ 
tensive  and  rich.  The  miners  now  there  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  work  on  a  grand  scale,  in  sinking  shafts 
and  building  flumes.  A  town  has  been  laid  out, 
ancl  buildings  are  beginning  to  be  built.  It  has 
been  named  Vallardsville. 

El  Paso  County. 

Pharmacist  Mining  Company. — The  shaft  ou  the 
Pharmacist  is  being  rapidly  sunk  and  is  now  down 
about  205  ft.,  says  the  Cripple  Creek  “Crusher.” 
The  vein  is  4  ft,  wide  in  the  bottom,  with  perfect 
walls,  and  2  ft.  of  it  yields  over  $300  per  ton  in 
gold.  A  drift  is  being  run  a  short  distance  from 
near  the  bottom,  7G  ft.  below  the  second  level.  The 
ore  thus  blocked  out  is  considered  as  good  as  any 
heretofore  taken  out  of  the  mine.  The  cross  vein 
shows  strong  in  the  lower  workings  and  is  yielding 
good  ore.  A  cross-cut  is  being  also  run  to  tap  the 
Zenobia  vein,  from  which  so  much  good  ore  has 
been'  taken,  near  where  it  enters  the  Pharmacist 
ground.  Manager  Jones  expresses  the  opinian  that 
it  will  be  reached  in  from  15  to  20  days.  Judging 
from  the  direction  of  the  vein  as  exposed  in  the 
Zenobia  workings,  it  is  thought  the  Pharmacist 
will  have  about  900  ft.  of  this  vein  within  its 
boundaries.  The  management  expects  that  when 
tapi)ed,  this  vein  will  increase  the  output  of  the 
mine. 

Gilpin  County. 

Topeka  Mining  Company. — This  company,  in  Rus¬ 
sell  Gulch,'  are  issuing  bonds  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  thoroughly  develop  their  holdings  on  the 
Topeka  vein.  This  vein  has  already  produced  a 
large  amount  of  ore. 

Lake  County. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

At  this  writing  it  seems  moat  probable  that  the 
Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Company’s 
plant  in  this  camp,  known  as  the  Arkansas  'Valley 
smelter,  will  remain  shut  down  tightly  for  the 
present.  On  August  2d,  the  company  put  into  effect 
a  10%  reduction  on  all  wages.  A  number  of  the 


men  went  to  work,  but  they  were  driven  away  by 
a  mob  and  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  work  at 
the  reduced  scale.  As  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
an  amicable  settlement  will  be  arranged,  the  man¬ 
agement  has  prepared  to  blow  out  at  once.  This 
smelter,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
has  been  running  eight  blast  furnaces,  but  owing 
to  a  scarcity  of  lead  and  the  general  depressed  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  has  only  been  running  three  of 
late.  These,  together  with  the  roasting  depart¬ 
ment,  gave  employment  to  230  men,  who  are  now 
idle. 

Cyrus  Allen  and  Henry  Thompson,  of  this  city, 
this  week  opened  up  a  large  and  rich  vein  of  gold 
ore  in  Boswell  gulch,  some  12  miles  from  here. 
.\ssays  from  this  find  gave  returns  of  from  4  to 
131/^  oz.  gold  per  ton.  The  ore  is  a  soft  ipiartz 
and  promises  improvement  as  development  work 
progn'ss(‘s.  Quite  a  number  of  prospectors  are 
now  :;i  that  section  and  will  thoroughly  prospect 
for  more  of  this  same  mineral. 

At  the  Bimetallic  smelter  the  improvenn'iits  have 
all  been  completed,  and  that  plant  is  now  ready  t(» 
blow  in  with  double  its  former  capacity.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  nothing  will  be  done  until  the 
silver  question  is  settled,  although  negotiations 
are  now  pending  regarding  a  sliding  scale  of  wages 
which  may  be  accepted  by  the  men  and  the  plant 
be  started  up. 

La  Plata  County. 

Columbus. — This  mine,  situated  12  miles  north 
of  here,  on  La  Plata  Mountain,  owned  by  L.  C. 
Williams,  Charles  Benson  and  (leorge  P.  Datson, 
has  iteen  sold  for  $150,090,  $27,(X)0  of  which  was 
paid  over  when  the  transfer  was  made.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  well  developed  and  assays  well  in  gold.  The 
purchaser  is  said  to  be  an  English  syndicate,  reir- 
reseuted  by  A.  Lansom. 

San  Miguel  County. 

Shipments  of  ore  and  concentrates  from  Telluride 
for  the  week  ending  August  4th  aggregated  374 
tons,  making  a  total  since  January  1st  of  12,074 
tons. 

FLORIDA. 

Alachua  County. 

Tutton  Mine. — Work  at  this  phosphate  mine  is 
being  extended  and  the  machinery  is  now  all  in 
operation.  A  large  storage  building  has  been  put 
up. 

Marion  County. 

Burke  Mine. — The  force  at  work  on  this  phos¬ 
phate  mine,  near  Ocala,  has  recently  been  doubled 
and  shipments  are  being  increased  to  fill  orders. 

Polk  County. 

Belle  Phosphate  Company. — ^This  company’s  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery  near  Fort  Lee  are  now 
nearly  completed  an(i  active  work  on  the  mine  will 
soon  begin. 

Land  Pebble  Phosphate  Company. — The  South 
Florida  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  of  Orlando, 
has  taken  heavy  contracts  for  phosphate  machin¬ 
ery  for  this  company,  at  Pebble. 

IDAHO. 

Alturas  County. 

Tyrauuis. — The  “Wood  River  Times”  says  that 
James  McCarter  and  Josrah  Reedy  have  made  a 
strike  in  the  Tyrannis.  They  have  had  ore  for 
years,  but  it  was  so  low-grade  that  it  scarcely 
paid  expenses.  They  have  run  a  lower  tunnel 
the  past  winter,  however,  and  about  a  week  ago. 
after  finding  sundry  bunches  and  small  kidneys 
of  rich  ore,  they  cut  into  a  vein  of  ruby  silver  ore 
that  is  exceedingly  promising. 

Boise  County. 

King  Gold  Mine. — This  mine  has  not  been  worked 
for  some  time,  but  it  has  recently  been  unwatered 
and  a  force  of  miners  put  at  work.  The  ore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Boise  “Statesman,”  is  free-milling 
and  appears  to  increase  in  value  in  depth. 

Moimtain  Queen. — The  20-stamp  mill  at  this  mine 
is  crushing  on  an  average  of  GO  tons  per  day.  The 
ore  yields  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton  in  free  gold  and 
the  returns  are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Owyhee  County. 

De  Lamar  Mining  Company. — The  report  for 
.Tune  shows  2,508  tons  crushed,  the  average  assay 
value  being  $33.90.  The  procluct  was  1,719  oz. 
gold  and  32,801  oz.  silver.  Receipts  were,  from 
bullion,  $58,001;  sales  of  ore,  $9,010;  miscellaneous. 
.$2,891);  total,  $G9,901.  Expenses  were  $35,G08. 
leaving  profit  $34,293.  Manager  J.  IV.  Plummer’s 
report  says  of  the  mining  work:  77-ft.  vein,  fifth 
level,  east.  The  present  face  does  not  show  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  although  we  find  at  times  small 
IMJckets  of  rich  shipping  ore.  77  ft.  vein,  sixth 
level,  east.  The  level  is  all  in  ore  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  value:  at  the  present  time  it  assays  $5 
gold  and  $17  silver.  77  ft.  v’ein  seventh  level,  east, 
'rhis  level  has  been  advanced  during  the  month  25 
ft.  It  is  being  driven  on  the  contact  in  search  of 
shipping  ore.  A  little  silver  is  found  occasionally, 
ami  the  present  face  looks  favorable.  Wahl  Tun¬ 
nel.  The  character  of  the  rock  passed  through 
during  the  month  is  without  change,  and  is  still 
hard  for  breaking.  We  have  suspended  work  on 
the  main  tunnel  for  the  time  being,  and  have  com¬ 
menced  to  cross-cut  easterly  to  intersect  the  iron 
dyke,  which  we  have  not  seen  for  several  hundred 
ft.  No.  9  level  cross-cut.  The  face  of  this  level 
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is  mixed  with  quartz,  and  is  wetter  than  usual. 
The  rock  is  rather  hard  and  firm.  No.  5  vein,  ninth 
level,  east.  The  vein  in  this  level  for  the  month 
past  will  average  3  ft.  wide,  assaying  $25  gold 
and  .$5  silver,  equal  to  $30  per  ton.  Its  present 
face  shows  a  width  of  18  in.  of  good  ore;  this  nar¬ 
rowing  down  is  line  to  its  approaching  the  iron 
dyke.  From  the  face  of  this  drift  we  have  com¬ 
menced  to  crosscut  into  the  footwall,  for  the  purpose 
of  intersecting  the  77-ft.  vein  on  this  level.  We 
have  also  extended  a  raise  on  this  vein  and  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  eighth  level,  the  full  distanci? 
of  which  is  112  ft.  Average  width  of  vein  in  this 
raise  is  4  ft.,  and  its  average  value  is  $25  gold 
and  $15  silver,  eipial  to  $4(1  per  ton.  No.  0  vein, 
ninth  level,  west.  This  level  has  been  extended 
2.3  ft.:  the  vein  will  average  3‘50  ft.,  assaying  $2<S 
gold  and  .$10  silver,  (‘(pial  to  .$38  per  ton.  No.  0 
vein,  ninth  level,  east.  Tliis  level  is  aitproaching 
the  dyke,  and  is  at  present  suspended.  No.  7  vein, 
ninth  level.  The  average  width  of  vein  is  .3%  ft., 
assaying  $2.5  gold  and  .$15  silver,  ecpial  to  $40  per 
ton. 

ILLINOIS. 

H  enry  County. 

The  Kewanee  Coal  Company. — This  company 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  to  .$100,0(M)  in  order 
to  provide  money  for  additional  developments. 

Peoria  County. 

Edwards  Mine. — ^This  mine  has  recently  been 
opened  at  Edwards  Station,  near  Peoria,  and  is 
tioing  very  well. 

INDIANA. 

Natural  Gas  Belt  League. — The  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Natural  Gas  Belt  League  of 
Indiana  was  effected  at  Anderson,  Ind..  .\ugust7th. 
The  ofiicers  arc:  President,  Maj.  ,1.  H.  Terhune; 
vice-president,  G.  M'.  Landon,  Kokomo;  secretary, 
,1.  A.  Williams,  Muncie;  treasurer,  .1.  Overshine, 
Elwood.  The  hnigue  includes  Madison,  Hamilton, 
Tipton,  Grant,  Howard,  .lay.  Delaware  and  Black¬ 
ford  counties.  The  object  of  the  league  is  to  pool 
the  interests  of  the  gas  cities  :ind  prevent  foreign 
companies  from  securing  gas  leases  in  the  Indiana 
belt. 

IOWA. 

Boone  C(»unty. 

Lower  Vein  ('oal  Company. — 'I'liis  company  has 
been  ttrganized  by  1).  B.  Barney,  H.  Brown  and 
others,  to  mine  coal  near  Boone. 

Keokuk  County. 

Crt'scent  Coal  Company. — 'I'liis  company  is  doing 
a  good  deal  of  prospecting  work  and  is  preparing 
to  opeii  a  new  mine  on  its  property,  near  What 
Cheer. 

Marion  County. 

(hirbon  Coal  Company. — This  company  has  struck 
a  5-ft.  vein  of  coal  in  the  shaft  which  it  has  been 
sinking  at  Knoxville. 

M'aiHdlo  County. 

Phillii>s  Coal  Company. — ’I'liis  company  is  sink¬ 
ing  two  new  shafts  to  develop  its  property,  near 
Gttumwa. 

KANSAS. 

Coal. 

'I'he  Cieoperative  Mining  thnnpany. — 'I'his  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  at  Wichita,  for  the  pur- 
jiose  of  mining  coal,  by  O.  McKinney,  J.  Turner 
and  others. 

A  press  dispatch  from  ’i'opeka  says  that  all  efforts 
to  bring  the  southwestern  Kansas  miners’  strike 
to  an  end  have  proved  fruitless,  for  the  reason  that 
the  operators  do  not  propose  to  employ  any  of  the 
men  who  have  participated  in  the  present  trouble. 
'Phe  oi>erators  are  putting  new  men  at  work  every 
day.  and  say  they  will  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
strike  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Cherokee*  County. 

Grand  River  Mining  and  Smelting  Comps^v. — 
’Phis  company  has  been  organized,  with  an  olfice 
in  Columbus,  and  $150,000  capital  stock  to  mine 
lead  ami  zinc  and  build  smelting  works.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are;  Thorne.  E.  Corpany,  D.  C.  Finn,  A.  J. 
Mudeater,  Chas.  French,  A.  S.  Dennison  and  W. 
11.  Barr. 

MARYLAND. 

Allegheny  County. 

I'rostburg  Mining  Company. — This  company  has 
been  organized  to  develop  the  coal  on  the  Wither’s 
tract  of  1..500  acres,  near  Frostburg. 

MASSACHUSE’TTS. 

Berkshire  County. 

Stockbridge  Iron  Company. — The  Nathaniel  Deet 
mine,  at  West  Stockbridge,  has  been  closed  and 
I  he  pumps  taken  out.  The  mine  has  been  operated 
by  the  Richmond  Iron  AVorks,  under  a  lease,  but 
the  lease  has  expired  and  has  not  been  renewed. 
The  mine  is  a  very  old  one. 

MICHIGAN. 

Copper. 

Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company. — On  the  5th 
inst.,  the  stockholders  of  this  company  received  the 
annual  pamphlet  report,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
company’s  history.  It  contains  a  clear  and  con¬ 
densed  report  of  two  pages  by  President  Agassiz, 
similar  to  that  made  last  year,  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities,  .a  13  page  sketch  of  the  property 
of  the  company,  aod  several  surface  maps  of  the 


company’s  propery,  but  no  map  of  undergroimd 
workings.  Perhsips  the  most  important  statement 
in  the  pamphlet  is  as  follows:  “We  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  time  when  the  equipment  of  the  company 
will  be  practically  completed,  and  when  we  shall 
only  have  to  look  forward  to  comparatively  small 
expenditures  for  new  equipment.’^  The  company 
smelted  in  the  year  ending  April  30,  30,214  tons 
of  refinefl  copper,  compared  with  28,248  tons  the 
previous  year.  Price  of  copper  has  varied  from 
12Vi  cents  to  1014  cents,  and  is  now  10*4  cents. 
Four  dividends  of  $5  each  were  paid  during  the 
year.  Sinking  Red  Jacket  vertical  shaft  has  been 
resumed,  and  cross-cuts  to  it  have  been  made  from 
the  30th  to  the  42d  levels.  Two  cross-cuts  have 
been  driven  to  the  Dsceola  amygdaloid  vein  which 
“was  found  (piite_  well  filled  with  copper.’’  Another 
amygdaloid  belt,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  copper  was 
found,  was_  also  crossed.  A  third  cross-cut  to  the 
Osceola  vein  will  be  made,  and  the  comi)any  pro- 
l>oses  to  carry  on  a  good  deal  of  exploration  from 
them.  The  financial  statement  shows  surplus  assets 
of  .$.3.4.57,321,  against  $2,035,942  last  year,  though 

•  opper  is  taken  at  9  cents  insteatl  of  10  cents,  as 
last  year.  Liabilities,  including  mining  contracts, 
:ire  but  $587,950,  but  $000,00()  more  will  l»e  re- 

•  luired  to  complete  the  vertical  shaft. 

Huron  Mining  Company. — This  i)roperty  shut 
down  on  the  7th  inst.,  throwing  130  men  out  of 
work. 


Iron — ilenominee  Range. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
has  declined  the  request  of  the  mining  companies 
on  this  range  for  lower  freight  rates. 

Chapin  Mining  Company.— A  press  dispatch 
frtuu_  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  dated  August  8th,  says: 
President  Ferdinand  Schleisinger,  of  the  Chapin 
Alining  Company,  and  the  head  of  the  Schleisinger 
mining  syndicate,  will  tender  his  resignation  within 
three  days,  to  take  effect  at  once.  The  company 
has  given  its  creditors  absolute  control  of  its  prop¬ 
erty,  which  included  a  lease  of  the  famous  Chapin 
mine,  with  the  understanding  that  after  all  the  in¬ 
debtedness  is  cleared  away  the  property  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  It  was 
only  after  this  agreement  was  made  by  all  parties 
interested  that  Air.  Schleisinger,  who  is  practically 
the  Chaiiin  Alining  Company,  consented  to  be  re¬ 
tired.  The  plan  of  the  creditors  to  realize  on  their 
claims  against  the  company  is  well  arranged  on 
a  business  basis  which  promises  to  protect  the  com- 
I»any  against  utter  ilemoralization  and  enable  all 
the  banks  in  Alilwaukee  holding  paper  of  the 
Chapin  Alining  Company  to  realize  on  the  basis  of 
KM)  cents  on  the  dollar  with  interest.  It  originated 
in  the  mind  of  AVashington  Becker,  receiver  for 
the  Alitchell  Bank,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
creditors  in  every  detail  as  well  as  by*  Air. 
Schleisinger.  Receiver  Becker  will  manage  the 
property. 

AIIN'NESOTA. 

Duluth. 

(From  our  Special  (Correspondent.) 

The  ore  shipments  to  date,  from  the  A’ermillion 
and  Alesaba  ranges  are  as  follows:  Minnesota, 
215.8,^)  tons:  Chandler,  256,086;  Zenith,  2,000;  all 
A'erinillion;  total  Alesaba  range,  100,000  tons.  The 
new  ore  dock  of  the  Duluth,  Alissabe  &  Northern 
road,  at  Thirty-third  avenue  west,  was  opened  this 
week  and  has  so  far  handled  six  cargoes,  about 
10,(MM)  tons.  About  150  cars  are  coming  to  the 
dock  daily.  It  is  expected  that  a  2,000-ton  cargo 
can  be  loaded  in  30  minutes  after  things  get  to 
working  smoothly. 

Excellent  indications  of  gold  have  been  foun<l 
north  of  the  Vermillion  range,  south  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary.  Several  exploring  parties  are 
investigiiting.  Gold  has  occasionally  been  reported 
from  this  section  for  years. 

Iron — ^Vermillion  Range. 

Alinnesota  Iron  Company. — Only  .590  men  are  in 
the  employ  of  this  company.  Shafts  7,  8  and  9 
are  still  being  worked,  but  the  pumps  are  vaken  out 
from  the  lower  levels.  Alany  of  the  unemployed 
have  gone  to  their  European  homes. 

Iron — Gunflint  Lake  District. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Alinneapolis,  which  was  a  large  advancer  to  the 
Gunflint  Lake  Iron  Company,  work  at  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  stopped.  A  party  from  Minneapolis,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  creditor  bank  and  accompanied  by 
H.  A’’.  AVinchell,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  has 
gone  to  look  over  the  property.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  but  that  the  reported  nickel  finds 
hert\about  are  of  value. 

Alesaba  Range. 

Biwabik  Ore  Company. — This  company  closed 
d<»wn  all  operations  for  the  present,  throwing  out 
2,50  men.  It  had  been  shipping  for  two  or  three 
weeks  as  high  as  1,000  tons  a  day.  It  is  hoped  to 
resume  later  in  the  season. 

Hale. — This  mine,  operated  by  the  Standard  Ore 
Company,  closed  August  1st,  throwing  out  35  to 
40  men.  It  had  been  but  one  cargo  shipment 
which  was  understood  to  be  very  satisfactory,  but 
a  lack  of  ready  cash  caused  the  shut-down. 

Ohio.— One  hundred  men  employed  stripping  here 
have  been  laid  off  and  the  mine  will  probably  ship 
very  little  ore  this  year. 

Lackawanna  Iron  Company.— This  company,  in 


Township  57,  Range  22,  has  found  mixed  ore  with¬ 
in  5  ft.  of  the  surface,  with  every  indication  of 
good  ore  at  a  depth  of  8  ft.  Large  deposits  of  good 
ore  have  been  testpitted  by  this  company  on  an 
SO-acre  tract  just  %  mile  west  of  the  new  find. 
Ore  has  alsr*  been  found  just  east  by  E.  ,T.  Long¬ 
year.  of  Alanpiette.  The  Alesaba  Chief  mine  lies 
joining  the  Lackawanna  on  the  south, west,  'rhe 
dip  of  the  ore  body  hereabouts,  where  larger  de¬ 
velopments  will  show  a  great  deal  of  ore,  is 
toward  the  south  at  a  grade  about  200  O.  to  the 
mile  steeper  than  the  surface,  which  also  dips  to 
the  south  and  east. 

AIooso. — This  coinj)any.  in  S-,58-17.  has  sunk 
through  its  manganese  find.  20  ft.,  and  has  drifted 
.38  ft.  and  22  ft.  in  opposite  direi'tions  from  the 
shaft.  Both  drifts  are  .vet  in  manganese  ore.  A 
late  assay  is  .57%  manganese,  2%  iron,  0  90%  sili- 
<•011.  Some  .500  tons  of  manganese  ore  from  30  to 
,55%  have  been  raised.  AA’ork  on  the  property  is 
almost  entirely  suspended. 

AIISSOURI. 

Coal. 

'riie  strike  of  all  Alissouri  miners  ordered  for  the 
7th  inst.,  by  a  delegate  convention  of  miners  held 
at  Kan.sas  City  last  week,  has  not  taken  place.  At 
a  few  of  the  lesser  mines  some  of  the  men  went 
out.  but  at  the  great  mining  centers  the  workmen 
refusi'd  to  strike.  It  was  a  “sympathy”  strike,  and 
was  ordered  to  bolster  up  the  losing  cause  of  the 
Kansas  strike  and  not  because  the  Alissouri  men 
had  any  grievance  of  their  own. 

Jasper  County. 

.\  pri'ss  dispatch  from  .Toplin  says:  Operators 
of  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  this  district  met  in  .Toji- 
lin  yestenlay  and  organized  for  protection  against 
the  smelting  company.  The  smelters  have  forceil 
Tiriees  do^^■Tl  until  they  artHtelow  cost  of  production. 
'Phe  operators  will  close  down  their  mines  to  force 
a  better  market. 

AIONTANA. 

Deer  Lodge  County. 

AA'ashington  Gulch. — ,T.  Zwicky,  T.  P.  Newton. 
Henrv  Patten  and  AA’ilson  &  Gillie  have  leased  and 
bomb'd  from  E.  H.  Irvine,  H.  Tj.  Frank  and  others, 
si'veral  placer  claims  in  AA’’ashington  Gulch,  and 
will  at  once  vigorously  prosecute  development  upon 
them,  says  the  Butte  “Inter- Alountain.”  They  in¬ 
tend  to  sink  a  shaft  to  bedrock  and  then  work  in 
on  the  channel. 

Lewis  it  Clarke  County. 

St.  Louis  Alining  and  ATilling  Company. — ’Phis 
company  leased  the  Big  Ox  mill  and  are  putting 
it  in  shape  for  treating  the  ore  from  their  mine. 
AA’e  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  at  once  commence  hauling  2.5  tons 
of  ore  per  day  from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  which  is 
ail  the  ore  the  mill  is  capable  of  treating  with  two 
shifts. 

Park  County. 

Park  Coal  and  Coke  Company. — This  company 
has  made  an  assignment  and  its  mines  at.Horr  are 
temporarily  closed.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
work  will  soon  be  resumed. 

Silver  Bow  County. 

Boston  &  Alontana  Alining  Company. — The  rop- 
per  mines  of  this  company  are  all  in  operation. 
Sinking  is  still  in  progress  at  the  AVest  Colusa,  the 
shaft  now  being  developed  to  a  depth  of  ,560  ft. 
At  the  600-ft.  level,  connections  will  be  made  with 
the  .500-ft.  level  of  the  T^eonard.  The  AVest  Colusa 
ledge  is  said  to  be  from  40  to  ,50  ft.  in  width,  and 
incr(*asing  in  size  and  quality  as  depth  is  attained. 

Flint  Creek  Alining  Company. — The  Butte  “Inter- 
Alountain”  says  that  this  company’s  mine,  on 
which  operations  have  been  suspended  for  two 
years,  is  to  be  reopened.  The  mines  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  gold  properties.  A  tunnel  .500  fL  long 
is  to  be  run  in  the  hill,  with  the  expectation  of 
striking  the  rich  gold  lead  that  the  owners  are 
positive  is  hidflen  in  the  ground. 

Heinze  Smelter. — The  new  addition  to  this 
smelter,  at  Butte,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
AVestern  Iron  AA^orks  are  putting  up  the  two  con¬ 
verters.  Two  reverberatory  furnaces,  a  blast  fur¬ 
nace  and  one  O’Harra  roasting  furnace  will  be 
added  to  the  smelter.  The  Chicago  Iron  AVorks 
are  building  an  engine  and  air  compressor  for  the 
works.  The  smelter  is  treating  about  110  tons 
of  ore  per  day. 

Rockbreaker  Aline.— Preparations  are  being  made 
to  sink  the  shaft  to  the  100-ft.  level.  It  is  now 
down  40  ft.  and  has  uncovered  some  good  copper 
ore. 

NEVADA. 

Eureka  County. 

Eureka  District.— During  the  month  of  July  the 
ore  shipments  recorded  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
low  price  of  silver,  and  reached  only  346  tons. 
The  Diamond  Company  shipped  just  what  ore 
they  had  in  their  bins,  271  tons,  and  discharged 
their  miners  until  such  time  arrives  when  it  will  pay 
to  take  out  more.  Pour  other  lots  were  shipped,  as 
follows:  From  the  Lord  Byron  mine.  18  tons; 
Richmond  mine,  12  tons;  AYllliamsburg  mines,  16 
tons,  and  sundries,  29  tons. 

Storey  County. 

Great  AVestern.— Work  in  this  mine,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  Alount  Davidson,  has  been  suspended. 
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Storey  Couuty — Comstock  Lode. 

The  Morgan  mill,  ou  the  Carsou  Kiver,  will  re¬ 
sume  crushiug  ou  Consolidated  Calitoruia  Vir¬ 
ginia  ore  shortly. 

Savage  Mining  Company. — ^The  latest  weekly  of- 
ticial  letter  says  that  ou  the  1,100  level  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  extract  ore  of  fair  grade  from  the  13,  14, 
15  and  10  doors;  also  prospecting  between  this 
and  the  050  level.  During  the  week  they  have 
hoisted  100  cars  of  ore,  shipped  to  the  Nevada 
mill  210  tons  and  milled  210  tons.  Car  samples 
average  $27.00;  battery  samples  average  $23.70. 
Dulliou  yield  for  the  week,  $3,345.30;  shipped  to 
the  United  States  Mint,  at  Carsou,  July  20th,  342 
lbs.  of  crude  bullion.  Some  men  are  engaged  ou 
repairs,  also  in  retimberiug  the  main  shaft  above 
the  050  level. 

Belcher  Mining  Company. — This  company  is  em¬ 
ploying  a  force  of  15  miners  and  is  doing  some 
prospecting  work  on  the  200,  350,  400  and  000-ft. 
levels.  No  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  mine 
are  reported. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  following  is  the  weekly  tabulated  statement 
of  ore  hoisted  from  Comstock  mines  and  milled, 
with  the  car  and  battery  assays,  bullion  shipments. 


Mines.  | 
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The  Virginia  Miners’  Union,  held  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  proposition  submitted  by  the  magnates 
of  the  lode,  that  a  25%  reduction  be  made  in 
miners’  wages.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  report  upon  at  a  future  meeting, 
'i'he  same  action  with  regard  to  the  matter  has 
been  taken  by  the  Comstock  Mechanics'  Union. 

Hale  &  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company. — The 
directors  of  the  company  are  holding  meetings  with 
the  managers  of  the  Savage  company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  arranging  for  the  working  of  both  mines, 
which  adjoin,  through  one  shaft.  The  ostensible 
reason  given  is  one  of  economy;  it  would  be  much 
heuper.  There  is  the  additional  advantage  also 
that  the  ore  hoisted  out  could  be  credited  to  one 
mine  or  the  other  just  as  it  happened  to  suit  the 
plans  of  the  millowuers,  who  are  the  actual  owners 
and  controllers  of  the  mines. 

White  Pine  County. 

Hamilton,  White  Pine  District. — The  ore  ship¬ 
ments  for  July  were  reduced  to  1)4  tons,  the  most 
of  which  went  to  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead 
Company,  of  Sail  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  follows:  From 
liCoaiiiii  brothers,  4U  tons;  C.  A.  Muthewsou,  2S 
tons;  Itocco  ivragiiazo,  12  tons,  and  Boss  Siri, 
14  tons. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Warren  County. 

New  Jersey  Iron  Ore  Company. — This  company, 
which  has  been  operating  extensively  near  Oxford 
Furnace,  has  been  laboring  for  some  time  to 
straighten  out  its  books  and  accounts.  Its  former 
superiiiieudeut,  George  F.  Bird,  and  its  general 
manager,  Baron  Forstner  de  Daubeuoy,  are  both 
under  indictment  in  this  couuty  for  conspiring  to 
defraud  the  company.  The  Baron  was  arraigned 
and  released  on  $5,(>U0  bail  to  appear  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  term  of  court,  and  is  at  present  living  in 
New  York.  Bird  Hew  to  parts  unknown.  A.  E. 
Davis,  the  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  says  that  the  directors  have  determined  to 
prosecute  the  men  who  have  been  concerned  in 
the  frauds  perpetrated  against  the  company. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Grant  County. 

The  Confidence  Company  is  the  only  one  which 
suspended  operations  in  the  Silver  Creek  district 
last  mouth,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  shut  down 
is  only  temporary.  The  Maud  S.  mill  there  is 
turning  out  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  increased 
quantities  since  the  stamps  were  put  in  and  the 
use  of  the  Huntington  mills  was  discontinued. 
Two  new  mills  are  building  and  will  be  ready  for 
operation  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  output  of  the 
camp  will  be  very  much  increased.  Capt.  M. 
Cooney,  whose  new  mill  is  about  completed,  has 
about  200  tons  of  ore  out  which  will  run  nearly 
$30  a  ton  in  gold  and  about  $17  in  silver.  This 
ore  runs  considerably  higher  in  gold  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  ore  taken  out  in  the  Mogollon  camps. 

Viola  Mining  Company. — An  important  strike 
was  made  last  week  in  the  fourth  level  of  this 
mine,  at  Pyramid.  The  company  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  the  mine  recently,  and  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
indications  of  ore  were  found  in  a  drift  on  the 
fourth  level.  Work  on  the  drift  was  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  vein  of  rich  sulphide 
of  silver  was  found.  The  vein  is  about  3  in.  wide, 
and  a  sample  taken  from  it  assayed  very  high  in 
silver  per  ton.  The  vein  extends  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  drift,  but  it  has  been  followed 
no  further.  This  discovery  will  probably  liven  up 


the  camp  considerably,  as  this  ore  can  be  mined 
and  treated  at  a  profit  with  silver  at  its  present 
price. 

Western  Belle. — This  gold  mine,  at  Gold  Hill,  has 
been  leased  to  \v  illiam  Walker,  of  Silver  Ci.cy,  wbo 
has  also  leased  tbe  Standard  mill,  in  wnich  to 
treat  the  ore.  Considerable  development  work  has 
been  done  ou  tue  mine,  and  the  ore  mills  from 
$14  to  $30  per  ton.  The  vein  is  from  IS  in.  to  2 
ft.  wide. 

Sierra  County. 

It  is  reported  that  work  ou  the  tunnel  through 
Animas  Teak  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  New 
machinery  lias  been  put  in,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  tunnel,  which  will  be  3,000  ft.  long,  will  be 
completed  next  year.  This  tunnel  is  a  part  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  mining  undertakings  ever 
commmeuced  in  the  Southwest,  and  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  mure  than  double  tlie  gold  output  of 
Sierra  Couuty. 

NEW  YORK. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

The  destruction  of  talc  mill  No.  7,  near  Hails- 
borough,  on  the  4th  Inst.,  involved  a  loss  of  from 
$SO,000  to  $100,000,  with  $40,000  insurance.  'I'he 
mill  had  a  capacity  of  30  tons  of  talc  daily,  ana 
with  it  were  destroyed  400  tons  of  the  product  in 
its  finished  state. 

NOR'TH  CAROLINA. 

Cabarrus  Couuty. 

(From  our  Special  (Xirrespondeut.) 

Riggers  Mine. — 'I'his  mine  has  been  sold  to  the 
Gold  Nugget  .Mining  Company,  and  will  be  put  in 
operation  at  once. 

Davidson  County. 

(From  om*  Special  Correspondent.) 

'I'he  smelter  at  'Thomasville  will  soon  be  in 
opemtiou.  'The  Silver  Valley  mine  will  supply  most 
of  the  ore  to  the  smelter. 

Nash  Couuty. 

(From  om'  Special  Correspondent.) 

Mauu-Arriuglou. — xhis  mine  is  being  operated  by 
E.  W.  Lyon,  oi  Tittsburg,  Ta. 

Randolph  Couhty. 

(From  our  Special  Corresuoudeuc.) 

Mr.  Beck,  formerly  chemist  for  the  'Thomasville 
smeller,  is  opening  a  promising  gold  prospect  in 
Randolph  Couuty.  Dr.  if.  A.  Redding,  of  Cedar 
halls,  uas  struca  some  remarkauiy  rich  gold  ore 
ou  his  property.  'The  writer  saw  one  specimen 
from  near  tiie  surface,  with  a  small  nugget  which 
would  weigh  i  dwt.  inclosed  right  in  tue  quartz. 

Rowan  Couuty. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Houeycuts.— .4  party  of  miners  have  erected  a 
small  mill  and  are  operatmg  the  iloiieycut  mine,  an- 
joiiiiiig  Uold  ifili.  Two  proiuiueut  .\evada  silver 
mining  men  have  procured  a  noud  ou  two  prop¬ 
erties,  near  Goid  mil,  and  will  do  some  work. 

UREGDN. 

Baker  County. 

Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company. — 'This  company  is 
pusunig  development  ou  its  mine  and  has  opened  a 
vein  oi  cousideraoie  value.  Oruers  have  ueeu  given 
to  put  a  stamp  mill  and  work  has  been  begun  ou 
me  ouildings. 

I’E.N'NSYL  VANIA. 

.Tiiihracite  Coal. 

'The  fire  in  tue  Teuusylvauia  colhery,  at 
Shamokiu,  has  been  extiuguisued  and  work  was 
resumed  ou  me  bm  iiist.,  with  ;:,uuu  men  and  boys. 

'The  .Mineral  .Mining  and  liailroad  Company 
shut  down  its  Cameron  colliery,  at  Shamokiu,  ou 
ihe  Sth  iiist.,  for  tUe  balance  of  the  week,  owing 
to  lack  of  orders  tor  tneir  product.  'Tnis  colliery 
when  ruuumg  full  employs  uOO  men  and  boys. 

Workings  of  Moore  A  Burchill’s  Lawrence  col¬ 
liery,  near  i''rackviile,  and  right  alongside  of  the 
Reauing  Railroad  Mahanoy  plane,  collapsed 
August  7th,  carrying  down  into  a  deep  opening  a 
considerable  area  of  surface  ground,  including  some 
small  buildings  and  the  large  colliery  stable. 

Orders  have  been  received  to  start  up  the  Key¬ 
stone  washery,  at  Locustdale,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
gotten  ready.  'The  plant  shut  down  some  weeks 
ago  for  repairs,  and  since  that  time  a  thorough 
system  of  scrapers  has  been  put  in  to  convey 
the  culm  from  the  banks  to  the  breaker  instead 
of  using  dumpers  as  heretofore.  It  is  expected 
that  work  will  be  resumed  in  about  two  weeks. 

Owinjg  to  the  continued  drought  the  Mahanoy 
City  Water  Company  unexpectedly  on  August  5th 
shut  off  the  supply  heretofore  furnished  the  Read¬ 
ing  Coal  and  iron  Company,  and  in  consequence 
all  the  collieries  in  the  Mahanoy  district  have 
shut  down.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  use 
mine  water  at  some  of  these  places,  but  operation 
of  the  collieries  will  be  unsatisfactory  and  far 
from  general. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company. — This 
company  is  preparing  to  strip  the  veins  of  coal  in 
entire  basins  in  the  neighborhood  of  Honey  Brook 
and  Audenried.  To  do  this,  at  least  20,()00,()(X) 
cu.  yds.  of  earth  and  rock  must  be  removed.  'This 
is  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  stripping 
that  is  already  under  way.  The  material  to  be  re¬ 


moved  varies  in  depth  from  a  few  feet  to  over  1(X> 
ft.  in  places.  'The  work  will  be  done  partly  by 
hand  and  partly  by  steam  shovels,  and  will  be  let 
out  on  contract.  'This  work  will  last  several  years, 
and  will  add  about  20  years  to  the  lite  oi  tUe 
Lehigh  A  Wilkes-Barre  operations  in  this  section. 

An  important  case  affecting  coal  leases  has  just 
been  decided  in  tbe  Thiladelpaia  courts.  Tbe  facts 
as  furnished  by  one  of  tbe  parties  in  interest  are 
as  follows:  In  October,  13if,  William  L.  Lance 
leased  the  coal  iii  acres  of  land  in  Tlymoutb 
'Township  to  'Thomas  Broderick  and  others,  at  a 
royalty  of  25  cts.  per  ton  of  coal  that  will  pass  over 
a  screen  of  %-iu.  mesh,  reserving  to  himself  all 
the  culm  or  refuse  coal.  'This  lease  was  subse¬ 
quently  assigned  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  who  transferred  it  to  the  Lehigh  A 
Wilkes-Rarre  Coal  Company  in  April,  1874.  Riuice 
claimed  that  48(i,(>42  tons  of  coal  had  been  mined 
and  shipped  from  the  property  mure  than  had  been 
accounted  for,  which  at  the  rate  of  royalty  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  lease  would  amount  to  $121,510.  He 
also  claimed  $100,000  fur  the  culm  or  refuse  coal, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  converted  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  its  own  use.  He  also  claimed  $02,500  as 
compensation  for  the  use  of  his  property  by  the 
defendant  company  in  hauling  coal  mined  from 
other  lands  through  his  property,  and  claimed  5 
cts.  per  ton  fur  such  coal  hauled,  and  fixed  the  ton¬ 
nage  thus  hauled  at  1,250,000. 

'The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  con¬ 
tended  that  the  lease  in  question  was  a  sale  of  all 
the  coal  in  the  laud,  and  that  the  price  to  be  paid 
therefor  was  25  cts.  per  ton  for  so  much  thereof 
as  passed  over  a  '/s-iu.  mesh.  'The  company  also 
contended  that  the  agreement  in  the  lease  that  the 
lessor  should  have  the  culm  or  refuse  coal  was  not 
intended  to  include  the  merchantable  coal,  such  as 
pea  and  buckwheat  coal,  which  passed  through  a 
•%j-iu.  mesh,  and  it  offered  evidence  to  show  that, 
at  the  time  the  lease  was  made,  it  was  not  cus¬ 
tomary  under  other  leases  to  pay  royalty  on  the 
merchantable  coal  which  was  made  through  a  %- 
ill.  mesh,  unless  it  was  so  stipulated.  'Tue  com¬ 
pany  also  claimed  that  it  had  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  the  openings  made  in  the  coal  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  it  saw  fit,  without  compensating  the  lessor 
therefor. 

'The  suit  was  brought  in  Philadelphia  in  1890, 
and  the  matter  was,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  re- 
feiTed  to  8.  8.  Hollingsworth  as  referee.  'This 
week  the  referee  tiled  his  report,  which  is  in  favor 
of  the  company  on  all  points,  and  gives  judgment 
for  the  company.  'This  case  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
lessors  and  lessees  of  coal  lands  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Iron. 

Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Ore  Company. — 8tepheu  8. 
Palmer,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  receiver  of 
this  company  by  Judge  Butler,  in  the  United  8tates 
Circuit  Court,  at  Philadelphia,  August  7th.  8e- 
curity  was  required  in  the  sum  of  $290,090.  'The 
bill  of  complaint  under  which  the  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  was  tiled  by  Andrew  J.  Kauffman,  of 
Columbia,  attorney  for  the  estate  of  Moses  'Tay¬ 
lor,  deceased,  of  New  York.  'The  company  owns 
extensive  iron  ore  mines  near  Columbia,  I’a.j  three 
iron  ore  furnaces  in  that  vicinity,  and  iron  ore 
mines  in  York  County,  i'a.,  and  Carroll  County, 
YId.,  besides  being  the  owner  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Bachman  Valley  Railroad,  a  short  road  in 
York  County,  Pa.,  and  Carroll  Couuty,  YId.  'The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company  secured  by- 
mortgages  is  over  $250,000,  and  its  tioatiug  debt 
almost  $200,000.  At  one  time  it  was  oiie  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  in  eastern 
I’euusylvaiiia,  but  its  furnaces  at  Columbia  have 
been  out  of  blast  for  some  months.  'The  balance 
said  to  be  due  on  the  company’s  bonds  issued  in 
January,  1892,  was  stated  as  $328,137.  'The  plain¬ 
tiff,  Yloses  'Taylor  Pyue,  surviving  executor  of 
Yloses  'Taylor's  estate,  and  trustee  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  securing  the  bonds,  it  was  stated,  is  also 
the  holder  of  3,194  shares  of  the  company’s  stock, 
is  a  creditor  for  $50,432,  and  there  is  due  on  the 
bonds  which  the  estate  holds  $273,300. 

Zinc. 

Lehigh  Iron  and  Zinc  Works. — 'The  working  force 
in  the  different  departments  of  these  works,  at 
8outh  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  considerably  re¬ 
duced  owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  times.  About 
80  men  have  been  suspended.  YIen  with  families 
are  given  the  preference  to  remain  at  work. 

Washington  County. 

Ylonongahela  Natural  Gas  Company. — A  big  gas 
well  has  been  struck  by  this  company  on  the  8wag- 
ler  farm.  'This  tract  consists  of  nearly  2,000  acres, 
and  di'illing  for  gas  commenced  over  a  year  ago. 
'The  first  well  had  a  pressure  of  -W  lbs.  to  the  min¬ 
ute  and  about  000  lbs.  rock  pressure.  The  next 
showed  over  75  lbs.  pressure  to  the  minute.  In 
the  next  well  sunk,  and  at  a  depth  of  2,221  ft., 
oil  was  found.  'The  well  was  drilled  deeper,  and  at 
2,700  ft.  the  last  well  was  struck.  'The  pressure 
of  gas  threw  the  tools  out  and  it  was  impossible 
to  close  it.  'The  gas  was  allowed  to  blow  out  and 
the  well  has  just  been  closed. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Custer  County. 

Gold  Basis. — Assays  of  ore  from  this  property, 
10  miles  east  of  Silver  Cliff,  and  owned  by  S.  B. 
Stanfield  and  others,  show  from  8  to  19  oz.  gold 
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per  ton;  silver,  from  3  to  100  oz.  Much  of  the  ore 
contains  free  gold. 

TEXAS. 

Coleman  County. 

Star  &  Crescent  Coal  Company. — This  company 
has  been  organized  by  J.  W.  Gibson,  W.  L.  Vining 
and  others,  with  $100,000  capital,  to  mine  coal 
near  Coleman. 

Erath  County. 

Adair  Coal  Mining  Company. — This  company,  it 
is  said,  has  interested  Eastern  capitalists,  and  will 
soon  commence  to  open  coal  mines,  near  Thurber, 
Tex. 

UTAH. 

Beaver  County. 

The  Kob  Koy  10-stamp  mill,  on  Indian  Creek,  in 
the  Beaver  district,  has  started.  Good  rei>orts  come 
from  this  district  that  the  miners  are  pushing  de¬ 
velopment  work  and  good  ore  is  being  extracted. 

Cache  County. 

Kich-Cache  Mining  Company. — ^The  properties  of 
this  company  are  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Bear  Lake  Mountains,  35  miles  east  of  Logan. 
Don  Kimball,  the  superintendent,  has  had  three 
shafts  sunk  upon  different  lodes.  Ore  has  been 
taken  from  the  main  shaft  that  assayed  7GVi%  cop¬ 
per,  20  oz.  silver  and  $9  in  gold.  This  was  taken 
from  a  drift  of  113  ft.  on  the  50-ft.  level  of  shaft. 
The  vein  is  uniformly  about  4  ft.  in  width  with  one- 
third  pay-ore.  In  several  shafts  the  average  cop¬ 
per  is  given  at  43'7%  with  gold  and  silver  propor¬ 
tionately.  Other  locations  will  be  made  at  once 
and  in  copper  fields  fully  developed. 

Salt  Lake  County. 

(Reported  for  the  “Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.”) 

It.  M.  .Jones  has  notified  the  Salt  Lake  City 
council  that  he  has  accepted  the  terms  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  franchise  offered  him.  This  means  that 
the  Big  Cottonwood  Power  Transmission  Company 
will  soon  be  incorporated.  It  comprises  one  of 
the  most  extensive  plants  for  furnishing  light,  fuel 
and  power  for  manufacturing  and  milling  purposes 
in  the  West. 

Bingham  Placers. — Since  the  closing  of  many 
silver  mines  at  Bingham,  the  miners  are  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  placers.  A  large  number 
of  men  find  profitable  employment  in  washing  out 
gold.  One  lot  of  gold  bars  valued  at  $8J0  was 
assayed  during  the  week.  A.  Klopenstine,  pro- 
pr.etor  of  the  Grillin  House,  is  sinking  a  placer 
shaft  to  bedrock  in  the  hotel  yard.  The  shaft  is 
down  30  ft.  and  some  excellent  panning  is  reported. 

Blue  Jay  Mining  Company. — At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Salt  Lake  City,  August  2d,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  W.  H.  Chamberlin,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  R.  Letcher,  vice-president;  John  T.  Lynch, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  these  gentlemen,  with 
.Jackson  Bolton  and  O.  D.  Hendrickson,  will  form 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Tooele  County. 

Hyrum  Parker,  of  Tooele,  has  recently  discov¬ 
ered  a  good  prospect  carrying  iron,  gold  and  silver, 
in  the  mountains  near  Garfield  Beach.  The  claim 
is  being  'leveloped  as  fast  as  possible. 

VIRGINIA. 

Botetourt  Couuty. 

'Tiouiville  Iron  Mine. — A  half-interest  in  this  mine 
has  been  sold  by  Whitehurst  &  Smith  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  parties  for  $10,000.  A  new  company  is  to 
be  organized  at  once  to  improve  the  property. 

WASHLNGTON. 

Tacoma  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. — This 
company  informs  us  that  its  smelter  is  running  as 
usual,  and  that  it  is  receiving  and  buying  ores 
from  old  customers  the  way  it  always  has  done; 
although  until  the  silver  question  is  in  a  more 
settled  state,  the  company  is  not  hunting  up  any 
new  customers,  and  not  anxious  to  buy  high-grade 
silver  ores.  At  present  the  bullion  is  running  more 
in  gold  than  in  silver,  and  contracts  for  gold  and 
lead  ores  outstanding  will  keep  its  smelter  going 
yet  for  several  months. 

Okanogan  County. 

Consolidated  Coal  and  Mining  Company. — ^This 
new  company  has  located  2,000  acres  of  coal  land 
and  is  actively  engaged  in  developing  the  property. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

McConkey  Mines,  Horse  Springs. — This  group  of 
mines  has  been  bonded  to  Kommreau  &  Miller, 
of  San  Francisco,  the  stipulated  price  being  $100,- 
tKX).  It  is  a  working  bond  and  the  property  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

Paymaster.— On  this  mine,  says  the  Spokane 
“Review,”  300  ft.  of  tunneling  in  different  places 
has  been  done.  Assays  on  the  ore  average  6  oz. 
in  silver  and  from  $80  to  $95  in  gold.  Develop¬ 
ment  now  shows  8  ft.  of  clean  ore.  The  property 
is  owned  by  G.  D.  Chilson  and  Mr.  Vandervoort. 
They  have  three  locations  on  this  ledge,  showimr 
the  vein  the  full  length  of  the  claims. 

Rush  Mining,  Milling  and  Smelting  Company. — 
This  company  has  been  organized  at  Spokane,  with 
the  following  directors:  M.  G.  Barney,  M.  A.  Rush, 
John  Boyd,  W.  C.  Jones  and  Jacob  Paff.  The  di¬ 
rectors  elected  the  following  officers:  M.  G.  Barney, 
president:  M.  A.  Rush,  vice-president;  John  Boyd, 
secretary,  and  Jacob  Paff,  treasurer.  Messrs. 
Barney  and  Rush  have  added  to  the  company  the 


Rush  group  of  mines  for  a  consideration  of  $200,- 
000.  The  mines  are  located  on  Mt.  Chapaca.  The 
Rush  mine,  on  which  the  most  development  work 
has  been  done,  is  on  the  east  side  of  Mt,  Chapaca. 
Recent  developments  show  a  well  defined  true  fis¬ 
sure  vein  12  ft.  wide.  The  owners  have  a  shaft 
down  150  ft.,  all  the  way  in  quartz.  The  ore  car¬ 
ries  gold  and  silver.  Assays  have  run  as  high 
as  $100  in  gold.  In  this  group  are  also  the  Boston 
Boy  and  the  Mountain  Chief,  which  have  been 
bonded  by  the  same  company,  and  are  located  on 
the  same  ledge  as  the  Rush  mine.  Both  these  prop¬ 
erties  carry  gold,  and  the  Mountain  Chief  runs  high 
in  silver.  Ijc  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
continue  the  development  by  sinking  the  shaft  on 
the  Rush  deeper  and  by  running  tunnels  and  doing 
other  requisite  work. 

Pierce  County. 

(I'l'rom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Big  Bonanza  Mining  Company,  Tacoma. — This 
company  has  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $10,000,01)0,  divided  into  1(X),000  shares.  The 
company  has  a  location  of  220  acres  of  land  in 
Eastern  Oregon,  and  proposes  opening  out  upon  it 
in  a  large  way.  The  directors  are:  H.  Raymond, 
San  Francisco;  E.  L.  Lewis,  Chicago;  C.  B. 
Askew,  California;  S.  Ryder,  W.  F.  Sargent,  J.  W. 
McKeehon,  Tacoma;  W.  C.  Bronson,  L.  E.  Rice, 
Portland.  Ore. 

Spokane  County. 

A  discovery  of  coal  is  reported  on  Hangman 
Creek,  near  Spokane. 

Stevens  County. 

D.  L.  Kenyon,  representing  Spokane  parties,  has 
located  the  placer  ground  west  of  the  big  eddy. 
The  gravel  is  near  the  river  and  very  rich.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  get  water  on  this  ground  in  time 
to  accomplish  anything  this  season,  but  by  spring¬ 
time  they  hope  to  be  ready  to  do  a  full  season’s 
work.  They  will  get  water  from  Ledway  Creek. 
It  will  require  two  miles  of  fluming  to  get  090  ft. 
fall.  They  will  have  800  in.  of  water  and  500  ft. 
of  gravel. 

Metaline  District. — The  Colville  “Republican” 
says  that  the  placer  claims  owned  by  Hamilton, 
Barnett  «&  Scott  have  been  opened  to  active  opera¬ 
tion  after  spending  about  $2,000  in  getting  water  on 
the  ground.  These  placer  bars  are  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Flume 
Creek  about  three  miles  below  Metaline.  They 
are  working  one  monitor  on  a  depth  of  05  ft.  of 
gravel  and  have  000  in.  of  water  with  05  ft.  fall. 
They  are  working  a  force  of  five  men  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  soon  as  room  can  be  made  a  double 
force  will  be  added.  There  are  no  other  placers 
at  work  at  this  time. 

MTfOMING. 

Albany  County. 

Douglas  Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany. — This  company  has  completed  its  organization 
at  I.aramie,  and  has  secured  title  to  some  20  miles 
of  Douglas  Creek  placer  grounds  and  will  go  to 
work  at  once  to  put  in  hydraulic  works  and  open 
and  work.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$3.0(X),000.  It  is  intended  to  put  in  hydraulic  works 
which  will  cost  $250,000.  The  following^  are  the 
officers  of  the  company:  President,  M.  N.  Grant; 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Snelson;  treasurer,  M.  A. 
Hance;  secretary,  C.  S.  Dawson;  attorney,  C.  W. 
Bramel;  consulting  engineer  and  business  manager, 
J.  R.  Roots;  superintendents  of  mines,  L.  B.  Rhodes 
and  John  P,  Hughes.  The  principal  office  of  the 
company  will  be  in  Laramie,  with  a  branch  office 
in  Denver.  Work  will  be  begun  at  once;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  will  be  employed,  and  the  work  of 
putting  in  hydraulic  appliances  and  opening  the 
ground  will  be  prosecuted  with  diligence  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  a  big  season’s  work  next  spring. 

Carbon  County. 

Consolidated  Mining  and  Milling  Company. — ^This 
company  has  been  organized  with  office  at  Laramie 
to  develop  mineral  lands  in  this  county.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  company  is  $3,000,000.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are  M.  A.  (rrant,  M.  A.  Hana,  C.  B. 
Richie,  C.  W.  Bramel,  W.  H.  Snelson.  ,J.  R.  Root 
and  Edwin  S.  Raymond. 

Uintah  County. 

A  placer  district  of  considerable  value  has  been 
found  on  Green  River,  in  this  county,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cheyenne  “Sun.”  The  place  is  acces¬ 
sible  by  wagon  roads,  and  there  is  said  to  be  an 
excessive  supply  of  water. 


FOEEION  MIKINa  NEWS. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

Slocan  District. 

(Reported  for  the  “Knein  ering  and  Mining  Journal.”) 

Trail  Creek. — A  new  mine  is  now  being  opened  by 
F.  C.  Loring  and  G.  A.  Sonnemann,  the  outlook  for 
which  as  a  gold  producer  is  promising.  The  vein  is 
a  true  fissure  with  walls  of  diorite,  and  the  line  of 
division  between  the  veins  and  the  walls  are  plainly 
marked.  The  development  thus  far  is  only  super¬ 
ficial,  but  the  vein  cuts  the  ridge  of  the  niountain 
at  right  angles  and  pits  sunk  on  either  side  show  a 
strongly  defined  vein  at  the  surface.  The  slope  of 
the  ridge  really  gives  a  development  for  200  ft.  from 
the  summit.  The  ore  is  a  sulphide  of  iron  assaying 
about  2  oz.  gold  and  some  silver.  Some  money  has 


been  spent  drifting  through  the  rock  to  cross-cut  the 
vein  2iX)ft.down.  At  that  point  the  vein  is  about 
6  ft.  in  width  and  assays  better  than  further  up  the 
mountain,  where  shafts  have  been  sunk  u.nd  where 
the  vein  is  not  over  3  ft.  wide.  The  prospect  is  so 
good  that  the  owners  intend  to  statt  in  mining  at 
once.  The  ore  is  unoxidized  even  at  the  surface. 

CHILE. 

The  secretary  of  the  Nitrate  Committee  writes  to 
the  London  papers  that  iu  spite  of  reports  to  the 
contrary  the  relations  of  the  committee  with  the 
Chilean  Government  are  harmonious.  The  function 
of  the  committee  is  the  adjustment  of  production  to 
consumption  to  prevent  overstocking  of  the  market. 

ENGLAND. 

The  general  coal  strike,  which  has  been  reported 
in  our  columns,  was  not  so  universal  as  the  cable 
dispatches  indicated,  being  confined  to  the  Midland, 
Eastern  and  Welsh  collieries,  the  Norman  miuets 
still  remaining  at  worn.  “  Money  and  Trade  ” 
says ;  The  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Dur¬ 
ham  have  refused  to  be  coerced  into  a  strike. 
It  IS  true  that  they  have  lodged  claims  for  a 
substantial  advance  in  wages  at  the  behest  of  the 
Federation,  but  they  do  not  expect  to  get  it.  and 
certainly  will  not  fight  for  it.  Meanwhile  the  em¬ 
ployers  are  conferring  with  the  men  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  spirit,  and  will, in  all  probability,  soon  come 
to  an  agreement  « itn  them.  In  any  event,  no  general 
stoppage  in  either  ccunty  is  now  feared.  The  Dur¬ 
ham  n^en  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
strike  of  last  year,  and  the  Northumbrians  are  too 
shrewd  to  stop  work  at  the  height  ot  the  Baltic  sea¬ 
son,  and  when  trade  is  being  stimulated  by  the  stop¬ 
page  in  the  Midlands.  This,  we  arc  a-sured,  is  the 
feeling  in  the  North,  whatever  the  issue  may  turn 
out  to  be.  It  i4  dailv  becoming  clearer  that  the 
Federal  ion  st  rike  will  dive*  t  a  good  deal  of  tr.ade  to 
Tyneside.  That  is  always  the  effect  of  strikes.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  the  great  Durham  stoppage 
last  year,  and  it  will  be  so  in  the  ca->e  of  the  present 
crisis.  The  offices  of  Newcasi le  coalowners  are  full 
of  inquiries,  many  from  Yorkshire  itself. 

MEXICO. 

Durango. 

(From  our  Special  Oorrespondent.) 

Candelaria  Mining  Company.— A  shipment  of  bul¬ 
lion,  valued  at  $16,UUU,  has  been  received  at  the  local 
office  in  San  Francisco. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Broken  Hill. 

Block  10.— The  great  rush  of  water  reported  at  the 
81.5-ft.  level,  Campbell’s  shaft,  says  the  “  Australian 
Mining  Standard.”  was  met  in  the  east  cross-cut 
near  the  Central  boundary,  and  took  possession  of 
the  workings.  The  miners  who  were  driving  had 
just  fired  the  shots  in  the  face  of  the  cross-cut 
country  rock,  and  water  immediately  commenced 
to  fiow,  and  has  been  rushing  in  ever  since  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  water  rapidly 
rose  40  it.  up  the  main  shaft,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  pumps  were  unable  to  make  head  way  against 
the  influx.  The  water  is  now  decreasing,  and 
should  be  completely  removed  in  a  lew  days.  An 
experience  of  this  sort  is  new  on  the  Barrier,  though 
the  manager  was  somewhat  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency.  Tne  inburst  of  water  was  taken  as  an 
evidence  that  the  central  or  eastern  leg  ot  the  lode 
had  been  tapped,  and  considerable  excitement  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  event. 

Junction  North.— This  mine,  remarkable  for  its 
ore  and  occuirence,  has  about  500  tons  on  haulage. 
All  the  faces  shovv  garnet  sandstone  ore,  massive 
and  hard,  with  some  copper  pyrites.  Stoptngonly 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  atiention  being  given  to  the 
treatment  ol  the  ore  in  sight  and  obtainable.  The 
The  newly-arranged  lixiviation  plant  is  getting  in 
full  swing. 

New  Broken  Hill  Extended.— The  main  shaft  be¬ 
ing  down  just  over  1,330  ft.,  and  the  directors  hav¬ 
ing  spent  £44,000  on  the  property  they  are  request¬ 
ing  aid  from  the  Government  Prospecting  Vote  to 
further  sink  the  shaft  and  to  cross-cut  at  l,:f30  ft.for 
the  lode. 

ONTARIO. 

Calebogie  Iron  Mine.— A  Kingston  letter  says  that 
a  sale  of  iron  ore  from  this  mine  has  been  made  to 
a  furnace  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mine  has  not  been 
worked  for  three  years. 

PORTUGAL. 

(From  an'Occasional  Correspondent.) 

Portugal,  so  far  as  proved,  seems  to  be  poor  in 
minerals,  except  in  a  few  localities  near  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Some  outcrops  of  small  veins  can  be  found 
throughout  the  country  from  which  rich  samples 
for  analysis  can  be  obtained,  but  the  veins  are  gen- 
erallv  so  narrow  and  broken  up  by  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  encasing  strata  as  to  render  develop¬ 
ment  difficult  and  unprofitable.  Two  or  three  tin 
mines  are  worked  on  a  small  scale  which  might  be 
made  profitable  with  better  management  and  proper 
machinery. 

There  is  a  total  absence  of  enterprise  among  the 
natives  of  the  country  and  no  sign  of  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  except  in  farming,  and  that  i.s  carried  on  in  a 
very  ineffective  way.  There  are  a  few  antimony 
mines  which  can  be  worked  at  a  profit  when  “star'’ 
antimony  sells  at  £60  per  ton  and  upward,  but  not 
at  present  prices.  There  are  some  handsome  mar¬ 
bles,  which,  with  the  large  water  power  available, 
might  be  worked  to  advantage.  There  is  one  slate 
quarry  in  operation  near  Oporto  operated  by  Eng- 
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lish  capital.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  mineral  development  of  Portugal  is  still  in  the 
future. 

QTJEBEC. 

Companies  are  reported  in  the  course  of  forma¬ 
tion  for  working  the  mica  mines  of  Charlevoix,  and 
the  red  sandstone  quarries  of  Trois  Pistoles:  the 
latter,  with  a  capital  of  $  11)0,000,  has  been  formed 
at  Boston. 

RUSSIA. 

In  a  h’oreign  Oflice  report  on  the  trade  of  Taganrog 
and  district  in  189^,  British  Consul  Talbot  states 
that  during  189il  3,5i6.P0l  tons  of  coal  were  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  collieries  situated  in  the  Donetz 
Basin,  an  increase  of  39.5,751  tons  as  compared  with 
1891;  then  the  quantity  was  estimated  at  2.131,050 
tons.  In  1881  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  by  the 
different  railways  was  720.305  'ons,  which  quantity 
was  almrst  doubled  in  IFOT.  and  has  now  reached 
2,520.801  tons.  All  the  railways  show  an  increaseon 
the  quantities  carried  the  previous  year.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  anthracite  coal  sent  off  Irom’  the  Grushetka 
and  Vlusser  districts  during  1892  was  484.500  tons, 
sonie  of  which  found  its  way  to  the  Danube,  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Black  S<a  ports.  'I he  outbreak 
of  cholera  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  workmen 
greath  affected  the  roal  industry,  and  the  output 
wa'  considerably  curtailed  in  consequence.  _  This  is 
noticealile  in  the  exports  of  coal  from  Mariupol  to 
the  Azov  and  Black  s-ea  ports,  which  were  181.8.50 
tons,  as  against  198,410  in  1891,  or  a  decrease  of  16.- 
.5Wtots  The  experiment  of  shipping  Donetz  coal 
to  Constantinople  proved  a  failure,  partly  owing  to 
the  cholera  and  the  stringent  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  Turkish  Government,  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  restricted  tor  nly  one  steamer  cargo  of  1,375 
tons.  Should  nothing  uiifo'eseen  occur,  however, 
it  IS  intended  to  make  arotlier  trial  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  and  asteamer  has  already  been  chartered 
for  a  number  of  consecutive  trips.  Several  steamers 
have  also  been  taken  to  rur  lo  the  Black  Sea  porta, 
and  ellorts  are  being  made  to  develop  the  coal 
trade  by  opening  agenciis  at  all  the  porta.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  new  coal  port  at  Mariupol,  Tag¬ 
anrog  is  rapidly  losing  its  importance  as  a  coal-ex¬ 
porting  centre,  and  shipments  have  fallen  off  con- 
siderablv.  From  50,790  tons  in  1887  they  have 
dropped  to  7,385  tons  in  1892.  In  comparison  with 
1891  there  is  a  decrease  of  5,127  tons.  The  imports 
of  foreign  coal  at  South  Russian  ports  during  1892 
again  show  a  marked  decrtase,  and  it  is  being  re¬ 
placed  by  Donetz  coal,  which,  while  the  existing 
heavy  duties  remain  in  force,  can  always  undersell 
the  English  article. 

The  probable  total  output  of  bituminous  coal  for 
1893  is  reckoned  at  ,3,633.300  tons,  of  which  about 
36.. 850  tons  will  go  toward  local  consumption  (iron¬ 
works  at.  Hughesovka.  etc.),  and  the  balance  will 
will  remain  for  supplying  the  different  Russian 
markets.  Besides  this  it  is  computed  that  about 
t.30,900  tons  of  anthracite  coal  will  be  mined. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Diamonds. 

'The  great  diamond  recently  found  at  Jagersfontein 
weighs  971  carats,  being  3  ins.  in  length  and  1  in.  in 
depth,  of  blue-white  color.  It  is  the  largest  yet 
found  in  South  Alrica.  Previous  stones  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  size  were  of  404  carats,  found  at  Dutoitspan 
in  188o;  302  carats,  in  the  De  Beers  workings  in  1884; 
1.50  carats  at  Buittontein  in  1884,  and  150  carats  at 
Kimberley  in  1880. 

Mashonaland. 

Extensive  mining  operations  are  now  in  full 
progress  at  Umtali,  Victoria  and  Mazoe,  in  this 
new  gold  district,  and  the  results  so  far  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  encouraging. 

The  Johannesberg  “Star”  says  that  on  the  railroad 
from  the  coast  at  Beira  to  Fort  Salisbury  the  loco¬ 
motive  is  now  running  70  miles  from  Fontesville, 
and  the  line  is  expected  to  be  opened  to  the  Orst 
terminus,  five  miles  further  inland,  about  the  end 
of  next  month.  The  earthworks  for  the  next  sec¬ 
tion  of  30  miles  are  well  advanced,  the  material  is 
already  on  the  water,  and  the  trains  will  be  run¬ 
ning  to  a  point  40  miles  from  UmtaT.  and  200  from 
Salisbury  before  the  next  rainy  season  begins. 

SWEDEN. 

An  iron  deposit  of  considerable  richness  has  been 
discovered  in  Dalecarlia,  near  Dakern  Hoiien.  The 
opening  is  four  kilometers  from  the  railroad  and  is 
said  to  have  yielded  ore  with  7o%  metallic  iron. 

VENEZUELA. 

El  Callao. — The  telegraphic  report  to  London  givel 
the  gold  production  of  this  company’s  mine  at  3,05s 
oz.  for  July. 


MINING  STOCKS. 

(For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  \ork, 
Boston,  San  Francisco,  Aspen, «  olo.;  Baltimore,  Httsburg, 
Beadwooa,  S.  Uak.;  St.  Louis.  Helena,  Mont.;  London 
and  Paris,  see  paees  180. 181  and  182.1 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Aug.  11. 

The  chronicle  of  dullness  in  ihe  mining  stock 
market  which  has  appeared  in  this  column  weekly 
for  the  past  year  or  two  must  be  repeat*  d  this  week. 
The  volume  of  business  transacted  at  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  was  very 
small,  amounting  to  a  total  of  2,15(1  shares.  This  is 
a  little  better  than  last  week,  but  the  market  as  a 
whole  is  as  discouragingly  slow  as  ever.  The  public 
takes  no  interest  in  mining  stocks,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  depression  in  the  silver  market,  as  well  as 
the  closing  down  of  hundreds  of  silver  mines  all 


over  over  the  West,  all  tend  to  maintain  the  “  mas¬ 
terly  inactivity”  in  the  mining  stock  market  which 
has  prevailed  for  months  past. 

With  a  single  exception,  all  the  trading  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  was  in  the  (Comstocks,  of  which  a  few 
shares  changed  hands.  Old  timers  are  again  on  the 
“  qui  vive,”  anticipating  some  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Comstock  magnates.  This  watchful 
attitude  is  based  on  nothing  more  tangible  than  tlie 
deeply-rooted  belief  that  the  milling  “  ring  ”  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  speculation  even  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions. 

During  the  past  week  Consolidated  California  & 
Virginia  was  in  fair  demand  ;  .300  sharesiwere  sold  at 
JSl  :i5@i|1.45.  Ophtr  shows  sales  of  5(:0  shares  at  4(% 
9(ic.  Of  Savage  200  shares  changed  hands  at  45c. 
Other  sales  were  .500  shares  of  Comstock  Tunnel 
at  7c.;  .50  shares  of  Potosi  at  75c.  and  100  shares  of 
Union  Consolidated  at  80c. 

Of  the  Colorado  stocks  Leadvil'e  Cansolidated 
was  the  onlv  one  which  was  traded  in;  sales  of  it 
amounted  to  .500  shares  at  13c. 

A  telegram  from  the  Victor  gold  mine,  dated 
August  7th,  says:  “The  last  two  cars  of  ore 
shipped  to  the  smelters  netted  $8, COO  gold  each.” 
On  September  1st  the  price  ot  the  stock  will  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $5  per  share  and  the  dividend  will  be  in- 
ereased. 

None  of  the  California  stocks  was  traded  in.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Brunswick  Crnsolidated  (  old 
Mining  Company  writes  as  follows  from  Grass  Val¬ 
ley  under  date  of  the  2d  iust :  The  ledge  in  the  700- 
ft.  drift  is  from  8  to  10  in.  wide.  It  shows  a  litile 
gold  hut  is  not  quite  so  heavily  sulphuretted  as  the 
last  we  took  out.  1  think  the  next  taking  down  will 
be  better.  The  ledge  in  the  upraise  is  very  small  at 
pre-^ent,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  ground  it 
will  soon  be  laiger.  During  the  past  week  we  made 
8  ft.  of  ground  in  the  drift  and  7  ft.  in  the  raise. 
Length  of  drift  123,  ft.;  height  of  raise  <3:3  ft. 

The  Horn  Silver  Mining  Company  is  producing 
and  selling  about  1.2I'0  tons  of  ore  per  month.  The 
ore  is  running  somewhat  better  in  lead  and  silver. 

Bonton.  Aug.  10. 

(From  our  Speciat  Correspondent.) 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  regarding  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  copper  stocks.  'The  volume  of  business  is 
very  light,  and  while  there  are  some  orders  to  buy 
small  lots  of  the  dividend-paying  stocks,  the  specu  • 
laiive  elen  ent  is  entirely  wanting.  There  were  a 
few  orders  to  buy  Boston  &  Montana  stocks,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  pressure  to  sell,  the  prices  were 
fairly  maintained,  although  they  closed  at  a  decline 
of  $l  per  share  from  the  highest  price  for  the  week. 

Butte  &  Boston  advanced  to  S8  for  round  lots, 
and  a  few  small  orders  were  filled  at  $6>^.  The 
closing,  however,  was  at  ^-5%^. 

Calumet  &  Hecia  has  ruled  strong  throughout 
the  week  and  advanced  from  $2.50  to  $260  with 
sales  ar  the  intervening  figures.  These  are  taken 
in  small  lots  by  investors,  who  look  for  better  prices 
when  the  financial  situation  is  cleared. 

Tamarack  also  scored  a  good  advance  over  last 
week  in  a  small  way,  with  sales  from  $125  to  $l30,  a 
gain  ot  $9  per  share  over  last  week. 

Quincy  advanced  from  $92  to  $100  for  40  shares,  a 
lot  of  5  shares  selling  subsequently  at  953^^. 

Osceola  was  a  shade  firmer,  selling  at  22(g 23,  the 
higher  price  being  paid  for  small  lots. 

Atlantic  sold  at  $8,  a  gain  of  %  over  last  week. 

Franklin  was  quoted  at  9J^(a93i'  for  100  sharesonlv. 

Centennial  advanced  from  $2  to  $2>^  for  200 
shares. 

Wolverine  declined  to$l.  and  Tamarack,  Jr.,  sold 
at  $12  against  the  last  sale  at  $14,  June  28th. 

Catalpa  (silver)  sold  at  lC@9c.  The  last  reported 
sale  of  this  stock  was  at  1,5c.  January  17th. 

3  p.  M.— Boston  &  Montana  declined  to  173^.  Os¬ 
ceola  to  22>^  and  Quincy  to  93,  all  on  small  lots. 

Sail  Fraiirimco. 

San  Francisco,  August  11  iRy  TcfegrrapA).— The 
opening  quotations  to-day  areas  follows;  Best  & 
Belcher,  60c.;  Bodie,  5c.;  iBelle  Isle,  Kk;.;  Bulwer, 
5c.;  Chollar,  30c.;  Consolidated  California  &.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  $1..30;  Gould  &  Curry,  30c.;  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross,  5.5c.:  Mexican.  40c.;  Mono,  5c.;  Opbir,  70c.; 
Savage.  40c.;  Sierra  Nevada,  3.5c.;  Union  Consoli¬ 
dated,  35c.;  Yellow  Jacket,  45c. 

Loudon.  Aug.  2. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

There  has  been  a  general  feeling  of  listlessness 
pervading  all  branches  of  the  mining  stcca  market 
in  London  during  the  past  week.  The  expectation 
that  last  week’s  settlement  wuuid  be  a  disastrous  one 
was  only  partially  realized.  The  fact  is  that  when 
the  Stock  Exchange  takes  it  into  its  head  to  expect 
a  crop  of  defaults  at  an  approaching  settlement, 
every  member  of  the  exchange  carries  on  his  busi- 
ness  during  the  time  of  anxiety  with  great  caution 
and  with  a  view  of  securing  his  own  position,  so 
that  anything  like  a  general  crash  is  avoided.  This 
was  certainly  the  case  last  week.  3  here  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  like  revival  of  business  between  now  and 
the  next  settlement,  for  there  is  an  interval  of  three 
instead  of  two  weeks  between,  though  at  this 
period  of  the  year  the  improvement  cannot 
amount  to  much.  A  little  incident  occurred 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  settlement,  wh'ch.  fool¬ 
ish  in  itself,  at  any  rate  acts  as  a  straw  to  show  the 
way  the  wind  blows.  Outside  the  Stock  Exchange 
a  policeman  was  trying  to  clear  the  roadway  for  the 
passage  of  a  royal  carriage.  The  members  of  the 
Excb-mge  who  happened  to  be  on  the  pavement  at 
the  time  with  a  sudden  accession  of  boisterous  fun 
surrounded  the  policeman,  and  pretending  to  resent 


his  interference  with  their  rights  to  blocking  up 
the  stieet,  cairied  him  bodily  into  the  Exchange 
and  made  him  a  butt  of  all  sorts  of  pranks  and 
jokes.  This  gaiety  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
though  rude,  was  certainly  evidence  of  a  change 
from  the  dark  and  deep  anxiety  and  depression 
w-bich  have  been  universally  reflected  in  the  faces 
O'f  members  for  mouths  past. 

During  the  week  there  have  been  very  few  deal¬ 
ings  in  American  mining  stocks,  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  values  have  been  limited  in  range.  The 
prices  and  tone  generally  have,  if  anything,  im 
pioved.  Elkliorns  ar.d  Golden  E’eathers  are  lower, 
and  Jay  Haw  ks  have  ended  at  the  same  price  as  a 
week  ago  after  a  fall  and  recovery.  Otherwise 
there  is  a  slight  advance  in  prices.  De  Lamars  have 
risen  two  points;  Alaska  Treadwells  are  quoted  a 
little  highei;  Pcoi mans  also  have  recovered  thefid. 
lost  last  week.  The  only  noriceatde  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  has  been  in  low-priced  speculative 
shares.  It  is  really  lameniable  to  ha\e  to  report 
that  the  only  dealings  of  any  vigor  have  been  in 
such  stock  as  Halmarajos,  Jackson  Gold  ETelds  and 
Holcomb  Valleys,  and  that  the  prices  of  the  stocks 
have  hardened  and  risen  fractionally  because  of  a 
demand.  Yet  to  such  a  depth  has  the  market  for 
American  mining  stocks  fallen  in  London. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  year  the 
directors  and  shareholders  of  the  La Piata  Company 
determined  lo  abandon,  at  any  rate  temporarily,  its 
silver-lead  mine  property  in  Colorado,  and  make 
arrangements  to  acquire  a  hundred  mining  claims 
in  Mozambique  territory  in  southeast  Africa.  Mr. 
W.  M.  S.  Nmess  was  sent  out  in  May  to  Mozam¬ 
bique  to  examine  the  gold  and  other  claims  which 
had  been  brought  lo  the  notice  of  the  company.  He 
has  now  been  on  the  soot  for  some  little  time,  and 
has  sent  over  his  preliminary  report  of  first  impies- 
sions.  He  stares  that  numerous  quariz  and  ailuviad 
claims  have  already  been  hi  ought  to  his  notice,  and 
reports  that  one  claim  at  Umtali  shows  a  high  gold 
content.  A  complete  report  based  on  his  own 
minute  examination  Is  not  expected  for  some  time, 
but  important  points  in  his  investigations  will  be 
communicated  to  ihc  sharehoideis  at  short  inter¬ 
vals.  The  company’s  mining  operations  are  quite 
suspended  at  Leadville,  and  the  late  events  in 
Colorado  completely  annihilate  any  hope  ihatthe 
directors  ever  bad  of  starting  work  again  there. 

The  Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  had  two  cases  before  it  this  week  for  the 
compulsory  » indiiig  up  of  American  mining  com¬ 
panies— the  North  Mexican  Millirgand  Mining  (  om- 
pany,  Limiied,  and  the  General  Phosphate  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Canada. 

The  affairs  of  the  North  Mexican  Milling  and  Min¬ 
ing  Company  presented  a  state  of  entanglement 
difficult  to  unravel.  The  affairs  were  mixed  up  with 
the  North  Mexican  Silver  Mining  Company,  which 
was  voluntarily  wound  up,  and  with  a  guaranty 
company  called  the  Mexican  Mines  Development 
Company  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  difficult  to 
show  who  bad  the  real  interest  in  any  proj  eriy  that 
might  be  available.  'Ihe  judge  held  that  there 
would  be  some  property  available  for  the  petition 
ing  shareholders  who  desired  the  compulsory  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  the  company,  so  he  made  the  usual  com¬ 
pulsory  winding  up  order. 

The  case  of  the  General  Phosphate  Corporation 
was  similar.  An  original  shareholder  petitioned 
for  the  compulsory  winding  up  of  the  company  be 
cause  the  phosphate  pronerties  acquired  by  the  com¬ 
pany  were  valueless  because  of  their  inaccessibility. 
No  trade  has  been  carried  on  hy  this  company,  no 
profits  have  ever  been  made,  and  the  phosphate 
pioperty  was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  railroads.  There  still  remains  a  portion  ot  uncalled 
capital,  and  as  the  debenture  interest  has  not  been 
paid,  and  as  there  is  no  realizaole  asse'^s,  the  un¬ 
called  capital  on  the  ordinary  shares  is  likely  to  be 
seized  bv  the  debenture  holders.  Several  ordinary 
shareholders  have  been  petitioning  to  be  released 
from  this  liability,  on  the  ground  of  fraudulent  mis¬ 
representation,  If  such  petitions  were  successful, 
it  would  be  a  case  of  freeing  some  shareholders  at 
the  experse  of  the  rest.  For  this  reason  the  present 
petition  for  compul«.ry  winding  up  was  brought,  in 
in  order  to  protect  the  general  shareholders.  'i’he 
petition  was  granted. 

The  Middlesbrough  Town  Lands  Company,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  collapsed  boom  in  Middles- 
brough.Ky.,  is  about  to  mortgage  its  property  by  issu¬ 
ing  mortgage  debentures.  The  collapse  of  the  boom 
and  of  the  industries  started  by  the  boomers  took 
place  in  February  and  March,  and  since  that  time  no 
income  has  been  made  and  no  business  done.  All 
the  same  liabil  ties  have  been  going  on  and  accumu¬ 
lating  and  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  £15,000  or 
so  falling  due  almost  immediately.  To  meet  this, 
endeavors  have  been  made  in  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica  to  finance  tbe-'-e  obligations  temporarily,  but 
without  success.  There  is  nothing  left  but  to 
mortgage  the  proper  y  and  it  is  proposed  to  issue 
£7.5,000  worth  of  debentures,  of  which  £40,900  worth 
will  be  offered  to  shareholders  at  once.  These  de¬ 
bentures  will  carry  6;.,  interest,  with  the  right  on 
the  company’s  part  to  redeem  them  at  any  time  on 
giving  six  months’ notice  at  10^  premium,  and  with 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  convert  at  any 
time  into  fully  paid  share- of  the  company  at  par. 
It  is  hoped  that  with  this  money  ^o  raised  in  hand 
it  will  be  possible  to  provide  against  a  continuance 
of  the  depression  and  to  start  the  -South  Bos>on 
Company’s  foundry,  which  already  has  bui.-iness 
awaiting  it.  Further  information  will  no  doubt  be 
available  after  the  meeting  of  shareholders  has 
been  held. 
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London  market  ad  vanced  sharply  this  week  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  good  demand  for  China  trade  and  scarcity 
of  supplies.  The  London  market  closes  easier  with 
downward  tendency,  owing  to  allotment  of  India 
Council  bills  at  a  decline.  Supplies  in  our  market 
are  limited,  as  the  reduction  in  smelting  output  is 
now  being  felt. 

The  United  States  assay  office  at  New  York  re¬ 
ports  the  total  receipts  of  silver  for  the  week  to  be 
61,000  ounces. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  President’s  message  was  like  most  documents 
from  the  same  source,  straightforward  and  to  the 
point,  recommending  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  law  as  the  relief 
demanded  by  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
from  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  The  message 
treated  only  of  financial  conditions  and  affairs,  all 
consideration  of  tariff  reform  and  other  matters 
being  postponed  to  the  future.  It  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  well  received  and  met  with  approval  from  all 
quarters.  - 

Unfortunately  Congress  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  hesitate,  to  dicker  and  to  seek  for  partisan  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  is  somewhat  discouraging  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  The  committees  of  the 
House  have  not  yet  been  named,  and  this  is  taken  as 
an  excuse  for  postponing  the  business  which  ought 
to  be  settled  at  once,  and  for  which  the  extra  ses¬ 
sion  was  called.  The  only  way  to  hurry  up  matters 
would  be  the  strongest  possible  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  the  country. 

The  scarcity  of  currency,  which  is  one  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  present  stringency,  still  continues,  and 
3%  and  4%  premium  has  been  paid  in  New  York 
during  the  present  week,  although  to-day  there  is 
an  indication  of  a  decline  in  the  rate,  due,  perhaps, 
more  to  an  increased  supply  than  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand.  Part  of  this  supply  ce  mes  from  the  large 
gold  importations,  part  probably  from  the  drawing 
out  of  hoarded  supplies  by  the  premium,  while  the 
market  may  also  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  large  issues  of  national  bank  notes.  As 
stated  last  week,  many  of  the  large  banks  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  which  have  hitherto  had  little 
or  no  circulation,  are  making  arrangements  to  de¬ 
posit  bonds  and  take  out  their  equivalent  in  cur 
rency.  and  this  movement  will  probably  be  an  ex¬ 
tensive  one,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  banks  gener¬ 
ally  appreciate  its  importance. 

Call  loans  are  a  little  easier  to  obtain,  but  time 
money  continues  to  be  scarce  and  very  closely  held. 
A  good  deal  of  the  scarcity,  both  of  money  and  cur¬ 
rency,  is  due  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  savings 
banks  which  have  been  everywhere  strengthening 
themselves  in  anticipation  of  sudden  calls  or  runs. 
This  action  is,  of  course,  necessary  on  their  part, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
tends  to  increase  its  stringency. 

Imports  of  gold  continue  large.  Up  to  to-day 
over  $10,000,000  were  received  in  New  York  from 
Europe  and  nearly  $10,000,000  more  are  reported  on 
the  Atlantic.  The  Bank  of  England  is  apparently 
unwilling  to  drawdown  its  gold  reserve  any  further, 
and  has  taken  the  double  step  of  raising  the  rate  of 
discount  to  4%  and  the  selling  price  of  gold  eagles  to 
76s.  lOd.  It  is  said  al-o  that  the  baiiK  will  practi¬ 
cally  refuse  to  sell  any  more  eagles.  Up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  August  lOch  the  exports  of  gold  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  United  States  were  £1,9.51,000  for  the 
week.  The  action  of  the  bank  in  London,  it  is 
thought,  will  compel  the  drawing  of  supplies  from 
the  large  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

An  incident  of  the  gold  import  is  the  receipt  at 
San  Francisco  from  the  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  $170,000  in  gold  bullion,  which  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  mint.  This  is  the  first  recorded  importa¬ 
tion  of  gold  direct  from  China.  We  are  not  informed 
as  to  whether  this  gold  is  the  production  of  the 
Chinese  mines  or  whether  it  is  foreign  bullion  re¬ 
exported  from  China. 

Th  importation  of  gold  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  present  price  of  exchange,  due  to  the  large 
exports  of  wheat  to  Europe.  It  is  not  at  all  likely, 
however,  that  the  imports  would  have  reached  their 
present  amount,  had  it  not  been  for  the  premium 
on  currency,  which  increases  largely  the  profit  on 
the  transaction.  As  long  as  present  conditions  last 
the  import  is  likely  to  continue. 

Bank  failures  continue  to  be  reported,  but  those 
of  this  week  can  generally  be  attributed  to  local 
conditions  and  local  weakness.  While  stoppages  of 
manufactories  continue  to  be  announced  there  is 
some  reaction,  and  stronger  concerns  are  generally 
keeping  open  their  establishments  as  far  as  possible. 
Many,  however,  are  feeling  their  way  cautiously 
toward  the  reduction  in  wages,  which  seems  to  be 
inevitable  in  most  trades. 


Support  for  the  bimetallists  comes  from  an  un¬ 
expected  quarter  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
in  London,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  on  an¬ 
other  page,  deserves  careful  attention.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  met  with  much  abuse  from  political  opponents 
in  the  long  and  heated  controversy  over  Home  Rule 
in  Parliament,  but  no  one  has  denied  him  credit  as  a 
careful  student  and  a  clear  thinker  on  questions  of 
finance  and  general  government.  While  avowing 
his  belief  in  bimetalli-m  be  full  realizes  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  establishing  or  maintaining  it  with¬ 
out  international  action,  and  his  remarks  tend  very 
much  in  the  direction  of  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Conference  which  the  “  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal”  advocates. 

The  bill  for  repealing  the  Sherman  silver  purchase 
act  was  introduced  to-day  (August  11th)  in  Congress 
by  Mr.  Wilson  (W.  Va.),  and  it  is  announced  that 
general  debate  is  to  be  limited  to  11  days,  and  3 
days  more  for  five  minute  speeches,  when  a  vote  is 
to  be  taken. 

The  vote  first  to  be  taken  is  on  the  bill  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  substitute  for  the  Wilson  bill,  provid¬ 
ing  for  free  coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

If  that  fail,  then  at  ratios  running  from  17  to  1  up 
to  20  to  1;  if  they  all  fail,  then  on  the  revival  of  the 
Bland-Allison  act  of  1K78,  and  then  on  the  original 
measure. 

This  will  bring  the  final  vote  on  August  28tb. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  of  the  repeal  of  the  silver 
purchase  clause,  and  of  the  prompt  voting  down  of 
every  attempt,  at  any  ratio  whatever,  to  impose  free 
coinage  on  this  country.  Free  coinage  at  any  ratio 
would  mean  the  single  silver  standard  and  financial 
slavery  to  European  gold  standard  countries. 

Wall  street  is  encouraged.  What  with  $5,(K)0,000 
gold  come  in  to-day  (Friday),  and  the  programme  of 
Congress  agreed  upon  the  “bulls  ’  have  become  more 
courageous,  and  stocks  are  going  up.  Currency 
which  a  few  days  ago  was  selling  at  3  and  4% 
premium  is  down  to  1%,  and  the  genera'  outlook 
is  more  encouraging. 

Domestic  aud  Foreign  Coins. 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotations  for 


the  leading  foreign  coins: 

Bid.  Asked 

Mexican  dollars .  $.59  $  60 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos . 52)4  .51 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.87  4.88 

Twenty  francs .  3.t6  3.89 

Twenty  marks .  4  71  4.78 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.75  4.8C 


It  is  still  impossible  to  chronicle  an  improvement, 
for,  while  gold  is  flowing  freely  into  the  country, 
the  large  premiums  bid  for  currency  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  how  strained  matters  are ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  very  payment  of  such  premiums  has  made 
further  imports  of  gold  possible  even  although  rates 
of  exchange  are  at  such  a  point  as,  in  ordinary 
times  and  circumstances,  would  prohibit  imports  and 
even  admit  of  exports  of  the  >ellow  metal.  With 
these  conditions  governing  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  markets  for  all  metals  are  sagging. 

Copper  is  in  a  little  better  demand,  although  con¬ 
sumers  continue  to  buy  only  very  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties,  being  a’lle  to  get  all  they  want  at  9^c.  for  Lake, 
and  not  needing  as  much  as  o.^dinarily,  as  mo.st  of 
the  mills  are  now  running  but  four  days  in  the 
week.  Electrolytic  copper  is  to  be  quoted  as  nom¬ 
inal  at  9Xc..  while  for  casting  the  comparatively 
highest  price  of  9%c.  is  paid,  very  little  being  offered 
for  sale.  Arizona  pig  copper  is  not  to  be  bad, 
holders  preferring  to  await  better  times,  but  sev¬ 
eral  contracts  for  furnace  material  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  on  easier  terms. 

The  market  abroad  has  been  easier.  Calumet  & 
Hecla  eagerly  pushing  sales  at  prices  which  have 
caused  the  decline  here  to  £9  3s.  4d.  G.  M.  B’s 
have  eased  off,  touching  £41  5s.  for  spot,  but  closing 
slightly  firmer  at  £41  10s.  for  spot,  and  £41  17s.  fid. 
for  three  months  prompt.  The  consumptive  demand 
at  the  lower  prices  is  very  good,  but  it  is  question¬ 
able  if  further  pressure  from  America  can  success 
fully  be  withstood,  although  there  is  some  demand 
for  copper  to  be  exported  to  the  East.  We  quote: 
English  tough,  £45@£45  10s.;  best  selected,  £46^£46 
153.;  strong  sheets,  £52@£53;  India  sheets,  £50^£50 
lOs.;  yellow  metal,  £4%. 

The  exports  of  copper  from  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  past  week  were  as  follows  : 


Conner  : 


Liverpool — Alaska . 

45  casks 

56,250  “ 

6,(100 

224  pkgs. 

2-2,400  •• 

3  360 

“  Teutonic  — 

45  casks 

56,-250  “ 

6,0(10 

“  Campania _ 

322  pigs 

112,176  “ 

11,000 

“  **  .... 

1  case 

100 

Hull— Colorado . 

20  casks 

25,000  “ 

2,750 

London— Manitoba . 

1  cs.plates  . 

1-25 

Swansea— .Vlonomoy . 

778  pigs 

229,485  “ 

2-2,000 

Havre-  Rod  Sea . 

70  CKB.  ad 

’1  87  500  “ 

9  6-25 

“  Paiahyba . 

677  casks 

848,270  •• 

9-2,415 

2,430  pigs 

358.425  “ 

3.5.0a» 

“  La  Britagne . 

69  casks 

77,300  “ 

9.750 

Bordeaux— Y  um  u  ri . 

926  bars 

.56,059  “ 

1  .  . 

“  . 

416  (dales 

56,003  “ 

Marseilles— llindoostan. . 

9  casks 

11.-2.59  “ 

1.-200 

Hamburg— F.  Bismarck.. 
*•  Sorrento.... 

43  pkgs.  ] 

bar.s..  . 

3.0:35 

20  hols. 

25,000  “ 

2,500 

“  **  .... 

29bxs(old)  3,452  “ 

24-2 

Stettin  -  Bohemia . 

18  casks 

22,500  “ 

2,400 

“  •*  . 

987  plates 

134,463  “ 

11.(00 

Rotterdam— V  eendam . . . 

80  bbis. 

100,(100  “ 

10,000 

“  “  .... 

500  bars 

67,209  “ 

7,196 

“  Edam . 

346  pkgs. 

112,180  “ 

10.490 

“  Winchester. 

140  cakes 

22,649  “ 

2.400 

“  •* 

636  pigs 

170,632  “ 

17.000 

«•  ** 

1,201  slabs 

133,731  " 

13,600 

Copper  matte: 

Liverpool— Alaska .  7,155  bags  780,0!K)lb8.  $35,000 

“  “  .  3,875  sacks  77.5,(100  “  23,000 

“  Runic .  3,7.39  bags  485.2:4  “  20,000 

“  Teutonic.  ..  1,871  bags  228.092  “  10,000 

‘  “  .  4  casks  ore  3,992  “  1,996 

Swansea— Cticago  City..  92  casks  122,809  “  5,500 

The  exports  continue  very  large. 

Till.— The  market  continues  to' labor  under  the 
adverse  financial  influence,  and  lower  prices  have 
again  to  be  reported,  viz.:  for  spot,  19c.  for 

September  and  i934@9i  for  October.  Transactions 
are  small,  but  shipments  to  the  interior  continue  at 
quite  a  fair  rate. 

The  London  market  has  been  steady  at  about  £81  to 
£81 .53.  for  spot  and  three  months  prompt.  Of  course 
the  higher  prices  for  silver  will  run  up  the  sterling 
cost  price  of  tin. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives  the  total  imports 
of  tin  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June3Utb  at  61.076,464  lbs.,  of  which  :^l,204  lbs. 
were  re-exported,  leaving  the  net  imports  60,845,260 
lbs.  The  figures  for  the  consumption  of  tin  in  the 
United  States  are:  Stock  for  July  1st,  1892,  was 
3,800  tons;  imports  for  year,  27,163  tons;  total,  30,- 
963  tons.  Deducting  the  stock  on  hand  .lune  30th, 
1893,  put  at  9,910  tons,  leaves  21,053  tons  as  the 
amount  used.  Of  the  total  importations  1,197  tons 
were  received  at  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Lead. — In  this  article  there  is  very  little  doing, 
consumers  covering  only  their  moderate  immediate 
wants  at  33^^3  30.  which  figures  are  higher  than 
those  that  have  to  be  quoted  if  it  was  not  that  there 
is  very  little  pressure  to  sell.  No  doubt  production 
has  fallen  off  considerably,  but  consumption,  too, 
has  decreased  fully  as  much,  so  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
early  advance  of  any  moment  is  probable. 

The  foreign  market  bolds  its  own,  with  Spanish 
at  £10  to  £10  2s,  and  English  lead  at  2s.  6  d.  more. 

St  Louis  Lead  Market. — The  John  Wahl  Commis¬ 
sion  Company  telegraphs  us  as  follows:  Lead 
rather  steadier,  and  the  recent  low  prices  seem  to 
have  brought  out  quite  a  number  of  inquires  at  3c. 
which  is  the  practical  value,  there  are  at  the  close 
more  buyers  than  sellers. 

Spelter  is  indeed  dull,  with  metal  accumulating 
at  the  smelters  because  of  the  demand  from  galvaii- 
izers  being  almost  nil.  The  coal  miners’  strike  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  passed  away.  We  quote  the  market 
in  East  St.  Louis  as  nominal  at  3‘85®3%. 

Abroad  the  market  is  about  steady  at  £17  7s.  6d. 
for  good  ordinaries  and  £17  10s.  for  specials. 

Antimony  is  dull,  with  Cookson's  quoted  at 
lO^c.  L.  X.  at  10c.  and  Hallett’s  at 

Nickel. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  except 
that  a  representative  af  Ludwig  Mond’s  process  is 
in  this  country  with  the  object  of  introducing  it, 
and  the  working  costs  mentioned  are  extremely 
low,  presaging  much  lower  values  for  the  metal. 

Quicksilver. — There  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
Quotations  are:  New  York,  $37;  London,  £6  5s. 

IRON  MARI^T  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Augus  -  11,  1893. 

Pig  Iron  Production. 

„  ' _ Week  endintt _ From  .  From 

8  uel  used.  Aug.  11. 1892.  :.\iig.  11.  1893.  Jan.,  ’92.' Jan. .'9*. 


Anthracite. 

Coke . 

Charcmal.. . 

74 

140 

42 

ill 

64  . 
125  1 

1  ^ 

28,860 

1-21,3'’0 

7,845 

1,123,699  ; 
4,3-20,069 
314,115  1 

1  l,(Mi8,391 
4,198,364 
282,310 

Totals .... 

256 

169,700 

1  225 

1 158,025 

5,757,883 

5.549,(168 

Pig  Iron. — The  iron  market  during  the  past  week 
has  undergone  no  change  worthy  of  mention.  The 
general  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  are  identi¬ 
cal  to  those  of  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is  possible  that 
the  dullness  is  even  greater.  There  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  con¬ 
sumptive  capacity  of  the  country  seems  also  to  have 
decreased  in  almost  an  equal  proportion.  The  pro¬ 
longed  financial  uncertainty  has  affected  the  iron 
market  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  even  when  the 
demand  grows  to  its  normal  proportions  it  will  take 
the  market  several  months  to  recover  from  the  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  upon  it.  Consumers  everywhere  are 
loath  to  purchase  more  supplies  than  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Even  when  they  realize  that  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  at  low  pnees,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  Large  sales  are  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  nowadays,  and  have  been  so  for  many 
months  past.  In  regards  to  prices  it  is  impossible 
to  say  just  how  low  iron  has  been  sold  and  is  sell¬ 
ing  now.  We  hear  of  sellers  who  are  offering  their 
product  at  exceptionally  low  prices,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  verify  such  reports.  There  is  always  some 
reason  why  such  lots  of  iron  are  pressed  for  sale. 
Usually  it  is  the  need  of  funds,  and  the  terms  of  the 
sale,  if  one  is  made,  depend  upon  how  urgently  the 
seller  requires  the  money. 

Pig  iron  quotations  at  New  York  may  be  put  about 
as  follows  for  Northern  brands:  No.  1,  $I4,50fa'$15; 
No.  2,  $13.50(ffi$I4;  gray  forge,  $12.25(jy$I2.50.  For 
Southern  iron  we  quote:  No.  1.  $13.75('a'$14.75;  No. 
2  F.,  $12.75^$13.50;  No.  I  soft  F.,  $12.25ra.$14;  gray 
forge,  $11.75^ $12.M—airat  tidewater.  Scotch  irons 
are  quoted:  Coltness,  $21.50(^$22;  Eglinton,  $19.50^ 
$20;  Summerlee,  $20. 

Billets  and  Rods. — We  hear  of  no  business  in 
either  billets  or  rods.  We  quote :  Steel  billets,  tide¬ 
water,  $23.50®$24.50  ;  foreign,  $28.50^ $29;  wire  rods, 
$3I.50(a$32  ;  foreign,  $40(<^$40.50 ;  Swedish,  $.52i:^$53. 
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Naiiulactured  Iron  and  Steel.— There  is  nothing 
of  interest  to  report  of  this  market.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  orders  of  any  magnitude,  and  business  is 
as  quiet  as  it  can  be.  Prices  show  little  or  no 
change  from  last  -Acek.  We  quote :  Angles, 
l'75@ic.;  axles,  scrap.  l'S0(a2'10c.,  delivered;  steel, PT.'S 
(aS2c.;  bars, common,  l'4.’5f®l  fiOc.;refined,  on 

dock;  beams,  up  to  15  in.,  I'80(fe2c.;  20  in.,  2'10 
(®2  :i0c.;  car  truck  channels,  2@2‘10c.;  channels,  I’OO 
(iw2c.  on  dock;  steel  hoops,  PS^TOc..  delivered; 
links  and  pins,  l"8.5ta;210c.;  plates,  flange,  2^2‘lOc.; 
firebox,  2'o(«  2'8c.;  flange.  210@2’2.5c.;  marine,  2'50@ 
2'7.5c.;  sheared,  P85fa'2'lUc.;  shell,  l'H5(&2'10c.;  tank, 

1  To'oi.l'OJc.;  universal  mill,  1  •75®! •90c.;  tees,  P9.5^ 
$2'15c.,  all  on  dock. 

Merchant  Steel. — The  market  continues  dull. 
Quotations  are  :  Tool  steel.  tt’50W6‘7iic.  and  upward  ; 
tire  steel.  2@210c.;  toe  calk,  2‘20(ft2'30c.;  Bessemer 
machinery,  2’10@2'20c.;  Bessemer  bars,  l'80(a“2c.; 
open  hearth  machinery,  2’20c.;  open  hearth  car¬ 
riage  spring,  2’10@2  20c.;  crucible  spring,  3’75fe4c. 

Old  Material.— There  is  nothing  doing  in  this 
mvrkct.  Quotations  are  nominally  as  follows  :  Old 
ir  )n  rails  $15  .aOioi^lfi  ;  steel  rails,  $11.. 50@$13  ;  car 
wheels,  $11.50fo]$  13.50.  ~.Xi 

Rail  Fastenings. — The  market  for  rail  fastenings 
continues  lifeless.  Quotations  remain  :  Fish  and 
angle  plates,  1*,55®  1 'fiOc.  at  mill ;  spikes,  l'9(<»P95c.; 
bolts  and  square  nuts,  2'45(gi2'50c.;  hexagonal  nuts, 

2  ooCa>i'60c  ,  delivered. 

Spiegeleisen  and  Ferromanganese. --There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  doing  in  either  ferro  or  spiegel. 
Quotations  are  nominally  as  follows:  10  to  12% 
Spiegel,  $2‘2(2' $*22.50;  20%  $25tg.$25  50.  Ferro,  $56ta$57 
pl^teel  Rails. — No  sales  of  steel  rails  are  reported 
this  market.  The  dullness  which  we  have  been  re¬ 
porting  for  some  months  past  has  grown  daily  and 
to-day  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  and  the 
general  depreciation  in  the  value,  of  railroad 
securities  makes  mills  more  than  ever  conservative. 
Quotations  are  unchanged  at  $*29  mill  or  tide¬ 
water,  Girder  rails.  $31fe$33. 

I  ubes  and  .Pipe.— Business  in  tubes  and  pipes 
continues  quiet.  Ruling  discounts  on  carle  id 
lots  are  as  follows:  Butt,  black,  bl}4,  10  and 
.5%;  butt  galvanized,  50,  10  and  ,5%;  lap,  black,  t57}<', 
10  and  5%;  lap,  galvanized,  .573^,  10  and  .5%. 

Buflalo.  Augunt  2. 

(Special  Kenort  of  Kegers,  Brown  &  Co.) 

The  depression  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  everv- 
bod.v  has  settled  with  a  firm  grip  upon  the  iron 
business  in  this  region.  Foundries  have  so  gener¬ 
ally  shut  down,  curtailed  production  or  decided 
not  to  enter  into  new  obligations  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  pig  iron  has  become  practically  nothing. 
Prices  remain  stationary  for  the  double  reason  that 
they  are  down  below  the  profit  line  for  makers,  and 
buyers  are  satisfied  to  pay  the  price  asked  if  they 
have  any  use  for  the  metal.  V\  e  know  of  only  one 
sale  during  the  past  month  which  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  laying  in  a  large  stock  against  future  re¬ 
quirements.  This  was  for  Southern  iron;  and  as  the 
terms  were  immediate  delivery  and  spot  cash,  the 
buver  secured  “a  snap.” 

The  prices  quoted  below  represent  the 
nominal  range  of  the  market  on  the  cash 
basis  f.  o.  b.  cars  Buffalo.  Xo.  IX  foundry 
strong  coke  iron.  Lake  Superior  ore,  $13.7.o; 
Xo.  2X  foundry  strong  coke  iron.  Lake  Superior  ore, 
$13.35;  Ohio  strong  softener  No.  1,  $14;  Ohio  strong 
softener  No.  2.  $13.25;  .Jackson  County  silvery  No.  1, 
$17(®$17  30;  .Jackson  County  silvery  Xo.  2,  $1(5  30(&' 
$16.80;  Jjake  Superior  charcoal,  $16;  Tennessee 
charcoal,  $16;  Southern  soft  Xo.  1,  $1.3.65;  Alabama 
car  wheel,  $18;  Hanging  Rock  charcoal,  $20  50. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  very  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  iron  trade  is 
that  it  is  no  worse,  but  it  certainly  is  not  one  whit 
better.  Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  situa 
tion  as  a  whole,  there  appears  to  be  little  prospect 
of  anything  like  activity  in  the  near  future.  Much 
of  this  belief  is  based  upon  the  stringency  of  the 
money  market,  and  the  absolute  refusal  of  manu 
facturers  and  the  commercial  public  to  do  business 
on  time  paper.  Neither  brokers  nor  banks  care  to 
handle  it,  and  until  relief  is  afforded  the  metal  trade 
will  reu;ain  at  a  standstill.  The  Chicago  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  operating  the  large  roiling  mills  at 
East  Chicago,  Jnd.,  made  an  assignment  and  shut 
down  their  works  on  the  night  of  August  5th  Refusal 
to  extend  some  paper  held  by  several  parties  caused 
the  trouble,  but  as  a  majority  of  the  stockholders 
are  wealthy,  arrangements  are  now  being  consid 
cred  whereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  resume.  In 
every  branch  and  department  of  the  iron  trade  a 
restrictive  policy  is  in  full  force  and  production  is 
being  cut  down  at  an  unprecedented  rate— ore,  pig 
iron  and  finisbed  iron  and  steel  Not  until  next  year 
can  trade  work  back  to  its  normal  condition. 

Pig  Iron. — Ijoral  coke  iron  is  without  any  new 
features,  excepting  that  the  car  load  trade'is  be- 
eoming  more  and  more  developed  each  week.  De¬ 
liveries  of  iron  on  old  contracts  are  only  fair,  t-s 
there  are  many  requests  to  withhold  shipments  for 
a  while.  New  business  is  confined  to  small  quanti¬ 
ties  and  quick  delivery,  and  price  is  no  inducement 
except  to  those  requiring  iron.  Out  of  the  large 
number  of  furnaces  making  Lake  Superior  charcoal 
iron  there  are  only  two  or  three  in  blast,  whose 

groduct  is  marketed  here,  and  these,  we  are  told, will 
low  out  as  soon  as  raw  material  on  hand  is  used 
up.  Manufacturers  say  that  a  siifflcient  betterment 


in  price  must  be  assured  to  warrant  a  continuance. 
Demand  is  very  light,  and  pressing  needs  only  are 
filled  by  consumers.  Southern  coke  iron  is  in  better 
inquiry;  several  good  sized  orders  have  been  placed 
—500  and  1,000  tons,  with  probably  two  pending 
aggregating  1,.tOO  tons,  though  to  say  there  was 
any  activity  would  be  misleading,  as  these  were 
special  requisitions  and  are  no  criterion  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  which  are  very  discouraging. 

Quotations  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  are:  Lake 
Superior  charcoal,  $16.00^$16..t0:  Lake  Superior 
coke.  No.  l,$13..50@$1.3.7.5:No,2,$12.75fa$13.*2.5;Xo.3, 
$12.25^  $12..t();  Lake  Superior  Bessemer.  $14.00;  T.iake 
Superii  r  Scotch,  $14.50^$15;  American  Scotch, 
$15.50^t$16  00;  Southern  coke,  foundry.  No.  1,  $14.00; 
No.  2.  $1*2.35;  No.  3,  $12.00;  Southern  coke  soft.  No,  1, 
$12  50:  No.  2,  $12.00;  Ohio  sllveries.  No.  1,  $16.50:  No. 
2,  $16.00;  Ohio  strong  softeners.  No.  1,  $16.25;  No.  2, 
$1(5.00;  Tennessee  charcoal.  No.  1,  $17;  No.  ‘2.  $16..t0; 
Southern  standard  car  wheel.  $18.50(te$18.75. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel.— So  little  new 
business  is  offering  that  contractors  having  their 
own  works  are  almost  in  despair.  There  is  only  a 
moderate  tonnage  of  bridge  plates  moving.  Quota¬ 
tions,  car  lots.  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  are  as  follows: 
Angles,  $1.73®$1.85;  tees,  $1.9afe$2.()5;  universal 
plates,  $1.75(S$1.85;  sheared  plates,  75c. @$1.85; 
beams  and  channels,  $l  8(Ka'-$1.90, 

Plates. — Some  inquiry  is  noted  for  fair  sized 
amounts,  but  most  of  the  orders  are  small  and  filled 
from  warehouses.  Boiler  tubes  are  very  weak. 
Steel  sheets,  10  to  14,  $2.2.t@$2.35;  iron  sheets,  10 
to  14,  $2.20@$2.30;  tank  steel,  $1.90@$2;  shell 
iron  or  steel,  $2.50@$2.75 :  firebox  steel,  $4.2.5@ 
$.5.25;  flange  steel,  $2.74@$3;  boiler  rivets,  $4@ 
$4.15;  boiler  tubes,  all  sizes,  65%. 

Merchant  Steel. — Business  during  the  past  few 
days  has  been  extremely  light  as  reported  by  mill 
agents  and  the  outlook  less  encouraging  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Steel  is  inactive.  Quotations 
are  :  Tool  steel,  $6..5U@$6.75  and  upward;  tire  steel, 
$2@$‘2.10;  toe  calk.  $2.3(J@ $2.40.  Bessemer  machin¬ 
ery,  $2.10@$2.*20;  Bessemer  bars,  $1.60@$1.70;  open 
hearth  machinery,  $2.2.5@$2.30;  open  hearth  carriage 
spring,  $2.10@$2.20;  crucible  spring,  $3.75@$4. 

Galvanized  Sheet  Iron. — I.ast  week  warehouse 
trade  was  fairly  good,  several  hundred  bundles  go¬ 
ing  into  consumptive  bands,  but  large  buyers  are 
taking  minimum  quantities  only.  Discounts  are 
easy  at  70, 10  and  5%  off  on  Juniata  and  70,  10  and 
10%  off  on  charcoal,  and  jobbing  quantities  at  70 
and  7>^%  off  on  the  former  and  70  and  10%  off  on  the 
latter. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— Deliveries  on  contracts  placed 
early  in  the  season  are  a  feature,  but  there 
is  no  new  business  worthy  of  note.  Prices 
are  unchanged  at  2*8,5c.  for  Xo.  27  common,  and 
2 '90(0  2‘9.5c.  for  steel.  Jobbers  quote  3c.  for  iron  and 
3*10@3’1.5c.  for  steel,  same  gauge. 

Bar  Iron.— Even  contracts  for  seasons’s  require¬ 
ments  are  scarce  now.  and  demand  is  restricted  to 
small  quantities  such  as  can  be  supplied  from  ware¬ 
houses.  Consumption  requiring  ail  new  material 
has  greatlv  decreased  during  the  past  two  months. 
The  East  Chicago  mill  is  believed  to  be  tempora¬ 
rily  embarrassed  only.  Regular  quotations  are 
l*45c.@  r.oOc.,  base,  60  days,  2%  for  cash,  to  best 
buyers.  Warehouse  trade  is  only  moderate  at 
l’6.^,l*75c.  for  iron  and  steel  bars. 

Nails. — Wire  nails  are  in  better  demand  from 
mill  at  $1.40.  The  pooling  arrangement  now  in 
progress  of  formation  will  benefit  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  .Jobbers  quote  $1.55  from  stock.  Steel  cut  nails 
are  dull  and  liable  to  be  for  some  weeks.  Mill  quo¬ 
tation  is  $1.20  and  jobbing  price  $1.35. 

Steel  Rails. — There  is  no  change  to  report.  The 
steel  mills  here  look  for  no  improvement  in  the 
situation  until  there  is  a  general  revival  in  all 
branches  of  trade.  Quotations  are  $30@$31,  .Mill 
orders  for  splice  bars  and  other  repair  material  are 
scarce— demand  partakes  of  jobbing  character. 

Scrap.— Dealers  report  business  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  and  quota  ions  nominal  only.  Railroad, 
$13.50;  No.  1  forge,  $12;  Xo.  1  mill,  $9.00;  fish 
plates.  $14.50;  cast  borings,  $5.00;  wrought  turn¬ 
ings,  $7..5();  axle  turnings,  $9.25;  machinery  castings, 
$10;  stove  plates,  $7.50;  mixed  steel,  $9;  coil  steel, 
$15;  leaf  steel,  $15;  tires,  $14.50. 

Old  Material. — There  is  an  entire  absence  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  demand  for  iron  rails,  and  $1.5..50  is 
nDminal;  building  steel  rails  are  very  dull  and  lower 
at  .$9.*2.5(«>$13  as  to  condition  and  length.  Car  wheels 
nominal  at  $14. 

Fiilladelpliia.  August  10. 

(From  our  Soecial  Correspondent.) 

Pig  Iron. — Notwithstanding  the  very  rapid  de¬ 
cline  in  production  of  pig  iron,  there  .seems  to  l)e  an 
utter  indifference  upon  the  part  of  buyers  of  bot  h 
forge  and  foundry  irons  about  placing  orders  nr  ac¬ 
cepting  offers  of  iron.  Southern  makers  are  offer¬ 
ing  stocks  for  future  delivery  here,  but  their  best 
quotations  are  met  by  home  producers.  A  good 
many  mills  are  still  idle,  and  will  not  resume  until 
orders  are  secured.  The  mills  at  work  have  very 
little  iron  on  band,  but  there  is  no  urgent  demand 
for  even  the  finer  qualities  of  forge.  The  market  is 
extremely  dull,  and  it  is  impossible  to  gather  any 
information  or  obtain  expressions  of  opinion  as  to 
future  probabilities.  A  few  sales  of  foundry  have 
been  made  at  $15  for  No.  1.  About  $13  is  the  aver¬ 
age  selling  price  for  the  small  lots  of  mill  iron  that 
are  called  for. 

Muck  Bars.— Several  millowners  are  now  in  the 


market  canvassing  for  business  and  are  trying  to 
get  $2:5  for  what  they  say  is  superior  bar.  About 
$2^50  is  the  best  figure  offered  by  buyers. 

Steel  Billets. — The  only  point  developed  this 
week  in  steel  billets  is  that  two  or  three  makers  are 
shading  their  quotations  of  two  weeks  ago,  on  large 
orders  now  on  the  market.  It  is  probable  that  these 
orders  will  be  placed  before  Saturday,  and  the  price 
named  will  probably  be  the  accepted  market  price 
for  the  next^montb.  Manufacturers  have  completed 
nearly  all  of  their  old  orders,  and  the  mills  are  now 
more  nearly  bare  of  orders  than  for  months  past. 

Merchant  Iron. — The  resumption  of  work  among 
the  bar  mills  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  some  of  our 
brokers  here  say  it  will  be  September  1st  before 
there  will  be  a  general  resumption;  and  that  it  may 
not  be  very  general,  even  then.  All  of  the  business 
heard  of  is  made  up  of  trifling  orders  at  about  1.6J 
for  refined.  It  was  rumored  some  days  ago  that 
some  large  car  orders  would  be  placed;  but  whether 
the  car  builders  will  buy  now  or  later  in  the  month 
will  be  determined  by  the  willingness  of  mill  men 
to  accept  orders  at  about  cost  prices. 

Nails. — The  building  trades  are  very  dull,  and  a 
great  deal  of  building  has  been  posponed  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  storekeepers  have  nails  enough  on  hand 
for  the  present.  The  millowners  have  large  stocks. 
Every  maker  knows  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  cutting  prices  further,  even  were  there  room 
for  it. 

Sheet  Iron.— Quite  an  influx  of  small  orders  for 
light  sheets  has  been  reported  this  week,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  larger  consumers  will 
place  their  orders  this  month  or  early  in  September 
for  winter  consumption,  as  they  believe  that  now 
is  the  time  to  fence  in  sheets.  Some  very  excep¬ 
tional  figures  have  been  named  for  large  lots,  and 
every  one  knows  that  a  settlement  of  some  questions 
now  agitating  the  public  mind  would  lead  to  a  large 
demand  under  the  influence  of  which  the  sheet 
manufacturers  would  advance  prices. 

Merchant  Steel.— The  only  encouragement  re¬ 
ported  in  the  market  for  merchant  steel  is  in  the 
fact  that  buyers  of  crucible  and  tool  steel  have  per¬ 
mitted  stocks  to  become  exhausted  and  are  now  in¬ 
clined  to  make  purchases  to  cover  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  this  rumor  turns  out  to  be  true  it  will 
stimulate  the  demand  and  probably  improve  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  merchant  steel. 

Skelp  Iron.— Although  no  large  orders  have  been 
placed  for  skelp,  enough  is  known  regarding  the 
contemplated  construction  of  trolley  lines  and  other 
enterprises  into  which  skelp  largely  enters  to  just 
tify  the  belief  that  there  will  soon  be  large  orders 
placed,  but  not  at  improving  prices,  as  buyers  have 
options  already  secured  for  large  quantities  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates. 

Plate  and  Tank. — The  mills,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  barely  enough  work  to  run  them  from 
week  to  week.  The  large  orders  expected  a  month 
ago  have  been  scared  off  on  account  of  the  general 
depression,  and  the  best  information  which  brokers 
can  give  is  that  there  will  be  no  large  orders  placed 
until  there  is  a  general  quieting  down  in  financial 
circles.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  report  much 
business. 

Structural  Material.- Virtually  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  things  exists  in  all  kinds  of  structural 
material,  with  the  exception  that,  if  confidence  is 
restored,  there  will  be  some  very  large  orders  placed 
for  work  already  entered  upon.  There  is  no  change 
in  quotations,  but  a  rumor  is  current  to-day  that 
angles  could  be  had  in  large  lots  at  something  under 
1*75. 

Steel  Rails.- The  steel  rail  makers  are  much  dis¬ 
appointed  over  their  failure  to  secure  some  of  the 
business  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  Quotations 
are  continued  at  $29  for  standard  sections. 

Old  Rails.— Large  quantities  of  old  rails  are  now 
being  offered  by  railroad  companies  who  wish  to 
pull  them  up  and  get  them  out  of  the  way  before 
cold  weather ;  but  the  brokers  who  handle  such 
stock  do  not  care  to  buy  at  present. 

Pittsburg.  Aug.  11. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Iron  and  Steel.— Although  a  sharp  reduction  has 
been  made  in  iron  production  the  demand  has  fallen 
off  in  even  a  greater  degree  and  the  situation  is 
therefore  unsettled  and  irregular.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  piesent  condition  of  the  iron  trade  to  give 
much  encouragement  to  those  who  are  looking  for 
greater  activity  and  higher  prices.  In  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  trade  conditions  are  unsatisfactory, 
the  close  competition  for  business  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  producers  making  the  margin  of  profit  on  sales 
extremely  narrow. 

During  the  last  few  days  the  brighter  outlook  in 
financial  matters  leads  producers  to  hope  that  the 
present  period  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  scon  come  to  an  end.  What  pressure  there 
is  to  sell  is  chiefly  of  brands  that  are  not  so  freely 
used  by  the  heaviest  consumers  as  to  be  classed  as 
standards.  Buyers  are,  however,  oisposed  to  look 
upon  the  conditions  prevailing,  especially  in  regard 
to  prices,  as  likely  to  show  but  little  change  until 
fall,  8ud  are,  therefore,  not  departing  from  the 
practice  of  purchasing  such  material  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  require  in  small  amounts. 

Some  pig  iron  manufacturers  are  pressing  their 
output  upon  the  market,  but  the  entire  absence  of 
bids  for  large  amounts  renders  their  efforts  of  no 
avail.  Stocks  are  said  to  be  accumulating  despite 
the  numerous  instances  of  shutting  down  reported, 
but  prices  have  held  up  fairly  well  in  the  face  of  the 
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manifest  disposition  of  producers  to  sell,  and  the  re¬ 
luctance  of  consumers  to  buy. 

Coke  smelted  Lake  and  Na-  Tons.  Cash. 


tive  Ores.  \ 

Tons.  Cash., 

500  Bessemer,  Aug  ...$13.00 
.SOU  B(  sseiner,  Aug. . . .  12.76] 

.500  Bessemer,  Aug _ 1..50 

300  Grey  Forge . 12.00 

250  Grey  Forge . 12.00! 

150  Bessemer,  spot . 1  .00 

100  Gif  Bessemer. . 12.25; 

1(X)  No.  1  Foundry . 13.7ji 

100  No.  2  F’oundry . 12.75] 

Charcoal.  I 

25  Cold  Blast . 26.50i 

2.5  <’old  Blast,  extra.. 28.00 

2.5  No.  a  Foundry . 18.501 

25  Cold  Blast .  25.00| 

milets  and  Slabs.  ] 
500  B.,  Aug.,  Sept.,  at  j 

works . 21  00 

5(XI  B.,  at  works . 20.75| 


500  B.  &  S.,  Aug.,  at 


works . $21.00 

.500  B.,  prompt,  at 

works . 21.00 

Sheet  Bars. 

250  S.  B.,  at  mill . 26.50 


Muck  Bar. 

300  N.,  Aug.,  Sept . 22.00 

Scrap  Material. 

500  Heavy  melting 
stock,  next  4  mos. 

gross . 12. 75 

250  Heavy  melting 
stock,  next  4  mos. 

gross . 12.50 

150  Yard  scrap.  No.  1, 

net  . 13.50 

100  Yard  scrap  No.  2, 

net . 12.75 

100  Cast  borings,  gross.  8.00 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  August  11. 
Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (approxi¬ 
mated)  for  week  ending  August  5ih.  1893,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

Aug.  5,  Aug.  6, 


Tons.  Tons.  Difference. 

Wyoming  region .  429,358  418,065  Inc.  11 293 

Lehigh  region .  1.31,329  110,267  Inc.  34.062 

Schuylkill  region .  206,721  215,269  Dec.  8..542 


Totals .  770,411  7.43,598  Inc.  26,813 


Totals .  770,411  7.43,598  Inc.  26,813 

Total  for  year  to  date..  21,976,527  23,771,909  Inc.  1,201,618 


Frouuctio.n  of  Bituminous  Coal  for  wees 

ending 

August  5th  and  year  from  January  Ist: 

1893. - ^ 

1892. 

Shipped  East  and  North: 

Week. 

Year. 

Y  ear. 

Phila.  &  Erie  H.  K . 

1,<,5‘2 

53,173 

52.303 

Cumberland,  Md . 

84.051) 

2,411,504 

2,168,175 

Barclay,  Pa . 

457 

35.218 

116,047 

Broad  Top,  Pa . 

8,  K)3 

394.760 

340,888 

Clearfield,  Pa . 

68.-578 

2,462,a5i 

2,352.382 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

‘2‘2,4‘21 

763,615 

150.726 

Beach  Creek,  Pa . 

25.721 

9  0,931 

1,183.‘231 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top . 

45,732 

l,6r9,‘2‘36 

1,399,811 

Kanawha,  W.  Va . 

60,545 

1,837,366 

1,374.085 

Total . 

317,159 

10,618,758 

8,035.648 

, - 1893. - ^ 

1892 

Shipped  IVest: 

Week. 

Year. 

Year." 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

‘20.982 

7t)7,3t)U 

765.975 

Westmoreland,  Pa . 

33,511 

l,lrf8.798 

986.939 

Monongahela,  Pa . 

6,679 

437,962 

362,292 

Totals . 

61,172 

2,404.1-26 

21,%‘236 

Grand  totals . 

378,331 

13,022,884 

8,250,884 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  K.  K.  for 
the  week  ending  August  5th,  1893,  and  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  in  tons  of  2,00J  Ib-i.:  W'eek,  42.491  tons;  year 
3,039,474  tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  1892.  3,255.515  tons. 

Aiitliracite. 

So  far  as  actual  trading  is  concerned,  nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  anthracite  coal  market  since  our 
last  report  to  cause  any  moditication  of  the  com¬ 
ments  we  then  made.  The  market  is  as  quiet  and 
dull  as  ever.  New  business  is  scarcer  than  the  pro¬ 
verbial  hens’  teeth — much  scarcer.  The  trade  has 
become  resigned  to  the  dullness,  and  is  onietly 
playing  a  waiting  game.  Indeed,  it  is  forced  to  do 
so  by  circumstances  over  which  it  has  no  control, 
and  which  are  chiefly  due  to  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  money  market  and  in  the  general  business 
world.  Little  coal  is  moving  now,  although  it  is  the 
opinion  of  coaipetent  observers  that  there  is  less 
coal  above  ground  to-day  than  was  the  case  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  out¬ 
look  is  not  bright. 

The  sensation  of  the  week  was  furnished  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company’s  action  in  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  Reading  system.  The  lease,  which 
had  existed  between  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  companies 
since  February,  1892,  has  been  abrogated.  The  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  former  company  decided  to  bring 
about  this  change  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  last.  In  the  petition  to 
th'!  Court,  asking  for  a  dissolution  of  the  lease,  it 
was  said  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company 
had  made  default  in  the  payment  due  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  under  the  said  agreement,  and 
that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  taken  ap¬ 
propriate  action  for  the  termination  of  said  agree¬ 
ment  under  the  provisions  thereof  in  regard  to  de¬ 
termination  for  default. 

The  petition  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
follows  in  its  general  lines  that  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany;  the  supplemental  information  contained  in  it 
IS,  however,  that  the  Pniladelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  defaulted  in  its  payment  for  the 
coal  both  in  January  and  February  last,  and  that  on 
March  20th  last  there  was  due  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  the  sum  of  $968,763.  It  is  stated  also  that 
promissory  notes  were  given  bv  the  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
for  $.500,000  of  the  amount  so  due  and  unpaid,  but 
that  all  of  the  notes  are  long  since  overdue  and  none 
of  them  paid,  so  that  the  gross  amount  is  owing  to 
the  company.  The  petitions  were  both  granted  by 
Judge  Dallas,  who  also  named  Mr.  John  Lowber 
Welsh  as  receiver  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Company  and  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  vice  Mr.  E,  P.  Wil¬ 
bur,  resigned.  Mr.  Wilbur  is  the  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

There  has  naturally  been  considerable  talk  in  the 


coal  trade  here  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  the  Reading  sys¬ 
tem.  That  there  will  be  some  competition  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  ‘‘anthracite  combine”  has  been 
broken  and  the  restraint  which  it  imposed  upon  in¬ 
dependent  operators  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the 
heaviest  producing  companies  is  at  an  end.  We 
hear  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  willing  to  take  all 
the  coal  mined  on  its  line.  The  operators,  we  are 
told,  are  asked  to  accept  55%  of  the  tidewater  price 
instead  of  60%,  as  under  the  Reading.  This  the  op¬ 
erators  have  declined.  Those  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  coal  trade  previous  to  the  “combine” 
will  again  rule,  aggravated  bv  the  existing  finan¬ 
cial  troubles.  August  is  always  a  dull  month  ; 
it  has  been  the  dullest  so  far  this  year.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  sell  any  coal  at  figures  any¬ 
thing  like  the  “circular”  prices.  When  the  de¬ 
mand  grows  we  shall  see  what  producers  will  do 
to  obtain  their  share  of  the  business,  and  at 
wbal  price.  Already  there  are  rumors  that  the 
Reading’s  policy  will  be  an  aggressive  one.  No 
information  on  this  point  is  vouchsafed  by  the 
Reading  oftieials.  It  is  enough  to  say  now,  however, 
that  a  change  of  paramount  moment  has  been 
wrought  to  the  coal  trade  by  the  Lehigh  Valley’s 
action. 

The  Reading  official  circular  rates,  subject  to  the 
usual  commissions,  are  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  at  its  New 
York  harbor  shipping  ports : 


Broken.  Egg.  Stove.  Chestnut . 


Hard  white  ash . . 

....  $4.00 

$4.-25 

$4.60 

$4.60 

Free  white  ash . 

...  3.90 

4.15 

4.60 

4.60 

Shamokin . 

4.50 

4.80 

4.60 

Schuylkill  red  ash . 

4.50 

4.95 

4.75 

Lykens  Valley . 

...  5.00 

5.80 

6. -20 

4.45 

Fea,  $2.5(Ka'$‘2.75;  No.  1  Buckwheat,  $1.75(a$2;  No.  2 
Buckwi  eat,  $1.50. 

The  Reading  Railroad  system  reports  that  its  coal 
shipment  (estimated  for  last  week,  ending  August 
5th,  was  370,000  tons,  of  which  32,000  tons  were  sent 
to  Port  Richmond  and  42,000  tons  were  sent  to  New 
York  waters. 

Bltunilnouci. 

The  soft  coal  trade  continues  dull.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  importance  doing  in  it.  Were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  ocean  freights  are  extremely 
low  the  dullness  would  be  felt  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  As  it  is,  vessel  rates  are  getting 
very  close  to  the  lowest  figures  ever  known,  and 
this  tempts  consumers  and  jobbers  to  lay  in  not  only 
their  usual  supply  but  an  extra  one  as  well.  The 
old  cry  of  mills  closing  down  is  still  heard,  but  this 
does  not  always  mean  the  cessation  of  shipments  to 
them,  with  ocean  freights  so  favorable  to  them. 
The  effect  of  the  low  rates  alluded  to  has' been  to 
throw  nearly  all  the  Sound  business  from  the  New 
York  shipping  ports  to  the  lower  ports,  the  cost 
alongside  being  so  much  more  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Ocean  freights  are  quoted  as  follows  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore.  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  : 
To  Boston,  Salem,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Bath  and 
Sound  ports,  5.5c.  and  6(ic.;  Wareham,  80c,;  New- 
buryport,  70c  ;  Bangor,  60c.  and  65c.  For  large  ves¬ 
sels  these  rates  can  be,  ard  have  been  during  the 
week,  shaded  from  .5c.  to  10c.  We  hear  of  a  1,8(30- 
ton  vessel  chartering  at  Baltimore  for  Providence, 
at  52)^c.,  and  several  charters  from  Philadelphia  to 
Boston  and  Sound  ports  at  50c.  On  account  of 
these  low  rates,  several  of  the  coasting  vessels  are 
tying  up.  and  more  contemplate  doing  so  in  the 
near  future.  If  this  continues,  the  market  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  higher  rates.  But  at  present,  vessel 
propertv  is  not  a  profitable  investment,  and  there 
will  be  iittle,  if  any,  building  of  coal  vessels  this 
year. 

The  blockade  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  con¬ 
tinues,  and  coal  from  some  ot  the  mines,  which  is 
not  being  shipped  at  shipping  points  as  freely  as  it 
should,  is  backing  up  badly  on  the  main  line  of  the 
road,  forcing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  keep 
back-loaded  coal  on  the  lateral  feeders.  This  state 
of  affairs  has  grown  worse  during  the  past  week, 
and,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  issue.  It  now  looks  as 
if  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  last  rear's  troubles. 
Cars  are  in  good  supply  from  all  roads.  Shipments 
from  New  York  have  been  reduced  considerably. 

BiiOalo.  August  9. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

There  is  an  absence  of  any  news  of  importance  in 
the  coal  trade  of  Buffalo.  The  shipments  by  lake 
continue  very  light,  and  rates  are  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  Shippers  do  not  look  for  any  particular  ac 
tivity  this  month,  but  hope,  when  the  financial  situa' 
tion  improves,  a  good  fall  trade  may  result.  Prices 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  remain  as  for  pre¬ 
vious  quotations.  Stocks  ample  for  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  coal  trade  of 
Buffalo  thus  far  this  season,  with  other  particulars, 
Kailroacl  receipts  and  shipments  of  coal  are  not 
published  by  request.  Receipts  of  coal  thus  far  this 
season  by  lake,  none.  Shipments  of  coal  westward 
by  Lake  for  month  of  July,  254,070  net  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  425,785  tons  in  1892  and  311,500  tons  in 
1891;  for  season  to  August  1st,  1,187,129  net  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,191,215  tons  in  1892  and  1,144, ‘2.50 
tons  in  1891.  The  receipts  of  coal  by  canal  for 
month  of  July  12,277  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
402  tons  in  1892  aud  none  in  1891;  the  shipments,  9.J9 
net  tons.  as  compared  with  1,8‘93  tons 
in  1892  and  6.146  tons  in  1891.  The  total 
receipts  of  coal  for  the  season  to  August  1st,  2.5,672 
net  tons,  as  compared  with  4.491  tons  in  1892 
and  481  tons  in  1891.  The  total  shipments,  9,739 
net  tons,  as  compared  with  15,219  tons  in  1892  and 


16.849  tons  in  1891.  The  aggregate  shipment  of  coal 
westward  by  lake  thus  far  this  year  as  compared 
with  1892  shows  a  decrease  of  7,086  net  tons,  and 
with  1891  an  increase  of  42,879  net  tons.  Freights  on 
coal  by  lake  during  July  this  year  were  50c.  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  45c.  to  Milwaukee,  30c.  to  Duluth  and  Lake 
Superior  ports,  3(lc.  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  55@50c. 
to  Racine  and  40c.  to  Green  Bay  and  Saginaw.  Last 
year  (1892)  the  rates  were  (jOc.  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Green  Bay;  3.5(^30c.  to  Duluth  and  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  ports;  65c.  to  Sheboygan;  70(^65c.  to  Racine; 
40c.  to  Saginaw;  35c.  to  Bay  City  and  25c.  to  Toledo 
and  Detroit.  All  per  net  ton  free  on  and  oft’. 

Oblcaso.  Aug.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Anthracite  coal  is  without  appreciable  change  in 
this  market  either  as  regards  demand,  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  price.  Referring  to  the  latter,  while  some  of 
the  shippers  are  firmer  in  demanding  July  or  June 
circular,  others  are  quoting  May  prices,  hence  the 
irregularity  for  small  as  well  as  large  lots  of  coal. 
The  market  is  very  dull  and  August  will  probably 
be  as  quiet  as  last  month  was,  as  there  are  no  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  revival  at  this  writing. 

Country  dealers  have  not  bought  their  stocks  of 
coal  aud  will  not  until  their  customers  are  ready  to 
buy.  It  is  getting  late  in  the  season  and  this 
deference  of  business  will  bring  them  all  into  the 
market  at  about  the  same  time.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  postponement  of  orders,  and  should  there  be 
no  greater  demand  during  August,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  hard  coal  required  tor  late  fall  delivery 
must  of  necessity  be  all-rail.  Taking  the  foregoing 
as  a  basis  for  argument,  the  ques'ion  naiurally 
arises,  can  this  traffic  be  bandied  with  sufficient 
facility  to  insure  prompt  delivery?  Most  of  the 
shippers  say  it  cannot,  for  the  reason  that  soft  as 
well  as  hard  coal  will  be  moving  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  northwest,  and  the  result  will  be  congestion 
of  trafHc  on  all  trunk  lines.  It  would  be  advisable 
for  all  the  country  trade  who  can  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  to  lay  in  their  supplies  during 
August  to  do  so,  as  the  chances  are  that  many  wilj 
have  to  wait  for  their  coal. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  via  lake  and  rail  are  light. 
This  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  dullness  now  so 
prominent  a  feature. 

Circular  prices  are  at  the  following  rates:  Lehigh 
lump.  $6  ‘25;  large  egg,  $5  85;  small  egg,  range  and 
chestnut,  $6.10.  Retail  prices  per  ton  are:  Large 
egg,  $6.75;  small  egg,  range  and  chestnut,  $6.7,5. 

Bilumiuous  coal  of  all  hinds  is  quiet,  and  at  this 
writing,  on  account  of  the  numerous  countermands 
and  requests  to  hold  up  on  shipments,  the  market  is 
glutted.  As  a  natural  consequence  prices  are  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  avoid  demurrage  charges,  and  there  is  a 
good  tonnage  of  soft  coal  being  offered  at  low  fig¬ 
ures.  As  a  further  corollary,  production  at  the 
mines  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  has  been  reduced  and 
few  are  making  half-time,  and  many  less  than  a 
third  Pocahontas  coal  (W.  Va.)  is  quietly  but 
steadily  gaining  a  lootbold  in  this  market,  ami 
wherever  introduced  satisfactory  results,  as  to  its 
excellent  steam-producing  qualities,  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  Several  fair-sized  contracts  have  been 
placed  in  Wisconsin  for  this  new  fuel— new 
to  this  market.  The  two  Dakotas,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  contiguous  States,  which  largely  ob¬ 
tain  their  coal  supplies  from  upper  lake  ports, 
will  unquestionably  be  short  of  soft  coal  when  re¬ 
suming  deliveries  commence.  The  dock  companies 
at  those  ports,  on  account  of  the  stress  in  money, 
have  been  unable  to  put  in  their  usual  tonnage  by 
vessel,  and  a  large  share  of  it  will  have  to  be  all¬ 
rail.  Hocking  is  still  in  light  demand  and  price 
easy. 

Prices  of  bituminous  per  ton  of  2,000  Iba.,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  are  :  Pittsburg,  $3.35 ;  Hocking  Valley 
$3.10;  Youghiogbeny,  $3  25;  Illinois  block,  $2.(10; 
Brazil  block,  $2.50. 

Coke  of  all  grades  continues  very  dull,  and  the 
shading  of  regular  prices  does  not  stimulate  de¬ 
mand. 

Quotations  are:  $4.35  furnace;  $4.65@$4.75 foundry, 
crushed;  $5.10  Connellsville ;  West  Virginia:  $3.^ 
furnace,  $4.10  foundry;  New  River  Foundry,  $4.50; 
Walston:  $4.50  furnace,  $4.60foundry. 

Plttsbiirg.  Aug.  10. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Coal.— Trade  very  dull;  prospects  for  a  rise  very 
slim.  As  there  are  no  empty  craft,  mines  are  nearly 
all  idle,  so  to  speak;  the  pools  and  the  Pittsburg 
landings  are  all  crowded  with  loaded  boats,  and  they 
will  remain  so  until  we  have  a  rise.  All  predictions 
so  far  have  failed.  The  Ohio  River  is  unusually  dull 
from  the  head  waters  to  Cairo  ;  below  Davis  Island 
dam  the  stage  is  16  in.  However  disagreeable  the 
fact  may  be,  the  Pittsburg  coal  producers  must  face 
the  certainty  that  in  the  future  they  are  to  have 
pushing,  persistent,  formidable  competition  along 
the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a  competition  that  has  come  to 
stay,  that  is  not  for  sale  and  that  intends  to  have  its 
share  of  the  business.  The  Pocahontas  fields  will 
reach  Cincinnati  by  river  and  rail,  and  will  go  by 
boat  to  every  market  South  along  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Railway  shipments  continue  fairly  active; 
prices  unchanged. 

Connellsville  Coke. — Trade  is  exceedingly  dull, 
with  no  improvement  in  sight.  At  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  idle  ovens  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coke  in  the  region  will  be  reduced  to  a  very 
limited  amount.  Ovens  have  been  blown  out  by  the 
thousand,  wages  have  been  reduced  at  all  parts, 
hundreds  of  foreigners  have  packed  up  and  left  for 
their  native  lands,  where  it  is  hoped  they  will  re¬ 
main.  Of  the  ovens  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
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H.  C.  B'rick  Coke  Company  less  than  one-lhird  are 
in  active  operation.  During  July,  1892,  the  ship¬ 
ments  a}rf;re(rated  22,772  cars;  July,  1893.  17.939  cars; 
decrease,  4,813  cars.  Week’s  -shipments  ajrRregated 
74,784  tons,  distributed  as  follows;  To  Pittsburg, 

I, 400  cars;  to  points  F’ast,  925  cars;  to  points  West, 
l,(ill  cars;  total,  3,936  cars. 

The  prices  of  coke,  Pittsburg  delivery,  per  ton 
are  :  To  furnaces,  i$2  30;  foundry  coke,  $2.55;  to  con¬ 
sumers.  $2.70;  crushed,  $2.90;  to  consumers,  crushed, 
$3.03.  For  price  at  ovens  deduct  70c.  freight. 


CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  August  11. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — The  heavy  chemical  market 
shows  no  change  of  consequence  from  last  week. 
Its  main  features  continue  as  we  reported  them  in 
our  last  issue.  With  the  existing  financial  dilli- 
culties  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
much  business.  Caustic  soda  is  very  quiet  and 
shows  no  features  of  interest.  Carbonated  soda  ash 
and  alkali  are  lifeless.  For  bleaching  powder  'here 
has  been  a  better  inquiry,  but  prices  are  unchanged. 
Prices  are  nominally  quoted  as  follows;  Caiistic 
!  soda,  (50%,  2-9.t(o.31I'c  ;  70%,  2  70fa  2-i)0c. ;  74%, 

I  4‘7214(a.2’92Kc.;  76%.  2‘90fa-3'00c.  Carbonated  soda  asti. 

'  28%,  l-25(tt-l-30c.:  .58%,  P1.5(o;l-2.V.;  Alkali,  48%,  $1.1.5fe 

I  $1.20.  ;  58%,  $I.lCfe$1.20,  according  to  package. 

1  Sal  soda,  English,  to  arrive,  0  9.5c.;  American 

I  •9.5ra  lc.;  bleaching  powder,  2’25(«2  37J-5'c.;  we  hear 

I  of  small  sales  at  lower  figures  than  the  above,  but 

it  is  ditticult  to  ascertain  exact  prices,  or  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  infiuence  the  sales. 

Acids. — A  very  fair  business,  when  one  considers 
the  present  unsettled  times  and  the  closing  down  of 
mills,  is  reported  in  the  various  acids.  No  especial 
feature  has  developed  during  the  week  and  prices 
are  unchanged.  We  quote  as  follows;  Acids, 
per  1(X)  lbs.  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  in  lois  of 
50  carboys  or  more  ;  Acetic,  in  barrels,  $1.87>^  ;  in 
carboys.  $2.25;  muriatic,  18°,  90c. («'$!. 10;  20  ,  $U® 
$1,2.5;  22°,  $1.10te$l.:i5;  nitric.  40%  $1;  42°,  $4.,50raJ 
$4.75;  sulphuric,  80c.fa$l.l,5.  Mixed  acids,  accord¬ 
ing  to  mixture,  oxalic,  $().30(ia$6..50.  Blue  vitriol  is 
quoted  all  the  way  from  $3.50  to  $3.75;  glycerine  for 
nitro  glycerine,  llj^(^12>^c.,  according  to  quality 
and  quantity. 

Brimstone.— This  market  continues  very  dull. 
Prices,  both  for  spot  and  to  arrive,  are;  Best  un¬ 
mixed  seconds.  $18;  thirds  are  quoted  $1  less. 

Fertilizing  (^hcnii  als. — This  market  has  been 
very  quiet  during  the  past  week.  We  hear  of  no 
sales  of  importance  and  only  a  business  of  an  insig¬ 


nificant  nature  was  done.  Prices  show  no  change, 
with  the  exception  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  gas 
liquor.  Owing  to  “trikes  in  England  this  article  can¬ 
not  be  imported  under  $3.573v(a-$3.60,$3.2.5  is  asked  for 
goods  on  the  spot,  while  $3..5(l  is  asked  for  imports. 
Bone  goods  are  held  at  $3(^$3.a5.  Other  quotations 
are  as  follows;  Dried  blood,  $2.15('a  $2.25  per 
unit  for  high  grade,  and  $2. 10C»$2. 15  for  low 
grade;  azotine.  $2.20fe$2.30.  Concentrated  phos¬ 
phate  (30%  available  phosphoric  acid),  75c.  per 
unit.  Acid  phosphate,  13%  to  15%,  av.  P20„ 
(o;(50c.  per  unit  at  .seller’s  works  in  bulk.  Dissolved 
(loneblack,  17%  to  18%.  PoOsfo  82‘5  to  8.5c.  per  unit  in 
Imlk.  Double  superphosphate,  40%  and  atiove,  soluble 
and  3%  av  ,  say,  total  of  48%.  av.  PoOs  (w8ac.  per  unit 
in  bags.  Acidulated  fish  scran,  no  stocks  on  hand  ; 
dried  scrap  is  quoted  at  $25  f  o.  b,  tish  factory. 
Tankage,  high  grade,  $24  5(Xa$2.5.50;  low  grade,  $22(0) 
$23  Bone  tankage,  $23(a$24;  bone  meal,  $24^ 
$2.5..50 

Tlie  price  of  double  manure  salts  as  fixed  by 
the  syndicate  is  as  follows;  New  York  and  Boston, 
$1.12;' Philadelphia,  $1.14J^;  Charleston  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  $1.17  cwt.,  basis  48^  .50%,  in  .50  ton  lots  on  foreign 
weights  and  analyses.  Sulphate  of  potash,  90%-9(5%, 
basis  90%;  New  York  and  Boston,  $2,07  ;  Philadel¬ 
phia.  $2.09,%  ;  Charleston  and  Savannah,  $2,127, 
sulnhate  of  potash,  96-99%.  basis  90%,  is  4%  higher. 

Phosphates.— Quotations  for  high  grade  land  rock, 
f.  o  b.  Charleston  are  $4.50(a  $4.73.  Freights  are 
$2  25. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — No  business  is  reported  in 
this  market.  The  prices  fixed  by  the  syndicate  for 
1893  are  as  follows;  New  York  or  Boston,  $1.78; 
Philadelphia,  $1.80.*%;  Southern  ports,  $1.8;i.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  there  were  no  arrivals. 

Kaiuit. — Practically  nothing  Is  doing  in  kainit. 
Quotations  for  shipments  previous  to  September 
are  as  follows  ;  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  $8.75  for  foreign,  invoice  weight  and  test,  and 
$9  lor  actual  weight ;  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
Wilmington,  $9.,50  for  invoice  weight  and  test,  and 
$9.75  for  actual  weight.  Shipmentsafter  September 
1st.  25c.  higher. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — There  is  nothing  doing  in  the 
nitrate  market.  It  continues  quiet.  The  spot  price 
is  $1.70. 

Ijiicrpool.  Aug.  2. 

(Special  Correspondence  of  Jos.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.) 

As  anticipated,  the  coal  strike  has  commenced, 
and  this  appears  likely  to  cause  very  great  inconven- 
ence  to  manufacture!  s  generally.  As  regards  heavy 
chemicals,  the  demand  is  so  unsatisfactory  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  coal  crisis  has  not  influenced  prices  in 
any  w-ay.  with  the  one  exception  of  chlorate  of  pi>t- 


ash,  to  which  we  have  referred  previously.  Tt  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  strike  may  last  for  some 
time,  and  should  this  view  turn  out  to  be  correct  it 
will  mean  that  a  large  number  of  works  over  the 
whole  country  will  be  stopped  before  long,  should 
they  be  unable  to  get  their  supplies  of  fuel. 

Soda  ash  is  very  quiet  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  sales,  the  demand  being  very  poor.  Quota¬ 
tions  vary  considerably  according  to  quantity, 
market  and  make,  etc.,  and  for  Leblanc  makes 
the  nominal  range  is  about  as  follows ;  Caus¬ 
tic  Ash.  48%,  £4  lOs.^t'S  per  ton;  .57  to  58%, 
£5  10s.Coi£5  13s.  per  ton.  Carb.  Ash  48%,  £4  15s.(& 
£5  per  ton;  58%,  £5  58.(a:£5  15s.  per  ton  net  cash. 

Ammonia  Ash.  .58%,  is  also  dull  and  nominally 
quoted  ar  £4  7s.  6d.C<t£4  10s.  per  ton,  less  2>^%.  Re¬ 
tail  parcels  are  obtainalile  at  less  money,  but  holders 
find  it  very  difficult  to  do  business. 

Soda  crystals  are  only  in  moderate  request  at  £2 
17s.  dd.f^.fS  per  ton,  less  .5%. 

Caustic  soda  is  inactive  and  quotations  are  nomin 
ally  unchanged,  varying  considerably,  according  to 
export  market.  We  quote  nearest  spot  range  as 
follows;  ()()%,  £8^;£8  1.5s.  per  ton;  70%.  £9(a;£9  1.5s. 
per  ton;  74%,  £10(a  £10  15s.  per  ton;  76%.  £il  lOs.^ 
£11  ].5s.  per  ton,  net  cash.  For  parcels  under  10 
tons,  .5s.  per  ton  extra  is  charged. 

Bleaching  powder  is  not  active,  but  at  the  same 
time  prices  are  steady  at  £8  10s  fa £8  15s.  net  cash 
for  hardwood  packages.  More  demand  would  no 
doubt  soon  tell  on  this  article,  but  at  present  the 
demand  is  somewhat  slow. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
position,  as  although  very  scarce  and  manufactur 
ers  are  oversold,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  orders.  For 
prompt  delivery  8,Yd.  is  nominal  quotation,  but  this 
no  doubt  could  be  shaded  with  orders  firm  in  hand. 
The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  get  orders,  as  buyers 
hold  aloof.  We  quote  August  delivery  SJ^d  (aS^d., 
and  same  range  asked  for  September.  For  October- 
December  we  quote  7%d.(a.7%d.  For  all  1894  6%d.  is 
asked  _for  all  quarters  except  United  States,  for 
which  7d.  is  the  nearest  value.  Bicarb,  soda  is  scarce 
and  firm  at  £6  1.5s.  per  ton,  less  ‘2,%%  for  1-cwt.kegs, 
with  usual  allowances  for  larger  packages. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  very  scarce  on  the  spot 
and  high  prices  are  asked  by  holders,  £13  12s.  6d.^, 
£13  15“.  per  ton  less  21^%  being  asked  for  good 
gray  24%_,  and  £13  17.  6d.(a£14  per  ton  less  2*^%  for 
2.5%,  all  in  double  bags  f.  o  b.  here.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  still  ver^  scarce  on  the  spot,  and  £10  5s.  per  ton 
less  2*^%  is  nearest  value  f.  o.  b.  here  tor  double 
bags,  but  for  a  later  delivery  this  month  a  fair  re¬ 
duction  will  be  accepted.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — 
Lump  SXd.  per  lb.;  powdered,  3>^d.  per  lb.;  less 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

These  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lott. 
In  New  York  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Acid— Acetic,  chem.  pure . 17(g.l9 

Commercial,  in  bbls.  andcbys...01il4i$(.t2 

Carbonic,  liquefied,  H)  Ib . lS(a.2d 

Chromic,  chem  pure,  D*  Ib  . l.bfa 

for  batteries . 40 

Hydrobromic,  dilute,  U.  S.  P....2f(‘r.2(i 

Hydrocyanic,  U.  S.  P .  itiftM 

Hydrofluoric . 2'  <^.30 

Alcobol-gay,  V  gall . $2.30(a»2.il 

Absolute . 

Ammoniated . $2.8(' 

Alum- Lump,  19  cwt .  $1.75(a$1.85 

Ground,  ^  cwt . $1.8d(aS1.9o 

Powdered,  V  lb . 0414®. 00 

Lump  49  ton,  Liverpool . £6 

Alumlnnm  Chloride— Pure,  49  Ib.tl.2i 

Amalgamating  solution,  49  Ib . 60 

Sulphate,  ¥  cwt . —  $1.90®$2.50 

Ammonia— Sal.,  in  bbl.  lots. 

ft, . 0714@.08 

Carbonate,  %i  lb.,  English  and  German, 
07M!®.08 

Muriate,  white,  in  bbls.,  49  lb . OSVt 

A  qua  Ammonia— (in  cbys>'.8°49Ib.03ca.04 

20",  «lb . 04(g.0f) 

26".  Ib . 0i%@M5 

Antimony— Oxymur,  49  Ib . U4(ii.0(> 

Kogulus,  «  Ib . KKg.llH 

Argois— Reo,  powdered,  V  lb . 1.‘ 

Arsenic — White,  powdered  49  Ib.(H®.0394 

Red  49  Ib . 065®. 07 

Yellow . 08®. 00 

White  at  Plymouth,  49  ton . £12  2  6 

Asbestos — Cstnadian,  49  ton . $50® $800 

Italian,  49  ton,  c.  i.  f.  L’pool....£18(g£60 

Asbes— Pot,  1st  sorts,  49  lb . 4.75®5 

Pearl . 05^®.06kt 

Aspbaltnm— 

Prime  Cuban,  49  lb..~ . .04@.05 

Hard  Cuban,  49  ton . 928.00(a$30.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  #  ton... fSO.OOta $35.00 

Egyptian  and  Syrian,  49  Ib . 05®.07>« 

Californian,  at  mine,  49  ton$12.00®$26.00 
at  San  Francisco, 49  ton,$15.00(a$29.00 

Barium— Carbonate,  pure,  49  Ib . 45 

Carbonate,  commercial,  $  Ib . 0o®.10 

Chlorate,  crystal.  49  Ib . 75 

Chloride,  commercial,  49  Ib . 05®. 10 

pure,  49  Ib . 16 

Iodide,  49  OE . 40 

Nitrate, 49  Ib . 06H@.07 

Snlph., Am. prime  white, ¥  ton$l7.5(lta$i9 

Sulpb.,foreign,floated,9ton . $21®$21 

Sulph.,  ofiT  color,  49  ton . $11.50®|15.0l 

Caro.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  49  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  **  ..  £4  10  0 

No.  2,  bags,  Runcorn,  **  .  £3  15  0 

Bauxite— 49  ton . $10.00 

Blcbromate  of  Potasb— Scotch, 

49  Ib . 11@.12 

American,  49  Ib . 11@.12 

Blcbromate  of  Soda— 49  Ib _ 091«®.10 

Borax— Refined,  49  &>.,  in  car  lot8.08®.09 

San  Francisco . 08®. 0^ 

Concentrated,  in  oar  lots . 07H®.08 

Beflaed.  Liverpool  V  ton .  4^ 


Bromine — ¥Ib....  . . 25®. 35 

Cadmium  iTlinlon— lb . $2.00 

Cadmium  Iodide— 49  lb . $5.50 

Cbalk— ton . $1.50®$2.2d 

Precipitated,  ^  lb . C4(a.0b 

Cblna  Clay— English,  ton..|13®$18.00 

Domestic,  ¥  ton . $9ta$ll 

Cblorlue  Water— ^  Ib . 1C 

<  brome  Aellow— lb . 10® .25 

Cbrome  Iron  Ore— 49  ton,  San 

Francisco . $10.00 

Cbromalnm— Pure,  lb . 35ca.40 

Commercial,  49  lb . 021^ 

Cobalt— Oxide,  ¥  fb...  . $l.G0@$1.7u 

Copper-  Sulph.English  Wks.ton£20<a  £21 
vitriol  (blue),  ordinary,  V  tt..  03kt®.0394 

extra . OiH 

Nitrate,  49  lb . 40 

Copperas— Comme  o,  49  100  lbs. .  .85®.95 

Best,  49  100  lbs . $1.36(a$1.50 

Liverpool,  $  ton,  in  casks _ £2®£2  lUs. 

Corundum- Powderea,  Ib..  .0419®. 09 

Flour, lb . 03 

Cryolite— Pow.,  491b.,  bbl.  lots _ 07@.08 

Kmery— Grain,  49  fti.  {V  kg.) . 04>^.0c 

Flour,  49  Ib . 029^.04 

Bpsom  Salt— ¥  Ib .  0l@.01V», 

Feldspar— Ground,  49  ron..$6.0U<a$10.00 

Crude . $2.00®  $3.00 

F1  u  o r spar— Powdrd, No.  1, $  ton. $2U((z $;10 

lump,  at  mine . $6(a$8 

Freucb  Cbalk— 

Fuller’s  Bartb— Lamp.  ¥  ton.  $16®$2(i 
Glauber’s  Salt— in  bbls.,  ^  lb...01®.01)4 

Glass — Ground,  S  tt) . 09®. 10 

Gold— Chloride,  pure.crystals,%)  oz.  $12.00 
pure,  15gr.,c.  v.,^doz.  $5.40 
liquid,  15  gr.,  g. 

8.v.,49doz .  $5.50 

chloride  and  sodium,  49  oz  .  $6.00 

15gr.,c.y.,$doz.  $2.75 

Oxide,  49  oz . $27.25 

Gypsum— Calcined,  %)  bbl...  $1.25®$1.50 

Land  Plaster . 

Iodine— Hesublimed,  ^  oz . 30®  33 

Iridium— Oxide  49  Ib .  S9o 

Iron— Nitrate,  40",  49  &> . 01®.011t 

47",  »  tt) . 02@.02tt 

Kaolin— Sm  China  Clay, 

Kleserlte— 49  ton .  $9®$10 

Lead— Red,  American,49  tt)  ...069t®.07H 
White,  American,  In  oil,  $lb.  .06)9® .07)9 
White,  English,  49  Ib.,  in  oil..  .08)9®.)$^ 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white . 0^.0^ 

Granulated . 

Nitrate . . .  ...  .09®.12 

Lime  Acetate — Am.  Brown . 90®. 9^ 

Gray.$1.75®$1.87)<i 
Lltbarge— Powdered,  49  Ib..  .05)9®.07H 

English  flake,  49  Ib . 06®.09H 

magnesite— Crude,  49  ton  of  1,015 

kilos . $14.75 

Calcined,  49  ton  of  2,240  lbs . $22.00 

Brick,  49  ton  of  2,240  ibs . $47,50 

manganese— Ore,  per  milt . ^®.28 

Oxide,  ground,  49  Ib  . 02)9®.(i^ 

mercuric  Cblorldc— (Corrosive 

8ubU.mate\  49  l . 02® .64 

Powdered,  F  b . . . 6 


marble  Dnst— F  bbl . $1.2S®81.50 

metallic  Faint— Brown  F  ton.  |2Uis$2. 

Red . $2()®$2i 

mineral  Wool— Ordinary  slag...  .om 

Ordinary  rock . 02)9 

Ground,  F  ton . 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

Ist  quality,  F  Ib . 25@$6.0< 

Napbtba— Black . 

Nitre  Cabe— F  ton . $10. Oi 

Ocb  re— Rochelle,  F  lb . U1^®$U1^ 

Washed  NatOxf’rd,Lnmp,Flb.0b9«®.0bA 
W  ashed  Nat  Oxfrd,Powder,Flb.07@.07M 

Golden,  F  Ib . 03®. Of 

Domestic,  F  ton .  $12®$^ 

Oils,  mineral- 

cylinder,  light  filtered,  F  gal...  .14®.U 

Dark  filtered,  F  gal . 10®.13 

Extra  cold  test,  F  gal.  .2t@.34 
Dark  steam  reflned.F  gal., 

.C7)4@.15 

Pbospborns— F  b . 5i@.5 

Precip.,  red,  F  Ib . 80®.8i 

white,  F  tt) . 85®.9( 

Platlnic  Cblortde— Dry,  F  oz _  $) 

Flu  muago— Ceylon,  F  b . 04@.0> 

American,  F  Ib . 05®  O) 

Potassium— Cyanide,  F  lb.,  C.  P.  .52 

6791.  F  B) . to 

mining...  .28® .3 

Bromide,  domestic,  F  lb . 28®  .32 

Chlorate,  English,  F  lb . 18®.18H 

Chlorate,  powdered.  English,  F  Ib.. 

.18)4@.i9 

Carbonate,  F  lb.,  by  casks,  .04 >9®  .05 

Caustic,  F  lb.,  pure  slick . 05)9®. Of 

Iodide,  F  Ib . ,$2.58®$2.8( 

Nitrate,  refined,  F  lb . 06®.0i 

Bichromate,  F  lb . 10®.U)9 

Yellow  Prussiate,  F  lb . 21)9@.22K 

Red  Prussiate,  Fb .  .39®. 4. 

Pumice  Stone— Select  Iump8,b03)9®.u 

Original  cks.,  F  b . 01 H®.!); 

Powdered,  pure,  F  b . 01)9®.0l9:i 

Pyrites — N on-cupreous,  p. units.  .12@.l. 

a nartz— Ground.  F  ton . $6.00®$10.0 

otten  Stone.Powdered.F  b.03)4®.(^ 

Lump.  F  b . 06@.07 

Original  cks,  F  b . 04)9®. 05H 

Huobing  stone,  F  b . 03)9®. 0< 

Sal  Ammoniac— lump.ln  bbls.,F  b.80)< 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground,  F  sack . 711 

Domestic,  fine,  F  ton . $7®$7.i. 

Common,  fine,  F  ton . $4.50®ti 

Turk's  Island,  F  bush . 26®. 2: 

SaltCak.e-F  ton . $10.00@$15.0( 

Saltpeter— Crude,  49  b . 03)9®.0« 

Soapstone-  Ground,  F  ton .  $b®$ 

Block  and  slab  according  to  size. 

Sodium— Pi ussiate,  F  b . 22®. 24 

Phosphate,  F  b . 04®. 05 

Stannate,  F  b . 06®. 12 

'Tungstate,  F  b . 30®. 35 

Hyposulphite.F  cwt.,ln  ca8ke$1.70®  $1.80 

Strontium— Nitrate,  F  b . t8)9®.U6 

terra  Alba— French,  Fb . 60®. 8( 

English,  F  b . 65®.8l 

American,  No.  L  49  b . 60®. 8t 

American,  No.  2,  F  b . 40®.50 


Sulptanr- Roll.  F  b . 0B9®.02)4 

Flour.  F  b . . . 019i®  02 

Tin— Crystals,  in  kegs  or  bbls . 14@.I5 

feathered  or  flossed.  .20 

Muriate,  single . 07®.12 

Double  or  strong,  64"  B . 10@.16 

Oxymur,  or  nitro . 19 

Zinc  White— Am.,  Dry,  F  b  .  04)9®  .06 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  F  b . 06)4®  .07 

Paris,  Red  Seal,  F  b . 07;)9®.08 

Muriate  solution . 06 

Sulphate  crystals.  In  bbls.,  F  b. 03®. 0399 

THE  RARER  mETALS. 

The  prices  given  below  are  the  prices 
in  Germany,  and  are  per  gramme  except 
wheie  otherwise  stated; 

Arsenic  (metallic),  per  kilo . $0.25 

Barium  (ex  amalgam) . 2.12 

“  (per  electrol.) .  7.75 

Klsmuth  (metallic),  par  kilo........  6.25 

Cadmium  (metallic),  “  2.75 

Calcium  (per  electrol.) .  5.25 

Cerium  (pule.) .  2.25 

“  (fusumin  globulis) . 5.50 

Chromium  (fus.) . 40 

“  (cryst.) . 75 

Cobalt  (metallic),  per  kilo . 10.00 

“  (pure),  per  kilo . 40.00 

Didvmlum  (pulv.) . 5.50 

Erbinm-t  ttrlum  (oxydat.) . 10.00 

Gallium  (cryst) . 100. tO* 

Gcruiaiilum  (fus.) . .37.50 

“  (pulv.) . 35.00 

Gliiciiium  (pulv.) . 7.00 

"  (cryst) . 10.75 

Indium .  5.00 

Iridium  (fusum) . 1.25 

Lanthanum  (pulv.) .  6.00 

‘  (per  electrol.) . 11.00 

Lithium  (in  glob.) .  5. CO 

“  (wire! . 6.25 

:ilagneslum  (bars) . 01)9 

“  (wire) . . . 02 

“  (pulv.) . ODi 

iTfaiiganrse  (fusum) . 25 

iTIolybdcuiini  (pulv.) . 12)9 

Niobium  (pulv.)  ...  . 4. ‘25 

Osmium . 1.0(1 

Palladium  (wire) .  1.56 

“  (pulv.)  .  1.00 

Potassium  (metal),  per  kilo . 27.50 

Kh-  dinm .  1.63 

Kuthen  um .  2.50 

Rubidium . 6.25 

S.  leulnm  (ervst.) . 50 

“  (precipifatesi . 62)9 

Sodium  . 0099 

Ntrontli  m  (per  electrol) .  7.25 

“  (ex  amalgam) . 3.25 

Tantalum .  4.75 

lelliirlum  Ifusum) . .50 

”  (precipitates) . 22)9 

Thallium . 0394 

ITtaiiiiim .  1.13 

Tungsten  (pure) . 05 

Lraulum .  1.00 

Vanadium . 00 
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Tecumgeta,  Uich. 


Dividends. 


I,82u;o00  May. 


Comstock,  8 . 

Comstock  Tun . 

.:on.  Imperial,  a.  s 
Con.  New  York,  8.  a 

Con.  Pacific,  a . 

Con.  Silver,  s . 

Cordova  Union,  g... 

Crescent,  s.  l . 

Crocaer,  s . 

Crowell,  a . 

Dahlonega,  a . 

Dandy,  a .  .... 

i>eoatur  ■ . 


NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 

DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES.  NON-DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES, 


Name  amd  Locatioh 
OP  COHFAITT. 


Sales 


Adams,  Colo . 

Alice,  Mont .  .... 

A  mador,  Cal . 

Atllantlc,  Mich . 

Delcher,  Nev . 

Pelle  Isle,  Nev . 

ledle  Cons..  Cal . 

Eos.  &.  Mont.,  Mont . 

treece,  Colo .  .... 

Inlwer,  Cal . 

Caledonia,  S,  Dak . 

t  atalpa.  Colo . 

C  hrysolite,  Colo . . 

Colorado  Central,  Ck>lo . 

Commonwealth,  Nev . 

Comstock  T.  bonds.Nev . 

“  scrip,,  Nev . 

Cons.  Cal.  &  Va.,  Nev .  !.£> 

l  rown  Point.  Nev . 

Ceadwood,  Dak . 

knterprlse . 


lureka.  Cons..  Nev . 

lather  de  Smet,  Dak . 

1  reeland,  Colo . 

G  ould  &  Curry,  Nev . . 

Grand  Prise,  Nev . 

bale  &  Norcross,  Nev . 

t  omestake.  Dak . 

born-Sllver,  Utah . 

Independence,  Nev . 

lion  Hill,  Dak . 

lion  Silver,  Colo . 

Leadvllle  Cons.,  Colo . 13 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

»  artin  White,  Nev . 

Moulton,  Mont . 

Mt.  DiaOio,  Nev . 


Navajo,  Nev. 

N.  Belle  isle,  Nev . 

Ontario,  Utah . 

Ophlr,  Nev . 

Overman,  Nev . 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

Quicksilver.  Pref., Cal..  .. 
••  Com., Cal..  .. 


Quincy,  Mich. 

Robinson  Cons.,  Colo.... 

Savage,  Nev . 

Sierra  Nevada.  Nev . 

Silver  Cord,  oSHo . 

bllver  King,  Arls . 

fc  liver  Min.  of  L.  Valley, 
bmall  Hopes,  Colo,, 
standard  Cms.,  Cal.... 
Yellow  Jacket,  Nev . 


Alpha.,  Nev . 

Alta,  Nev . 

American  Flag,  Colo . 

Andes,  Cal . 

Astoria,  Cal . 

Augusta,  Gla . 

"  bonds . 

Barcelona.  Nev . 

Belmont,  Cal . 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev . 

Bonanza  King,  Cal . . . 

Brunswick,  Cal . . 

Bullion,  Nev. . . 

Butte  &  Bost.,  Mont . 

Castle  Creek,  Idaho . 

Cbollar . 

Comstock  T.,  Nev . 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 


S/L/u.  kUA|yck  tail  ANO  V  . , ,  •  •  • 

Con.  Pacific,  Cal . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Del  Monte,  Nev . 

El  Crlsto.  Rep.  of  Col . 

Emmett, Colo  . . 

Exchequer,  Nev . " 

Independence,  Nev . 

Julia,  Nev . 

Justice,  Nev . 

King  &  Pembroke .  . . 

Lacrosse,  Colo . 

Lee  Basin,  Colo .  ■■■" 

Mexican,  Nev . 

Minnesota  Iron . .  . 

Monitor,  Colo . . 

Moute  Crlsto,  Rep.  of  C . 

Nevada  Queeu,  Nev . 

N.  Standard,  Cal . . . 

N.  Commonwealth,  Nev . | . ] . 

Overman,  Nev . . 

Oriental^  Miller,  Nev..  .....  '..... . . 

Phoenix  Lead,  Colo . . 

Phoenix  of  Ariz .  ...  .  . 

Potosl,  Nev .  . n . 

Rappahannock,  Va .  . 

S.  Sebastian,  S.  Sal .  .  . . 

Santiago . .  . 

Scorpion,  Nev . .  .'...  ]...|  . 

Seg.  Belcher, Nev .  ’ . . . 

Shoshone,  Idaho. .  ’  . . 

Silver  Hill,  Nev . . 

Sullivan  Con.,  Dak . .  . 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Nev .  . 

Syndicate,  Cal .  . 

Tornado  Con.,  Nev .  !.... . 

Union  Cons.,  Nev . . ^ . 

Utah.  Nev  . . . 


*Kx-dlvidend.  I’Dealtin  at  New  York  sti^k  bx.  Unlisted  securities.  tAssessment  paid. 

Total  shares 


securities.  tAssessment  paid.  l  AssesHment  unpaid.  Jiviaeua  snares  sold,  l,w/  .sua.dlvide'nu  snares  so.d.  633 
_ Toial  shareg  80lo,  _  • 

BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS] 


NAHk  OP  COHFAHT. 


Aug.  4.  I  Aug.  5.  I  Aug. 


Dividend  shares  sold,  6,ui3 


Name  op  Comfaht 


Allouez,  Mich . 

Arnold,  Mich . 

Aztec,  Mich . 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Butte  &  Boston,  Mon 
Centennial,  Mich... 

Colchis,  N.  Mex . 

Copper  Falls,  Mich.. 

Crescent,  Colo . 

Dan^Mlch . 

Don  Eurlque,  Mex... 

Gteyser,  Colo . 

Hanover,  Mich . 

Humboldt,  Mich.... 
Hungarian,  Mich... 

Huron,  Mich . 

Mesnard,  Mich . 

National,  Mich . 

Native,  Mich . 

Oriental  &  M.,Nev.. 

Phoenix,  Ariz . 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

Rappahannock,  Va. 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex... 
Shoshone,  Idaho.... 
South  Side,  Mich  ... 
Tamarack,  Jr.,  Mich 
Washington,  Mich. 
Wolverine,  Mich.  .. 


Nongllvidend  shares  sold,  1,:1UU. 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 

I  Adams,  8.  L.  c .  Colo 

3  Alaska-Treadwell,  g.  AI’sl 

3  Alice,  8 . Mon 

4  Aima  ANel  Wood.,  a  Idat 

5  Amador,  a . .  Cal. 

6  American,  a . Colo 

7  American  Belle,8.e.c  Colo 
8i  Americ’n&Netue,o.B  Colo 

8  Atlantic,  c .  Mlct 

10  Argeuta,  8 .  Nev. 

II  Argyle,  a . Colo 

12  Aspen  Mg.  &  S.,  8.  L..  Colo 

IS  Aurora,  I .  Mlct 

U  Badger,  8 . Ont. 

15  Bald  Butte  . Mon 

16  Bates  Hunter,  s.  g...  Colo 

17  Belle  Isle,  s .  . .  Nev. 

16  Belcher,  s.  a . Nev. 

U  Bellevue,  Idaho,  8.  l.  Ildat 
2U  Best  F  riend . jColo 

21  Bi-Metallic,  s.  a . iMon 

22  Bodle  Con.,  a.  i _  Cal. 

23  Boston  &  Mont.,  a... . ;  Mon 

24  Bostou  &  Mont.,  C.  s.  iMou 
25' Brooklyn  Lead,L.B..|Utal 

%IBrotherton,  i . Mid 

27  Buiwer,  a . Cal. 

26;Bonker  HtllJC  8.8.L.|Idat 

la  I  Caledonia,  a .  Dak 

SUiCalUope,  8 .  Cola 

Sl|Calumet  ft  Hecla  c  .  Mlct 
S2iCentenT-Kureka, AL.  Utal 

53  Central,  c . . Mid 

54  Champion,  a  . Call 

35  Chrysolite,  A  L .  Cole 

56  Clay  County,  a....  .  Cole 

57  Clinton  Con,  g . Cal. 

S6  coeur  D’Alene,  8.  L.  Idal 

55  Colorado  Central,8.L.  Coic 
Ui  commonwealth,  8.,  Nev 
tl  Confidence,  a.  l.  Nev 

42  Cons.  Cal.  ft  Va,  8.e  Nev 

43  contention,  A  . arli 

44  Cook’s  Peak,  s .  N.  J 

4'  **cop.  Queen  Con., c.  Am 

46  Coptis . Nev 

47  Cortes,  s . Nes 

46  Crescent,  a  l.  a .  Uta 

IS  Crown  Point,  a.  8....  Nev 

50  Cumberland,  L.  8....  Dot 

51  Daly,  A L. . Ota 

52  Deer  Creec,  a  a . da 

53  Deadwood-Terra  a..  Dak 

54  DeLamar,  8.  a .  Ida 


DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


Shares  |  Assessments.' 

;iapltal  - .  - - * 

Stock.  Total  Date  and 

«o.  jPar  levied,  i  amount  of  last 

H, 5U0,UU)  150,000^  tlu  •  . 

5,UUO,UOO  2iW,U00'  25 . 

10.0UU.OUU  400,0001  * 

300,000  30,000  10  •  . 

1,250,000  250,U0ul  5  *  . 

3,000,000  3U0,0U0|  10  *  . 

2,(,W!,tlJ0  400,000  5  •  . 

.  30U.J0U  ..  . 

1,000,000  40,000  25  280,000  April  1875  $1.00 

10,000,000  1UU,UUII  luo  335,000  July.  1883  .10 

1,000,000  1,000,000  1  *  . 

2,000,000  2U0,(JU)  10  *  . 

2,500,000  100,000  25  . . 

250,000  50.0W'  5 . 

250,000  250.000  1  *  . 

1,000,030  1,000,003  1 . 

10,UUU,UUU  100,000  100  220  00  Aug.  1892  .10 

10,400,000  104,000  100  3|1*>  too!  May  1832  .25 

1,250,000  125,000  10  14  000  Dec..  1869  .25 

l,0UU,0Uf  1,000.000  1  . 

5,000,000  200,000  25  . 

1U,UUU,U0U  100,000  100  S'  0,000  June  1830  .25 

2.50U,WJ0  250.000  10  *  . 

8,125.000  125,000  25  •  . 

500.000  50.000  10  . 

2,000,000  80,000  25  *  . 

10,000,001  100,000  10  130,000  Aug..  1883  .  25 

3,000,000  300, OOt  10  *  . 

10,000,000  100,000'  too  505,000  May .  1885  .15 

1,000,001  LOOU.OUO  . 

2,500.000  100,000  35  1,200.000  . 

I, 500,000  30,000  50  . 

SUU.UUO  20,000  25  lOO.OOU  Oct. .  1861  .65 

34(1,000  34,000  10  . 

10,UUU.UUO  200,000  50  •  . 

200,000  200,000  1  • 

5,003,000  103,000  5  . 

5,000,000  500,ooo  10 . 

2,750,000  275,000  10  *  . 

lO.UUO.UUU  100,000  luO  130.000  Sept.  1892 

2,436,000  24,3<i(;  mO  1,563.550  Aug..  1632 

21,600,000  216,000|  luO  106,000  Jan..  1885 

12,500.000  250,000  aO  .  . 

2,000,001  200,000  10  .  ■ 

2.U0U.000  -'"I  '  ' 

io,(x)o,ooj 

1,SUU,UUJ 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,OUO,«l0U 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 


Total  shares  sold,  7,376. 

NON-DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES 


280,000 

335,000 

April 

July. 

i875 

1883 

$1.00 

.10 

• 

^  00 
3,16  (X)U 
14  000 

Aug. 

May 

Dec.. 

1892 

1832 

1889 

.10 

.25 

.25 

5:  o,uyu 

June 

1830 

.25 

505,000  May .  1885  .15 


Total  Date  ft  amount 

paid. _ of  last. 

$637,503  Jan..  I  1832  .05 

1,500,030  April  1893  .25 

3T5,U0U  Nov..  1891  .U6M 
60.000  Jan:  1889  .  50 

31,250  Aug..  1830  .1256 

225,000  Mar..  1632  .05  j 

50.000  April  1891  .1256! 

175.300  Mar..  1832  .05 

700,000  Feb..  1891  1.00 

40,001  Feb..  1880  .  20 

20.000  'Mar.  1832  .01 

760,000  June  183:1  .10 

653,000  Feb..  1833  2.00 
37.500  Mar.  1830  .  25 

110,000  July.  1893  .02 

.  . Dec..  1831  .UO-M 

300,000  Dec..  1873  .  25 

15,337,000  April  1876  1.00 

200.000  Jau..  1830  .10 

90,000  Feb..  1832  .01 

2,300,000  April  1893  .20 

1,602,572  April  1885  .  50 

520,000  June  1886  .15  | 

2,075.000  Nov..  1891  1.00  I 

127.3UU  July.  1887  05  | 

120,000  Mar..  1833  .  50  | 

193,000  OCl..  189J  .U5H! 

150,3U>  Dot.  .  1888  .06  I 

192,000  Oct..  1830  .0856 

140,000  Jau..  1831  .00 

39.;350,0<IU  May.  1833  5  00 
675.000  June  1893  .  50 

1.370.300  Feb..  1891  1.00 

132.300  nay..  1833  .10 

I, 650.003  Dec..  1884  .  25 

56,030  Nov..  1591  .02 

80.000  Nov..  1631 1  .10 

810.003  Nov.,  1831  .02 

530,000  April  1833  .  05 

20,000  Nov..  1830  .20 

193,680  April  1889  1.00 
3,682,800  Aug.  1831  .50 

2.637.500  Aug.  1832  .20 

114,532  Nov.  1832  .05 

1,460,000  May.  1893  .  50 

67,000  July..  1832  .12 

687,000  Mar..  1832  .  50 

238,000  UCl. .  1888  .03 

II, 838,000  Jan..  1875  2.00 

15,UUI  Not.  1889  .  03 

2,63U,UlW  June  1833  .  25 

20,000  June  1883  .05 

l,150iuttl  Oct..  1892  .05 

803,0001 April  iai3  .STU 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 


Date  and  am’ t 
of  last. 


500,000  100 
100,000  100 


V. 


Aug.  12,  1893. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL. 


OIVIDEnO-PAYINC  mines. 


NON  DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 

Derbee  B.  Grav.,  Q...  '  al. 

i>exter,g.  B .  Sev.. 

Dunkln,  8.  L . Colo.. 

Blkhorn,  8.  L . Mont. 

Enterprise,  s . Colo. . 

no  Eureka  Con.,  e.  l..  o.  N^y... 

•)!  ETenlng Star, 8. L....  Colo.. 

Father  ae  Smet,  a...  Dak.. 
K!  Franklin,  o . Mich.. 

64  Freeland, 8. a . Colo.. 

65  Qarfleld  Lt.,  a.  8 . Nev  .. 

tt  Glengarry  . Mont. 

Gold  Rock . Colo.. 

(6  Golden  Reward.  .  .  S.Dak 

69  Gould  &  Curry,  8.  o. .  Nev... 

70  Grand  Prize,  s .  Nev... 

71  Granite,  8.  l . Idaho 

73  Granite  Mountain.  8.  Mont. 
7J  Great  Western,  u  <J..  Cal... 

74  Green  Mountain,  a..  Cal... 

75  Hale  &  Norcross,  0.8.  Nev... 

76  Hecla  Con.,  s.  o.  l.  c.  Mont, 

77  Hel’aMg.&Red,B.L.Q.  Mont. 
76  Helena  &  Frisco,  8.L.  Idaho 

76  Helena  &  Victor . Mont. 

81  **»Holme8,  8 .  Nev... 

81  Homestake,  o . Dak. . 

83  Honorlne,  8.  L . Dtah. 

86  Hope,  8 .  Mont. 

34  Horn -Silver,  8.  L . Dtah. 

85  Hubert, o . Colo., 

86  Idaho,  o . Cal. . . 

87  IlUnolB,  8 . N.  M.. 

86  Iron  Hill,  s . Dak. . 

83  Iron  Mountain,  8....  Mont. 

90  Iron-Silver,  8.  l . Colo. . 

91  Jack  Rabbit,  o . Cal... 

93  Jackson,  o.  8 . Nev. . 

93  Kearsarge.o . Mich.. 

94  Kennedy .  Cal... 

95  Kentuck,  8.  o .  Nev. . 

96  La  Plata,  8.  l .  Colo. . 

97  LeadvllleCon., s.L...  Colo.. 

98  Lexington,  a.  8 . Mont. 

,99  Little  Chief, 8. L . Colo.. 

;G>  Little  Rule, 8 . Colo.. 

,01  Maid  of  Erin .  Colo.. 

|03  Mammoth,  8.  L.  0 . Dtah 

,03  Martin  White,  8 .  Nev. 

|04  Mary  Murphy,  8.  a...  Colo. 

}06  Matchless,  8.  L . Colo.' 

{06  Maxlleld  .  Dtah 

!07  Mayflower,  d.  gravel  Cal... 
}0S  May  Mazeppa,  8.  l...  Colo.. 
Mo  Minas  Prletas.a.  8...  Mex.. 

70  Minnesota,  c .  Mich.. 

;il  Mollie  Gibson,  s . Colo. . 

;13  Monitor,  o . S.Dak 

}lS  Mono,Q .  Cal... 

rl4  Montana,  Lt.,  a.  8.,..  Mont, 
M5  Morning  Starji. I....  Colo.. 
iU  Morning  Star  Drlf t,o  Cal. . . 

h7  Moulton,  8.  a . Mont. 

hs  Mt.  Diablo,  8 .  Nev. . 

M9Napa,  4 .  Cal... 

{2C  Navajo,  a.  8 . Nev, . 

j21  Newton . Cal... 

}22  New  California, o....  Colo.. 

*23  New  Guston,  8 . Colo.. 

{34  North  Banner  Con..  Cal... 
f25  North  Comiiionw’th  Nev„ 
{26  N.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  8..  N.  C  . 
{27  North  Belle  Isle,  8...  Nev. . 

‘28  North  Star,  a . Cal. . 

129  Omaha  Cons.,u .  Cal... 

|30  Ontario,  8.  L .  Dtah 

J31  Ophlr,  o.  8 .  Nev. . 

J32  Original,  8.  c .  Mont. 

‘33  Oro ,  8.  L.  a . Colo. . 

{84  Osceola,  c . Mich.. 

‘35  Pacific  Coast, B . Cal... 

‘36  Parrot,  c .  Mont. 

*37  Petro .  Dtah. 

{38  Plumas  Eureka,  u...  Cal... 
{39  Plymouth  Con  ,0....  Cal... 

‘to  Poorman;  o.  s .  Idaho 

'41  Quicksilver,  pref.,  <2 .  Cal... 
}42  “  com.,  q  Cal. . . 

‘43  Quincy,  o . Mich.. 

!44  ^d  Cloud . Idaho 

‘4.5  Reed  National,  8.  a..  Colo.. 

‘46  Retriever,  L . S.Dak 

‘47  Rialto,  o . Colo.. 

'48  Richmond.  8.  L . .  Nev.. 

>59  Rico-Aspen . Colo.. 

Iso  Ridge,  c .  Mich.. 

‘51  Robinson  Con.,  8.  L..  Colo.. 
‘53  Running  Lode,  a....  Colo.. 
‘53  Savage,  e . Nev. . 

54  Sheridan,  8.  a . Colo.. 

55  Shoshone,  o .  Idaho 

Ist:  Sierra  Buttes,  o . Cal... 

157  Sierra  Nevada,  8.  o. .  Nev. . 

158  Sierra  Nevada,  s.  l.  .  Idaho 

159  silent  Friend . Colo.. 

In  Silver  Cord,  8.  L.  a...  Colo.. 

161  Silver  King,  8 . Ariz.. 

162  Silver  Mg.of  L.V.,8.L.  N.  M.. 

153  Slide . Colo.. 

164  Small  Hopes  Con.,  8.  Colo.. 

165  Spring  Valley,  o . Cal.. . 

166  Standard,  o.  8 . Cal. . . 

167  Stormont,  8 .  D tah . 

178  St.  Joseph, L . Mo..  . 

169  Swansea,  g.  s .  Colo.. 

17u  Tamarack,  c .  Mich.. 

171  Teal  &  Poe . N.  M.. 

17*2  Tombstone,  a.  8.  L. . .  Arlz. . 

173  Trinity  Rlv’r  Hydr.,a  Colo..' 

174  Dnited  Verde, o .  Arlz.. 

175  Victor,  o . Colo. . 

176  Viola  Lt.,  8.  L .  Idaho 

177  Ward  Con.,  8 . .  Colo. 

178  Woodside,  8.  L . Dtah 

179W.Y.O.  D .  Cal.. 

IH)  Yankee  Girl,  e . Colo. 

181  Yellow  Jacket,  o.  a. .  Nev. 

182  YosemlteNo.2 . Dtah. 

183  Young  America,  a...  Cal... 


Capital  I  Shares 
Stock. 


No. 

’(Mi.m 

100,006  10|. 
200,,  00  251 

200  00 
5(0,00u 
50,aio  100 
50,000  10 

100,000  100 
40,000  25 

200,000  25 

100,000  5  ■ 

lOO.OlX)  10  . 

500.000  1 

250,(01  5 

108,000  100 
100,000  100 
500,000  1 

400,(01  25 

50,(»I0  100  . 
125,000  10 

112,000  100 
30,(01  50  • 

663,(0)  5 

500,000  5  . 

200,(01  5  . 

100,000  100 
125,000  100 
250,000  2 

100,(0)  10 
400,000  25 

1,000,000  1 
3,100  100  . 
100,000  1 
250,000  10 

500,000  10 

500,000  20 

100, (XO  ItO 
50.(0!  100 
40,000  25 

100,000  100  . 
30,000  100 
200,000  10 
400,000  10 

40,(0  100 
200,000  50 

500,000  1  . 

3,000,000  600,(0)  5  . 

1O,(0),OOO  400,000  ^ 

10,000,000  100,000  100 

350,000  3,500  101 

500,000  500,000  1 

3,000.000  300,000  10  . 

1,000,000  100,(0!  10  . 

1,000,(01  100,(0’  1  . 

1,000,000  100,000  10 

1,000,000  40,(0  25 

5,000,000  1,000,000  5  . 

2,500,000  250,(01  10 


100^  epi,|189?|  .10 


550,000  June  1889  .  50 


200,000  Nov..  18re  1.0( 
220,(0  June  1871  . 


4,591,200  June  1892  .  25 

785,000  Jan..  1890  .3( 


5,534,800  Ang.  1892  .  50 


370,000  May.  1890  .  25 

200,(01  July.  1878  1.00 
37,500  April  1889  .05 


134,(0  July.  1889  '"03 


100,000  Sept.  1892  .10 

237,5(X)  .Nov..  1880  .  20 

190.(0  Oct..  1887  1.00 
iM.iso  tict. .  isoi  ""is 


110,(0 . 1882  .25 

1,275,(0  Jan..  1892  .  25 


5,(K'0,000 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

240,000 

2,000,(0 

5,000,000 

700,000 

10.000,000 

;io,ooo,ooo 

800,000 

550,000 

1,(0),(0 

10,000,(0 

300.(0 

io,ooo,o(:o 
1  i,(0,u(:o 

;  2,400,000 
15,000,000 
.4.10,000,(0 
1,500,(0 
500,(0 
1,350,000 
•1,.500,000 
i  1,800.(0 
10,000,(01 
;  1,4()6,'250 
5,000,(0 
375,()(«)' 
f  4,300,U>0 
;5,700.000 
1,250,000 
:  1.(0,000 
5(001 
|1,'23O,(0 
m  300,(01 
1,350,(0 


50,000  100 
660,000  5 
100,(0  10  . 

2.4UI  100  . 
400,000  5 

50,000  100 
100,000  7  . 
100,000  100 
100,W)0  lOO 
160,000  j 
110,(0  5  . 

100,(01  10  . 
100,(0  10  . 
120,(01  2U 
100,(01  100 
100,(01  10 
24,(0'  100  . 
150,(0  100  . 
100,(0  100 
60,000  25 

100,000  5  . 

50,000  25 

15,00(  100 
180,(0  10  , 
10,(0  100  . 
140,625  10 

100,(0  50 

300,(«R)  125 
43,(0  100 
57,(0  100 
50,000  25 

200,(0  5  . 

500,000  1 

•250,IXX'  5 

300,000  1 
54,000  25 


420,000  April  1886  1.00 


760,(0  Sept.  1890  .25 


137,500  June  1880  2.00 

"5'20,o6o  May.’  ""36 


474,689  Nov.  1892  '  .10 


4,210,640  April  1890  .  50 


480,00')  April  1876  1.6(1 


200,(0  Dec..  1862  . 


15,000,000  1,000,000  5 

.500,000  20,(0  25 

10,000,(0  200,(0  30 

■”  1,(0,000  1, '0,000  1 


‘219,939  Mar .  1886  50 


11,200,000  112,000  100 

300,000  3,000  100 

150,(0  150,(0  1 

2,2ffi,000  122,5(Xl  10 

10,000,(0  100,000  100| 
1,000,(01  1,000,000 


6,772,000  Feb..  1892  .  50 


6,411,910  June  1892  .25 


500,000 

4,500,000 

10,000i000 

.5(0009 
500,(0 
5,000,000 
200,(0 
10,000,(01 
500,(01 
;t,5oo,(0 
600,(XX) 
1,250,000 
150,(X)0 
'12,500,(0 
■  5(XI,(0 

3,000,(0 
•  U,(XX),000 
750,000 
11  [2,000,000! 
100,000 
a  30,0,00 
I  1,800,(0) 
2i2,ooo,(xx) 
1,000,000 


500,000  1  , 

450,000  10  . 

1(X),UX)  100 
500,(01  1 

5,000  10  , 
250,(0  20 

20,(0  1 
10,(0  10 
50,O(X)  1 

150.00  10 

0,00  10 

50,00  25 

10,00  1 

30,(0  ‘25 

50,(01  1 

30.00  10 

20,000  5 

10,00  5 

20,(0  10 
10,(0  10 
15,(0  2 

20,000  5 

120,(0'  loo 
10,00  10 


10,00  Nov.  180  ■  .0 


0,00(1  Oct.  1886  .25 
10,00  June  ’891  .0 


5‘0,O0  April  .385  3.0 


22,50  May.  1891  .10 

5,««’,o6(  Sept'.  i892  '.25 


Date  &  amount 
paid.  of  last. 

0..'*  »ug..  1‘»i  ' 

0,(XX  Aug..  1892  .25 

390.(01  (5ot. .  1889  .  05 

1,0:18,67(  June  1893  37>« 

80,(0  May.  1893  .05 

5,017..5U  Jan  .  1892  .  25 

1.40, (0  Dec.  1889  .2 

',125,(0  Dec..  1885  .0 

1,10,(XX  July  1892  2.0 

10,(0  July.  1886  .10 

0.(XXI  April  1888  .1214 

lO.U(X)  June  1891  .10 

. .  Dec.  1891  .01 

So.OOO  April  1893  .  02 

3,826,800  Oct.  .  1870  10.0 
495,(0  Mar.  1884  .  25 

83,4«1  Nov.,  180  .02 

12,120, (XX  July.  1892  .0 

444,861  May.  1893  .‘25 

212.00  Nov.  1881  .07J4 

1.8‘22.(XX  Aug.  1888  .0 

1,980,0(X'  Apr.  1893  .0 

197,97!  JuiJ‘.  1880  .06 

ITO.IXXI  July.  891  .02 

0J10  Mav.  1892  .  05 

75.(NXi  Anf.  1886  .‘25 

5,03,70  June  1893  .10 

l‘25.(XX  .Sep.  1887  .0 

*83,252  July.  1893  .‘25 

4,7(X),U0  .Mar.  1893  .1244 

247.(01  Dec.  1889  .  0044 

5.40. ‘20  April  1893  2.0 

45,(01  April  (889  .20 

10,‘25(  Nov..  1887  .0744 

24.5,(01  July.  1893  .0 

2.5(X),(XX.  April  1889  .20 

20,00  Aug.  1891  .10 

0.(0)  Jan.  1891  .10 

.  80,00  Jan.  1890  2.0 

387.01X'  May..  1892  .15 

1, 30,(0)  Dec.  1886  .10 

61().)XX)  Sept.  1882  .0 

316,50  Feh..  1893  .0:1 

60,01  Jan..  180  2.0 
820.01  Dec..  180  .05 

22)),(XX)  Dec._  1891  .02 

708,900  April  1893  .  25 

1,040.(XXI  Dec...  1891  .10 

140,)X)0  Dec..  1886  .  25 

175,)XX)  May..  1888  5.0 
15.(01  Feb...  189()  .004* 

117,0)  April  1892  .03 

I0.(X)1.  July  1893  .10 

205,00  Oct..  1891  .U35< 

30,00  Dec...  180  .0 

l.S20.(XX>  Mar..  1876  . 

3,(‘i8(),0'  July..  189:8  .08 

45,01  Oct..  180  .0 

12.01  Mar.  1886  .25 

2,619.075  June.  1891  124* 

925,(01  April  1891  .25 

140,01  April  1893  3.OO 
410,(XXI  Nov.  1892  .0744 

210.00  July.  1891  .20 

530,00  July  1893  .20 

?29,951)  April  1889  .10 

10.0  Slay..  1891  .05 

48,8(X)  May..  189(i  .124* 

1,877.5(XI  April  1892  .75 

20,(XXI  July..  1891  .05 

‘JS.OOD  June.  1891  .25 

0,(XXI  Dec..  1885 
20,(XXI  Slay  .  1888  .0 

40,00  June  1893  .0 

;)(l.(K,0  .May..  1892  .15 

13, 175, (XX;  Oct..  1892  .0 

1.595,00  Jan..  180  1.0 
138,(01  Jan..  1889  .0 

95.0)  July,  180  .20 

1,747.50  May.  1893  1.0 
36('.(X«)  Dec.  1892  1.0 
1,748,(0  .April  1893  .10 

17.0(  Jdly  1891  .75 

2,669,926  April  1893  .19 

2,‘2!'(),(XX'  Feb.  1883  .40 

68,‘260  Sept  1  1892  . 

I,8‘i4,911  June  1891  1.25 
643.867  July.  1882  .  40 

6,6‘2().0;  Aug..  1393  3.0 
1.53,(0Dec.  1892  .10 

0,(XXi  Dec..  189(  .01 

20,(01  Aug..  1891  .0 

0,‘A5(l  April  1892  .U14» 

4,346,3?  Aug..  1891  .25 

2.5,((Xi  -May.  .89* 

‘  0.7a5  Feb..  180  .0 

'58,5,00  Mar  .  1886  .u5 

36,0)  May  .  1892  ,00  1-10 
4,460.(0)  June  1869  3.0 
30,0  Oct..  1891  2.0 
7,VX)  April  1883  .01 

1,.544,620  April  1893  .pjj* 
10‘2,(XX)  Jan..  18.1  1.0 
40, (XX)  May..  1889  ,02 

0,0'  Aug..  1891  .024* 

26.5,0)  April  1889  .10 

1,950.0)  July  188<  .25 

3(X),O0  Dec..  1891  4.05 
‘20,(0'  Nov..  1891  4.00 
32.(X),0'  Nov..  1892  .1.5 

.0,01  Jan..  188^1  .25 

3,66.5,0)  July.  1898  .10 

15.5,0)  Nov  .  1S(1  .0 

1,974.(X)0  Dec..  .02 

•27,00  Mar.  }®J  .10 

3,10,000  Oct..  1892  .0 

9,00  Nov.  18«  .01>j 

1,250,0'  April  1^  .10 

10,00  May  1893  .0^ 

207.0)  Jan..  .10^ 

40, UV  June  ]8«  .0 

337,500  Nov.  1^  .37J* 

20.00  Dec.  1^  .0 

25.00  Oct..  1889  .  25 

)  58,50  July.  IwJ  .10 

1,05,00  April  1891  1.0 
I  2,184,00  Aug.  1871  4.0 
25,00  Oct..  18^  .0 

175,00  Jan..  188"  1.0 


Name  and  Location  of 
Company. 

S  Denver  City  8 . /Colo. 

X  Denver  Gold,  o .  Colo. 

Dlckens-Custer,  B....  Idaho 

Durango,  o .  Colo.. 

25  Eastern  Dev.  Co.,  Lt  N.  S.. 

El  Dorado,  o . Cal. . . 

^  El  Talento,  a .  D.8.C. 

g  Emma,  s . Dtah. 

K  Emmons,  s.  l . Colo.. 

S  Empire,  8 . Dtab. 

S  Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  L.  Nev... 

™  Excheouer,  s.  o . Nev... 

22  Found  Treasure,  a.  8.  Nev... 
^  Gogebic  I.  Syn.,  i....  Wls.. 

2;  Gold  Rank,  g.  s . Colo. 

JV  Gold  Cup, 8 . Colo.. 

Golden  Era,  8 . Mont. 

~  Gold  Flat.o . Cal... 

S  Gold  King,  g . Colo.. 

it  Gold  Rock,  o . Cal... 

J2  Golden  FeatherOu.,g  cal.. . 

~  Goodsbaw,  o .  Cal... 

4o  Goodyear  o.  8.  i,  ....  Mont. 

Jx  Grand  Belt.c  . Tex.  . 

Grand  Canyon,  s . Arlz.. 

oV  Grand  Duke,  s .  Colo.  ‘ 

si  Gregory  Con.,  a .  Slont. 

aq  Harlem  M.&M.Co.,0.  Cal... 

^  Hartery  Con.,  o . Cal... 

^  Hartshorn, g  s.  1.  .  S.Dak 
22  Head  Cent. &Tr., 8. a  Arlz.. 
22  Hector,  o .  Cal... 

21  Highland,  c .  Mich.. 

M  Himalaya,  g.  8 1 .  Dtah. 

2|.  Holywood .  Cal... 

9,  Hortense,  8 .  Colo.. 

92  Huron,  c .  MIcK. 

90  Idaho,  g.  8 .  IdatiDi 

£  Inez,  s.  L .  Idaho 

9.  Ingalls,  g .  Colo.. 

S  Ironton,  i .  Wls. . 

22  Iroquois, c .  Mich.. 

oj  Kentuck  Con . Nev.. 

22  J.  D.  Reymert,  8 .  Arlz. . 

l22  Julia  Con.,  o.  s . Nev... 

1q,  Justice,  g.  8.  c .  Colo. 

i[m  Lacrosse,  o . Colo.. 

1(»  La  Cumbre,  g.  8....  Slex.. 

lju  Lee  Basin,  s .  Colo. . 

iJk  Little  Josephine,  8..  Colo.. 
iS  Lone  Star  Cons.,  o..  Cal... 

1^  Lynx  Creek,  g .  Ariz.. 

ijio  Madeleine,  Q.  a.  L... .  Colo.. 
1/J2  Manmiotb  Gold,  n...  Arlz.. 
1,Q  Mayflower  Oravel.o.  Cal... 

NVMedora, o .  .  Dak.. 

Ijo  Merrlmac  Con.,  o.  s.  Colo. . 

1,0  Mexican,  0.8 .  Nev... 

1, ,  Slichlgan,  g  s  .  Mlcb.. 

l|c  Middle  Bar,  o .  Cal... 

Ijg 'Mike  &  Starr,  8.  c...  Colo.. 

Ij*  Milwaukee,  8 .  Stout. 

Ijg  Miuah  Cons .  Mont. 

Ij9  Modoc  Chief,  1.  s.  g.  Idaho 

l.ij)  Slonltor,  o . Colo.. 

lo]  Montreal,  o.  8.  L .  Utah. 

122  Mountain  Ledge,  g  . .  Cal. . . 

123  Mount  SIcClellan _ Colo.. 

|.)4  Mutual  Mg.  &  Sm _ W’sb. 

Native,  c .  Mich.. 

log  Neath,  a . Colo.. 

127  Nelson .  Cal... 

128  Nevada  Queen,  8 .  Nev... 

loq  New  Germany,  o....  N.  8.. 
10  New  Gold  Hill .  N.  C. . 

131  New  Pittsburg,  8.  L. .  Colo.. 

132  New  Queen  Gold,  s..  Colo.. 

133  North  Standard, o...  Cal... 

134  Occidental  Con.,  g.s  . 

Iqs  Oneida  Chief,  o . Cal... 

I36  Oriental  &  Miller,  8. .  Nev... 
13;;  Original  Keystone,  s.  Nev. . 

138  Osceola,  o .  Nev... 

Iqg  Overman,  Q.  8 .  Nev... 

141  Park, 8 .  Dtah. 

l4j  Parker,  g .  N.C.. 

142  Pay  Rock,  8 . .  Colo.. 

143  Peer.  8 .  Arlz.. 

144  Peerless,  8 .  Arlz.. 

145  Pennsylva’a  Cons.,  c  Cal... 

146  Pbceuix, g .  Ariz.. 

147  Phoenix  Lead,  8.1... .  Colo.. 

148  Pilgrim,  a . Cal... 

li9  *»Ploche  M.&R.,8.o.l.  Dtah. 
'.0  Poornian,  Ltd.,  s.  L.  Idaho 

151  Potosl,  8 .  Sev... 

152  Proustite,  8 .  Idaho 

153  Puritan,  8.  a . Colo. . 

1^  Quincy,  c  .  Cx)lo. . 

155  Rainbow,  g . S.Dak 

1^  Rappahannock,  o.  8.  ta. ... 

15;  Red  Elephant,  8 .  Colo.. 

158  Red  Mountain,  8...  .  Colo.. 

153  Ropes,  o.  8 .  Mlcb.. 

160  Ruby  &  Dun.,  8.  L.  o.  Nev. . 

16]  Russell,  a .  N.  C.. 

162  Sampson,  a.  8.  L .  Dtah. 

163  Seal  of  Nevada.g.s..  Nev.. 

164  Silver  Age,  s.  1.  g . Colo,. 

165  Silver  Bell,  s .  Arlz.. 

1)6  Sliver  King,  s .  Cal.  . 

167  Sliver  Queen,  c . Arlz.. 

168  Sllverton,  s .  Colo.. 

lOy  Siskiyou  Con.,  l .  Cal... 

176  South  Bulwer,  a  ....  Cal.. 

17]  South  Hite,  g .  Cal.. 

179  South  Pacific,  g . Cal  ‘ 

173  Stanislaus,  (» . Cal  "• 

174  St.  Kevin,  8.  o .  Colo. 

175  St.  Louis  &  Mex.,  8.. .  Mex.. 

176  St.  Louis  &  St.  Elmo.  Colo.'. 

177  St.  L.  St.  Felipe,  o.s.  Mex 

178  St.L.  &  Sonora,  a.  8..  Arlz  " 

179  Sten.wlnder,  1.  s .  Idaho 

10  Sunday  Lake,  i . Mich.. 

181  Sullivan  Com,  o . Dak  . 

182  Sylvanlte.  8 . Colo.. 

183  Tavlor-Plumas,  8....  Cal... 

184  Telegraph,  g.  s . Cal... 

135  Telegraph,  o.  s. .  Mex.. 

10  Teresa,  a.  s . Cal... 

187  Tioga  Con.,  o .  Nev... 

10  Tornado  Com,  a.  8...  Nev... 

10  Tuscarora,  8 .  Nev... 

10  Union  Con., 8. 8 . Nev... 

191  Dtah,  s . Nev.. 

192  D  te  &  Dlay,  8.  l .  colo. . 

193  S'lley.  8 . Cal... 

194  Wall  Street,  o.  8.  L...  Colo.. 

195.  WssbJpgton,  0 . Mich.. 

196  Wtf»  Argentine,  s...  Colo.. 

197  West  GtanlteMt.,s..  Mont. 

10  Whale,  8 . Mont. 

10  Wood  River,  g .  Idaho 

20  Yuma,  c.  s.  a .  Arlz.. 

126  Zelaya.  0. 8 .  !c.  A.. 


80.IXXI 
8,(xin,n(X) 
i,(X)O.0n 
1.00  .(XXI 

1, ‘25n.n0 
10,(XXI,(XXI 

1,5(X),(XX) 

5(10.00 

1,8(X).O0 

2i  o,ax) 

2, (X'0,(XX) 
.■,(XO.O0 

I, ‘2.5(I,(XX) 
1,(XXM0 

KXMXX) 

1,O0,(X'(I 

1,'250,(X«I 

1(),5(X),(XX'. 

10,(X)0,(X!(I 

II, 00,0(1 

50,0X1 

1,(X)0,(XX) 
150, (XX' 
5,O0.(XXi 
25n,(X,1i 
5(XI,(XXI 
237,500 
70,000 
2,50(),(i(X 
1,00,0(0 
25(),(XX' 
5.(XX),(XX) 
10.000,000 
2,5(X),(XXI 
4(XI.(X  0 

1,00.00 

500.(XHI 

1.20,  (XX) 
1,(XXMXX: 

10,(XX) 

70.)XXI 

5(XI,(XX) 

1,5(XI,IXX' 

10,U(XI 

1, (XXI,IXti 

I, O0,(XO 

0,)XXI 

10,GXI,(XXi 

lOO.OUl 

1,7.0,(XXI 

2, GXI.(XX: 
8(XI,0(X. 

I0.(xx).(xx) 
10,0x1, (XX) 
5(XI,UX) 
10,00, (XX' 
10,(XX),(XX! 
5,(xxi,ax 

II, 520,(0 

2, (XXI.(XX 
750,(XX) 

1, (xxi,ixxi 

10,0(X),(XX 
1O,()0,(XX 
5,1.50.(XX' 
S0,ixx 
10,00 
6on,(xx 
20,00, (XX 
2.0,(XX, 

11.20, (XX' 
25O,0X) 

1,50,000 

3. (XX),(XX) 

1.20,  (XX) 
20,(0 
50,00) 

:30,)0 

2, U0.(XX) 
•25.30 

1,50),(XX 
10,IXX),(XX' 
•5,)X0XX. 
2,00, 0X 
8,0,(XX) 
2,O0.(XX1 
5,)0.I0 
0X),)0. 

2, (XX).(0 
1O,(0,(XX. 
10,000, (XX) 

50.r'(X) 
2,00,00 
10,00 
,00,000 
00  00 
Ho,O0' 

3, (XX),IXX’ 
.50,)XX‘ 

1,250,000 

60.00' 

5,(0.(XX' 

325,00) 

325.(XX) 

10,(0 

1,(0.(0 

10,006,00 

10,00 

1O,(0,(XX' 

10,00,(0 

1O,(0.(0 

1,00,00 

575.(0 

50,(0 

1,00,00 

750,00 

50,00) 

5.00,10 

2,00,00 

10,00,(0 

6.X),(0 


10,00)1  lofi 
10,00 
10,(XX) 
10,(0 
200,(0  lu 

250, «X)  7  ' 

5a),(0  { 

20.00)  1r, 

10,(0  in 

35n,n(xi  5 

5a).(x)n  5 ' 

180,1X10  f ' 

ia),(0)  10,, 
20,000 
10,000 
75.(XX)  5 

0.00  in 
30,000  in 

3(X),(XXl  5 

1(X),(0)  1,1 

250,IXXI  5 

100,000  ini] 
30,000  5 

25.(0  20 

0.(XX!  til 

10,(0  2 

20,001'  ,0 

40.(XX)  % 

250.(X)0  5 

1,(XX),(X<)  ■) 

20.(0  5 

40,0(X)  % 

0.000  S 

105.(0  Si 

I0,(xx>  inn 
lio,oo('  IS 

50.IXXI  1 

10),(XX'  10 

3,(0  50 

50.(XX)  11, 

50.IXXI  5 

son.ocxi  I 

147,5(X'  5 

snixiT'  . 


22.0X1 
8  70 
16,981 
45,00 

Oct.. 

Sept. 

Mar.. 

Jan.. 

189(1 

1891 

1892 
1889 

.0 

.004s 

.0 

.15 

12,80 

Oct.. 

1892 

.004< 

280,00 

May . 

1887 

3.0 

0,(XX‘  1 

501.00)  5 

10,0X)  10 

20,001  1 

50,000  10  . 

10,(XXi  100 
1(X),(XX;  25 

‘2iX),IXXJ  2 
20.(XX)  5 

50.00)  1 

20.)  XX!  5 

2iXI.(XX'  5 
10.(XX'  1 

10.000  5 

100, IXX)  5 

.sno.(xx’  5 

11X),(XX)  ] 

40,(XX'  25 

10,00)  10 

1(),)XX'  5 

100, (XX'  lou 
101,000  1 
350.)  XX)  5 
2(X).(XX'  10 

160,(XXI  5 

10.(XX'  100 
10,(XX)  100 
125,(XX  100 

40I.0X'  100 
10.IXX)  100 
5(X).(XX)  10 

I15,'2(X'  100 

20,ax)  10 
10.000 
2(X).0X)  "‘s 
10,(XX'  100 
10.IXX>  100 
515.(0  10 

5)X),)XX'  1 

10,(XX)  ] 

30,<XX)  2 

•2,O0l.(XX.  1C 
SO.OOO  5 
112,(XXI  101 
20.(XX)  1 

10,)XX>  10 

SOO.UXI  10 
250.00  5 

20,00)  1 

50.0'  1 

0,0'  5 

0.0'  ‘25 

506  50 

30.00  5 

10.(XX)  10) 

ia),o)X'  0 

2ix).(xx)  10 

170.(XX)  5 

4IX).(XX)  5 

2a),(XXi  25 
61),(XI0  5 

2IX),(XX)  10 

10,(0  10 
10,00  10 
i0,ax)  5 
‘20,01  10 
nio.0'  1 

50,(XX)  10 

200,(1X1  10 

10,0)  10 

30.(XX'  10 

50.0)  1 

0,(0  25 

20.(0  3 

50,00)  10 

65,(0  5 

65.000  5 

10,0)  1 

20,00  5 

ia),0)  10 
10,0)  1 
50,001  20 
10,0!  10 
10,)XX)  10 
50*,O0  2 

40,(0  125 
50,00  1 

40,«X'  5 

10,(0  S 
10,00  5 

50,(0  10 

20,(0  10 

40,00  2 


57,750 

July. 

.10 

1.463,0UU 

* 

♦ 

Jan.. 

1889 

.10  ' 

• 

* 

10.00 

April 

1892 

.004< 

4,50<) 

» 

Feb. 

1892 

.004< 

585,0) 

Mar. 

i0') 

.St 

2,917,50 

40,(0 

* 

ct.. 

Mar.. 

1S92 

1892 

.0 

• 

5,(XXI 

12,500 

4,50 

Jan.. 

May. 

Feb.. 

1892 

1891 

189-2 

.044 

.01 

.OOH 

• 

200.606 

• 

Oct.. 

1899 

.25 

• 

20,00 

245,000 

* 

April 

1892 

.25 

20,00 

Mar.. 

1892 

.10 

4,01,84)' 

May. 

1892 

.10 

110,00) 
405, 0X) 
36,00 

Fei).. 

Oct... 

Feb.. 

1890 

1892 

.10 

.15 

.10 

1,573,000 

« 

Mar.. 

i80 

.0 

4.20 

July. 

167,20 

Feb. 

irai 

’.0" 

'20,i5> 

July. 

1.0 

m 

• 

13,(X)0 

10,00 

195,00 

May.. 

May. 

Jan.. 

1^ 

1881 

1883 

.014< 

.25 

.0 

9 

. " 

* 

* 

3.575 

3.575 
70,00 
10,00 

295.00 

* 

Mar.. 
Mar. 
Feb.. 
Feb.. 
May . 

1892 

1892 

1392 

1888 

1888 

.oiy 

.014< 

.10 

.10 

.25 

385.0) 

370,00 

245,00 

1,50 

Jan 

June 

Aug.. 

Mar« 

iB92 

1892 

1890 

OWi 

.25  ’ 
.25 
.25 
.018 

9 

3,000 

Aug. 

10i 

.0bt 
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COAL  AND  COAL  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 


Naws  of 

Stocks. 


AUg.  5. 


H.  L. 


23 


Aug.  7. 


Am  Coal . 

Balt.  &  Ohio _ 

do.  pref . 

Buff.,  R.  &  P... 

do.  pref . 

Cambria  Iron.. 

Cbes.  &  Ohio... 
do.  1st  pref.. 

CoI.C.  &  1 . 

Col.  Coal . 

Colorado  FueL. 

do.  pref . 

Col.,  H  V.&  Tol. 

do.  iifd  . 

Col.  &  H.  Coal., 
do.  pfd.. 

Cons.  Coal . '  . 

Del.*  Hud.  C...  112 
Del..  U  &  West.!  Ho 

Hunt.  &  B.Top.j . 

do.  pref . I  43 

Lake  Erie&Wesi . 

do.  pref .  57?» 

Lehigh  C.&  S..  " 

Lehigh  Valley.. 
Maryland  Coal. 

do.  pref . 

Morris  &  Essex. 

New  Cent.  Coal.  I . , 

N.J.  Central. ...I  98y! 
N.  Y.,  L.  &  W...1 
N.  V.,L.  E.&  W 

do.  pret  . 

N.Y.,  Susa.  Wl 
pref. 


63H 


15« 


4714 


11?4 


!!•« 


do.  pref.,  new 

41 

■21 

Penn.  R.  R . 

Phil.  &  Reading 
Teun.  C.  &  1.. 

SO 

1344 

1344 

Wkeef.  &L.'E.. 
do.  pref . 

. 

15^ 


15V4 


lllH 

137J^ 


4TM 

34ta 


11^ 


4!»M 

'isii 


47H 

34 


im 


Aug.  8. 


11^ 


14« 

47 


6»4 


137 

"is 

im! 

57t(>! 

47*4 

31‘4 


93  1  94>(( 

HH  'ii 
"io^ 


49741 

13^ 

13^ 


49U  .Kl 
13H, 

I3y«  13»t 


1214; 


12‘si 

38«  ii?<; 


15>4 


nmi 

136 


92H 

“lili 


4914 

13‘4 

1214 


:»14 


AUg.  9. 


t4H  14 


<%'  614 


11014' 


10Si(< 


i:i74  . 

5614!  5514 
47  !..  .  . 
32M  •29'4 


li«  1114 


lOlt  1014 


4944 
134t,,  1244 

12  11 


124s' . 

40?4 . 


AUg.  10. 


Aug.  11. 


Sales. 


1514 


14« 

"614!  "‘oU 


48  ,  4714 
14  ::54s 

.■iS*4]  58 


2914 


1:19?4 

614 

92 


1114 


5014  49« 

i:144  . 

12  1014 


125*!.... 

4114|.-- 


6514 


1514 


3,921 


5-20 

"2,200 


11314  11214 
13914  i:n 


1014 

"39 


1014 


1344 

1114 


1,200 


742 

25,872 


100 

50'' 

2,8.8 


8,328 

205 

2,1*49 


8,343 

8,815 


Total  shares  sold, 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRUST  STOCKS. 


Name  of 
Stocks. 

Aug.  5. 

AUg.  7. 

AUg.  8. 

Aug.  9. 

Aug.  10. 

Aug.  11. 

H.| 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

Adams  Express 
Am.  Cotton  Oil. 

140 

■■m 

5S 

140 

. 

140 

. 

. 1 

30 

.JU 

27^ 

5»> 

2714 

5614 

■27 

S6M1 

2^ 

50^^ 

27 

5314 

2814 

2T)4 

.57 

W4 

5<9l( 

2P.4 

56)4| 

44 
loa 
7614 
754<: 
8!)  ' 
5'24» 

Am  Express... 
Am.  Sugar  Ref.. 

lOS 

101 

74 

73 

7414 

74 

74-X 

7014 

7314 

7214 

73 

74 

75 

70*^ 

75 

75 

7j)il 

74)4 

Edison  E. III. Co. 
Ellison  Oen.  El.. 

46^ 

32H 

”4a 

4*^ 

4714 

4% 

4314 

37)4 

41 

47 

44)4 

11 

10 

914 

1% 

6)4 

8.14 

do.  pref . 

Kat.Lead  Co.... 

do.  pret  . 

Nat.Lln.seed  OH. 
U.  S.  Express.... 

25  Xi 

AH 

25 

25 

fiuH 

2414  2114 

54Hj  sais 

23 

54 

23 

.58 

16W 

?24 

56^ 

141<; 

2414 

59)4 

2"i« 

.5814 

25 

6i 

lOH 

2:1)4 

3914 

17 

Zi 

m 

20 

20 

19 

67 

7!»74 

6114 

1  7.f, 

1 

Wells',  Fargo  Ex 
Western  Union. 

<• 

7TH 

75H 

7214 

7~^ 

74)4 

7814 

7614 

3,514 

210 

105,801 


4,961 

»,1I7 

3,608 

600 


86,208 


♦  First  a'sess.  paid. 


Total  sales,  '572,802. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Man  Francincu. 

Closihg  QUOTATIORB.  I 

AUg. 

AUg. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

4 

5. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

Alpna . 

Alta . 

.10 

.10 

.io 

.10 

.10 

.16 

.35 

.35 

Belle  Isle.. 

B.  &  Belch 

.55 

.bU 

.65 

.») 

.5.1 

.55 

.10 

.10 

. 

Chollar.... 

.■ii 

.•2.7 

.30 

.35 

.25 

.2.5 

Com’w’itn 

. 

Con.C.&V. 

1.05 

1.15 

l.:35 

1.35 

1.30 

1.30 

Con.  Pac.. 

Crown  Pt. 

,:4r> 

.40 

.35 

.35 

,30 

.30 

E’rekaCon 

. j 

G’ld  tt  C’> 

.:io 

.35 

.3) 

.30 

Hale  A  N'.. 

.50 

.50 

.55 

.50 

.50 

M.  wnite.. 

Mexican.. 

.30 

.:i5 

.45 

.40 

.35 

.35 

N.B’lleisle 

N.  Co’w’th 

Ophir . 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.70 

.7i. 

Pbtosl . 

.40 

.45 

.55 

.4.) 

.4j 

.40 

&av4ige.... 

,J0 

.40 

.43 

.40 

.35 

.35 

sierra  Nev 

.:35 

.Mf 

.35 

.35 

Dnl'n  Con 

.:)u 

..■*1 

.35 

.40 

.>i5 

.35 

Utah . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

YeL  Jack 

.HU 

.bU 

.55 

.50 

.45 

.45 

COL.OUAUO. 
Aapen 


Bid. 


July  1. 
Asked 


Argentum  Juniata . 

..90.69 

90.70 

Aspen  Con  tact . 

..  1.10 

1.12 

Aspen  Deep  Mining . 

..  .11 

.11^ 

Best  Friend . 

..  .0714 

.08 

Bi-Metallic . 

..  .07)4 

.08 

BnsbwacKer . 

..  .11 

•  15 

Delia  S . 

.  1.90 

2.00 

Gold  Valley  Placer . 

.  .-20 

.20 

Little  Annie . 

..  .07^ 

.08 

Mollie  Gibson . 

.  5.50 

6.00 

Pontiac . 

.  .09 

„  .09^6 

SiiiOggler . 

.  35.00 

38.00 

St.  Joe  Sc  Mineral  F'arm 

.  .io« 

.11 

U.  8,  Paymaster.....  -  .. 

•  ••• 

Colorado  SprlusM.  Aug.  5. 


Antlers  F.  K.  Keg . 

Caluniet . 

Cleopatra . 

C.  O.  D . 

Cook’s  Peak . 


Fanny  Kawlins. 


Isa  Della 
Lemhi... 


Summit  M.  &  M . 

Work . 

World . 


Bid .  Asked. 

.16 

.10 

.02)4 

.09)4 

‘b'2 

.03)4 

.40 

.1)3 

Mh 

.02)4 

.05 

.06 

'.01 

.02 

.10)4 

.77)4 

1.&5 

1.95 

.23 

‘.ii 

.11 

'.ik 

.02% 

.01)4 

week  ending 

Low. 

Sales. 

9.21 

500 

.02 

.02 

.03 

400 

.01)4 

300 

.03 

.02?^ 

42',3'6 

Ikenver. 

Prices  and  sales  for  the 
July  4: 

High. 

Anaconda . f.2ii 

Bangkok-Cora  Belle  .O*.'^ 

lliamond  B . 03 

Gold  Hock . 0IJ4 

Justice . Ul)4 

Puzzler . 04 

Work . 03 


lotal  sales . 50,0o0 

MONTANA. 

Helena. 

Prices  for  the  week  ending  July  29; 

Bid.  Asked. 

Bald  Butte  (Mont.) . 92.00  92.50 

Benton  Group  (Neihart),  Mont.  .10  .15 

GomblnationtPhillipsb'gl.Mont  .75  .90 

Cumberland  (Castiel,  Mont . 

Elizabeth  iPhillipsb’gl,  Mont . 30 

Florence  (Neibartl . 

Helena  &  Victor,  Mont . 75 

Iron  MountainiMissoulai.Mont  .55  .GO 

Piegan  (Marysrille),  Mont . 50 

PeormaniCosurd'Alenei.ldabo  ...  .50 

Wbitlach  Union  &  MacIntyre.  .35  .40 

Yellowstone . 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. 


Company. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

Balt.  &  N.  C . 

90.01 

Cop  rad  Hill . 

Cons.  Coal . 

,32 

Diamond  Tunnel . 

.15 

George’s  Creek  Coal. 

1.07 

Howard  C.  &  C . 

91.10 

Lake  Chrome  . 

.01<g.02 

Silver  Valley... _  . 

30 

MINNESOTA. 

Dulutli.  Aug.  4. 

LISTED  STOCKS. 

3  Par.  Bid.  Asked . 


Piwtbik  M.  Iron  Co . 

.100  916.50  918.50 

( iBcinnati  Iron  Co . 

.  25 

.25 

.33 

(  lars  Iron  Co . 

.100 

.10 

.60 

Cnsiuopolitan  Iron  Co.... 

Great  Northern  Min.  Co. 

.i()0 

2.66 

2.^ 

Kanawha  Iron  Co . 

.100 

.20 

.10 

Keystone  Iron  Co . 

.20 

.40 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co... 

.  25 

1.00 

2.00 

Lincoln  Iron  Co . 

.50 

Little  Mesaba  Iron  Co... 

.KW 

Mesaba  Moun.  Iron  Co.  . 

.100 

9.00 

13.00 

Minneapolis  Iron  Co . 

.100 

.05 

.•20 

Mountain  Iron  Co . 

.UK) 

35.00 

60.00 

Shaw  Iron  Co . 

.1(X) 

.75 

1.10 

Security  Land  &  Exp.  Co.  10 

16.00 

Washington  Iron  Co  ... 

.100 

UNI.ISTKD  STOCKS. 

Adams  Iron  Co . 

98.00 

99.00 

1.00 


.'166 

•ilsii 

.50 

io!oo 

.’106 

.15 

.30 

.100 

.15 

.10 

.100 

.11 

.40 

’.166 

'.166 

.100 

.  25 

'!6i 

'.'6.3 

.25 

1.12 


.00^4  .03 


22..')0 


.35  .40 


.05 

24.50 

fi.on 

1.85 

.20 


.25 


Agate  Copper  Mining  Co 

Allegheny  Iron  Co .  10 

Aurora  Iron  Co . 

Buckeye  Iron  Co . 

Butfalo  Land  &  Exp.  Co 

C'iiuden  Iron  Co . 

Chandler  Iron  Co . 

Chicago  Iron  Co . 100 

Charleston  Iron  Co 
Champion  Iron  Co 
Cleveland  Iron  Co. 

(  olumbia  Iron  Co 
Commodore  Mining  Co... 

Comstock  Iron  Co . 100 

Dayton  Iron  Co 
Detroit  Iron  Co. 

Elmira  Land  &  Iron  Co . 10 

Great  Western  Mining  Co.100  1.00 

Hall  Iron  Co . 

Homestead  Iron  Co . 25 

Horton  Mining  Co .  10 

Imp.  Iron  Mt.  Miniiig(5o.  .. 

Iniernat’l  Development  ..  .. 

Eakina  Iron  Co . 25 

Kentucky  Iron  Co . 100 

■.ackawanna  Iron  Co.  ...100 

Macomber  Mining  Co . 

McCaskill  Mining  Co . 01 

McKinley  Iron  Co . 100 

Mesaha  C.,  L.  &  Ex.  Co.. .  10 

Mesaba  Chief  Iron  Co _ 100  1.70 

.Mesaba  Iron  Co . 

Mesaba  Mineral  Co 

Minnesota  Iron  Co .  42.00  55.00 

Myrna  Iron  Co .  10 

Northern  Light  Iron  Co  ..lOG 
New  England  Iron  Co. 

Ohio  Mining  Co . 100 

Oneota  Iron  Co . 100 

Uphir,  gold 

I'ennsylvania  I.  &  S.  Co..  100 

Pioneer . . 

Putnam . . 

Kouchleau  Iron  Co 

Kepublie  Iron  Co . 25 

Bed  Hematite  Iron  Co 

Sheridan  Iron  Co . 

Standard  Ore  Co . 

Stowell  Iron  Co .  10 

I'owanda  Iron  Co 
Ver.  &  Mesaba  Iron  Co 
Zenith  Iron  Co.. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  LuUlM. 

Closing  quotations: 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams . 90.40 

American  &  Nettie,  Colo..  .30 

Bi-Metallic,  Mont . 

Elizabeth,  Mont . 15 

Granite  Mountain, Mont...  1.‘20 

Hope . 

Leo . OIJ^ 

Pat  Murphy . 

Small  Hopes . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Plilladelpliia.  Aug.  10. 
(Special  report  by  Sam’l  K.  Davis.) 

Bid.  Asked. 

Bloomington  C.  &  C .  . 

Buck  Mountain  C .  .... 

Cambria .  64  .... 

Connellsville  Gas  Co .  .... 

Edison  E.  Light  Co .  120 

FJxcclsior  B.  &  S .  .... 

Locust  Mt.  C.  &  I .  .... 

Penn.  Salt .  100 

Penn.  Steel .  54 

Penn.  Gas  Coal . 47  .... 

Koyal  Gas .  .... 

Westmoreland  C . 50 

PIttabnrs*  Aug  9. 

Bid.  Askod. 

Bridgewater  Gas  Co . 

Cbartiers  Val.  Gas . H.OO 

Con,  Gas . 45.00 

Enterprise  Mining  Co . 

Hidalgo  .Mining  Co .  1.75 

l,ia  Noria  Mining  Co .  7.75 

Luster  Mining  Co.,..*. .  7.5i) 

Manufacturers’  Gas . 29.00 

N  Y.  &  Clev.  G.  C . 

Ohio  Valley  Gas . 

Pennsylvania  Gas .... 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P.  Co . 11.13 

Pall^elphia  Co . 18.00 

South  Side  Gas .  . 

Tuna  Oil . 

Wheeling  Gas  Co. .  1,5.00  19.00 

W’house  Air  Brake  (Jo... .116.00  116.50 


...100 

...100 

oioo 

...100 

i]66 

i.'fj 

oi.'lOO 

.04 

.10 

1.00 

.80 

.'.'.'166 

'.'26 

.3) 

...  25 

..50 

...100 

.15 

.20 

2.5 

.25 

..50 

...  10 

..100 

1.50 

i.'oi) 

0..  .. 

1.00 

.  .  25 

1.25 

Aug.  9. 


90.35 

4.00 

.25 

1..5I) 

2.50 

.03J 

"so 


99.00 

1.50 

8.'^ 
8.0(1 
30.00 
51.00 
32.60 
9.00 
12.50 
18.13 


London  Quotations. 

Aug, 

Buyer. 

£  8.  d. 


0 

9 

7« 

6 


Alaska  Treadwell, 

Alaska  Ter  . 1  15  0 

Almada  &  Tirito,Mex.  10^ 
American  Belle,  Colo.  1  0 

Big  Creek,  Nev .  8  9 

De  Lamar,  Idaho .  15  0 

Elkhorn,  Mont .  9 

Emma,  Utah . 

Flagstaff’,  Utah. .  . 

Golden  Feather, Cal...  7 

Golden  Gate,  Cal .  2 

Golden  Leaf,  Mont.  & 

N.  M  . 

Holcomb  Valley,  Cal.. 
Jackson  Gold  Fields.. 

Jay  Hawk  &  Lone 

Pine,  Mont .  5 

Maid  of  Erin,  Colo .  1 

Mammoth  Gold,  Ariz. 
.Mesquital  del  Oro, 

Mex  .  P . ; 

Mesquital  del  Oro, 

Mex.,  D . 

New  Flberbardt,  Nev. 

New  Guston,  Colo..  . 

New  Montana,  Mont. 

Palmarejo,  Mex . 

Pinos  Altos,  Mex .  1 

I’oormaa,  Idaho .  5 

Uaj  ah  Gold,  Can .  6  3 

Richmond  Con..  Nev.  2  6 

Seven  Stars,  Ariz .  15  0 

8ierra  Buttes,  Cal....  6  0 

South  Poorman.  Idaho  12  6 
Springdale  Gold,  Colo.  2  6 
United  Mexican,  Mex.  2  0 
fankee  Girl,  Colo .  3 


2. 1893. 
Seller. 
£  8.  d. 

2  0  0 


6 


11  3 
16  0 
10  0 
1  3 
10V4 
8  6 
3  6 


5  0 
1  3 
6 

0  0 


6  0 
3  9 
0  9 


15  0  15 


5  0 
2  0 
9 
0 
6 


1  6 
6  6 


8  9 

7  6 
1  10  0 

8  0 
15  0 

3  6 
3  0 
0  9 


Paris.  July  27. 

Francs. 

Belmez,  Spain .  665.00 

Golden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

“  “  parts .  30.00 

Laurium,  Greece . 6.30.00 

Lexington,  Mont .  8'2.5l) 

“  parts .  2  0) 

Nickel,  New  Caledonia . 73.5.00 

Rio  Tinto,  Spain .  372.5) 

“  “  oblig .  530.0) 

“  “  “  2d .  . .  535.01 

Tharsls,  Spain .  1 1 8.7  7 

Vleille-Montagne.  Belariuiu  .  485.0) 

n(‘\v  York  .Milling  Stocks. 

(Latest  quotations.)  Aug.  4. 

Bid.  Asked. 

Adams . 

Alice . 

Alta . 

Amer.  Flag . 

Aspen . 

Belcher . 

Best  &  Belcher . 

Bodie . 

Breece . 

Kninswick . 

Bulwer  . 

Caledonia,  U.  H .  .... 

Carth  Creek . 

Chollar . 

Chrysolite . 

Comstock  Tunnel...  .... 

Colo.  Central . 

Con.  C.  &  Va . 

Crown  Point . 

Dead  wood . 

El  Cristo  . . 

Enterprise. . 

Gould  &  Curry . 

Hale  &  Nor . 

Horn  Silver .  .... 

Iron  Silver  ....  . 

Kingston  &  Pern . 

La  (jrosse . 

Lead  ville . 

Little  Chief . 

Mexican . 

Mono . 

Uphir . 

Phomix  of  Ariz . 

Plymouth . 

Savage . 

Sierre  Nevada . 

Union . 

Y  ellow  Jacket . 

ASSENS.nENTS. 


«1 


Alh’mbra,  Nev. 

Alta,  Nev . 

Belcher.  Nev.. 
Bodie  Con., Cal. 
Bulwer,  Cal... 
Claliimet,  S.Dak 
Central  N.  Star. 

Cal . 

Darboy,  S.  Dak 
Diamond,  Cal.. 
Excheq’er.  Nev 
(Jold  Mt.,  Cal. . 
H’le&Nor.,Nev 
Lady  VA’ashing- 

ton,  Nev . 

Mexican,  Nev.. 
Occid’ntal,  Nev 
Potosi,  Nev.... 
Savage,  Nev... 
Seg.  Belcher  & 
Mides,  Nev.. 
mierre  .Nevada, 

Nev . 

So.  Eureka,  Cal. 
Yosemite  No.  2, 
Utah . 


Day  of  Amt. 

sale.  1  P?'' 
ish  re 


Aug.  18  Sept.  Ill 
Aug.2l|.Sept.  8 
sept.  4  Sept.  25 
Aug.  28  Sept.  25| 
Aug.  31  Sept.  22 
July  24  Aug.  14 i 

Aug.  19  Sept.  9 
July  25  Aug.  14 
Aug.  1  Aug.  17 
Aug.  1 1  Aug.  29 
Aug.  16  Sept.  4 
July  25|Aug.  18 


Aug.  9|Aug.30i 
Aug.  22, Sept.  12 
Aug.  16| Sept.  6| 
38  Aug.  15|Scpt.  5 
81  July  25  Aug.  14 


12;  Aug.  29 


105  Sept.  6 
5  Sept.  4 


.  lAug.  18 


Sept.  18 

Sept.  25 
Sept.  29 

Sept.  5 


.25 

.15 

.25 

.15 

.10 

.02 

.05 

.002 

.02 

.10 

1.50 

.50 

.10 

.25 

.10 

.25 

.05 

.10 

.20 

.011 


